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28 it was, was received, encouraged him to ſpare: no pains for the 
recovery of the reſt of the Manuſeript. Though his ſucceſß, 

however, in this attempt, exceeded his expeCtations, fear of the 
prejudice, in general too juſtly, entertained againſt Confinuations, | 
prevented tis publiſhiog, in the ſecond edition, any more of, what. . » 
he had 'reeovered, than conld be added without enhancing the 

price, But as the ſale of ſo many numerdus impreſſions, ſines 

that Addition, has entirely removed every ſhadow. of ſuch ſear, 

he thiaks it would be injuſtice to the . to withhold the reſt 

from them any longer. 

As to the objection made to nee that they are uritten - 
aſter the firſt deſign is completed, and when the imagination is 
exhauſted, it can by no means aſſect the following ſheets, Which 

are really a Reſfitutiun f the Original, not an Addition of any 

thing new, as will plaioly appear to the judicious reader, who will 
find the ſame ſcope of imagination, the ſame ſpirited freedom, and 

depth of remark in every petiod of theſe volumes, which fo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed: the former, and trace the ning connection. 
through the whole. | 

For one great diſadvantage which theſe volumes ly under, Can- 
dear a make the Juſt. [allowaare, when the occaſion of it is 
conſidered. 

This is the printing of theſe parts, thus detached and by them- 
ſelves, with only references to the places where they follow, in the 
context of the former volumes; by which nicans, they loſe the 
advantage of the general Fable, or, as I may fay, Machine, 
which fo happily introduces and ſupports the whole, and of which 
no more could be recovered; all, but what was at firſt publiſhed, 
being cancelled by the orthodoxy of the pretended clergyman in- 
to whoſe hands the manuſcript unfortunately fell, who ſpared no 
more than was indiſpenſibly . 

a 2 Had 


See the general Preface, 


Iv ADVERTISEMENT. | $ 
Had the Editor attended ſolely to his own intereſt, it » 
have ſuggeſted to him to have publiſhed this, as e 
mer edition, inſerted regularly according to the 
the eſtabliſhed reputation of the work would inſure the 
the whole, even to thoſe who had before purchaſed the 


volames. But this was an artifice he was incapable of 
and he choſe to publiſh theſe volumes in this manner, rather than 


intereſtedneſs, will not be looked upon as a defect; and that the 
whole will be viewed together, before any part is accuſed of ab- 
ruptneſs, or want of uniformity to the general deſign. © 
The abſurdity and injuſtice of levelling the general reproof of 
vice againſt particular perſons, and tracing to real eharacters a 


work of mere imagination, are too glaring to require proof. 


Mr. Addifon; in the inſtance he has given in one of his SpeFators, 
of the whole Duty of Man, has ſhewn that the beſt book that 
ever was written, (humanly ſpeaking), is liable to GN Srl 


into a ſcandalous libel, by ſuch a perverſion. 


The editor of this work has the ſatisfaQtion to ſee, that what 
ever injurious attempts of that kind were at firſt made againſt it, 
they have not been able to prejudice it in the opinion of the Pub- 
Be, as appears from the great and continued demand for it, for 
ſo many years, Defamation may pleaſe the malignancy of man 
for a day; but it muſt be merit that can ſtand the teſt of time. 
such inſinuations are long ſince forgot, becauſe unſupported by 
truth, as will all of the ſame nature, which may be made againſt 
the volumes now offered to the Public, while the merit of them 
ſhall remain for the entertainment and inſtruction of ages. 
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' CHAP. I. * 


Introdu#ion, CunrsAL enters into a new ſervice. 
His maſter finds an ingenious excuſe for returni 
home, but is unexpeFedly flopt ſhort by the ww h 
the common courſe of buſene 7. CHRYSAL hangs 


his ſervice. Character of his new maſter. "Fa 


( HERE. being a war between SPAIN and 

ENGLAND, CHRYSAL, in the ſhape of a Dovu- 
BLOON, ts preſented by a SPANISH governor to the 
captain in ENGL1$SH man of war cruiſing off the 
coaſt of MEX1Co, in return for his quitting his fla- 


tion to give him an opportunity of ſending the trea- 
ſure to EUROPE. 

% As this was a compliment of great conſe- 

WP ner to the Spaniards, the captain had been 

o handſomely conſidered for it, that his defires 

8 *© were 


Vo“. III. A 


2 CHRYSAL: Or, „l 


« home to enjoy the wealth he had ſo happily ac- 
, quired.” ol. I. page 51.) | pbk 
4 Howes impatient he might be to return, it 
was neceſſary for him to find. ſome pretence to 
juſtify a conduct ſo contrary to his duty, the time 
appointed by his ſuperiors for continuing on that 
ſtation not being near expired. F 
But a proper knowledge of the world is never 
at a loſs for expedients. He immediately came 
to a right underſtanding with the maſter of the 
ſhip, who alarming him ſuddenly at midnight 
with an account that her fern-p;/? was looſe, 
and the reſt of the officers between fleeping and 
waking formally ſigning his report without exa- 
mining, he bore away directly for home with an 
h -heart, anticipating in imagination the en- 
joyment of all thoſe pleaſures which he bad hither- 
to looked at with a longitrg eye from a diſtance. 
When man, confiding in his own wiſdom, quits / 
the straight path, to ſtrike out 6ne nearer to his 
Wiſhes, he generally blunders into that which leads 
cirechy to difappointment. My maſter had not 
proceeded many aſs on his voyage, when he fell 
in one morning, juſt at the dawn, with a mighty 
fleet, from which it was impoſſible for him to 
efeape. His anxiety made him inſtantly conclude 
them enemies. He curſed his fate in the bitter- 
neſs of his foul, and leaving the care of the ſhip 
to his officers, pretended to be fick, and threw 
timfelf on his bed in agonies little ſhort of deſ- 
Pair. Was it for this? (exclaimed he, wring- 
« ing his hands and gnaſhing his teeth), was it 
et for this I betrayed my truit, and favoured the 
« enemies whom I was ſent to diſtreſs ?)For 
« this did I put my honour in the power of a 
pa | &« vent! 


. 


cam. reer s 
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| ADVENTURES of a GUINEA, 3 
« venal wretch, and deſert my Ration, in direct 


« diſobedience to my orders? But I am juſtly re- 
« warded! I have topped at nothing to gather 
« wealth, aud now I loſe that and my liberty to- 
16 . May every villain Meet the ſame fate.” 


ut the ſeverity of his diſtreſs laſted not long. 


As ſoon as it was clear day, the fleet which cauſ- 


ed his fears was found to be Engliſh ;, the moment 


he was informed of which, he recovered from his 
ſickneſs, and putting the beſt face he could upon 
the matter, went to wait upon the admiral. 
Though the fleet which the admiral command- 
ed was irfeliſtibly ſuperior to any that could poſ- 
ſibly be oppoſed to it, be was ſo defirous of every 
addition of ſtrength, that he received my maſter 
with evident pleaſure; and never enquiring what 
had been the cauſe of bis quitting his ſtation, in- 
formed him whither they were going, and con- 
gratulated him on the opportunity he ſhould have 
ef making bis fortune. - . 
But this opportunity, promiſing as it might ap- 
pear, had no temptations for my maſter, whoſe 
thoughts were turned another way. However, to 
earty off the chagrin which he could not conceal, 
he expreſſed his concern in the ſtrongeſt terms at 
not being able to bear a part in ſo glorious an en- 
terprize, and produced the. report of the condition 
of bis ſhip, by which ſhe was repreſented to be 
incapable of ſervice, the reaſon, as he alleged, 
for his having quitted his proper ſtation. This 
inſtantly * the whole ſcene. The admiral 
aſſuming all the conſequence of his unbounded 
authority, anſwered with a ſupercilious look, that 
he would order the ſhip to be 
praper officers, and then turned away, withaut 
deigning to take any farther notice of him, 05 
A 2 


ſucyeyed by the 
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As this was no more than my maſter had ex- 
. his knowledge of the world, which brought 

im into the ſerape, ſoon ſuggeſted the proper 
means for preventing any difagreeable conſequen- 
ces from it. Accordingly, when the /urvey was 
regularly made next morning, he was henourably 
acquitted ; but the maſter of the ſhip was broke 
for his error, and the other officers ſeverely re- 


my ſervice for that of the admiral's agent for bit 
un private affairs, who directly gave me to the 
admiral in ſome dealings between them. 
' When I entered into the poſſeſſion of my new 
maſter, he was lolling in a liſtleſs manner on a 
fofa in his fate-room, where every art was exerted 
to counteract nature, and elude the mid-day heat, 
in one of the frerceſt climates of the Torrid Zone. 
A gown of thinneſt ſilk hung Iooſely over his large 
limbs. the radiance of the ſun was ſoftened by 
fhades of linen drawn before the open windows, 
and kept conſtantly wet to cool the air as it enter - 
ed through themz and every difagreeable favour 
was drowned in the moſt delicate perfumes. 
The contraſt between ſuch magnificent luxury, 
and the condition of thoſe whoſe numbers made 
his ſtrength, ſhewed in the moſt glaring light the 
infatuation of -vanity in diſplaying ſuch tempta- 
tions to its own deſtruction as the moſt implicit 
obedience to laws could bardly be ſuppoſed proof 
tO. F | 
The awkwardneſs with which my maſter bore 
his ſtate, ſhewing that it was not natural to him, 
I looked back to his paſt life to ſee by what Hluſ- 
trious actions he had riſen to ſuch an exalted ſta- 
| tion; 


buked for not having examined his report before y 
= __ _w__ = 
n the courſe of theſe tranſactions, I changed 


El 
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tion; but, to. my ſurprize, diſcovered that the 
foundation of his fortune had been no more than 
a phlegmetic ingelence and ſerviliiy of foul, which 
induced his ſuperiors. to entruſt power into his 
hands, without apprehenſion, of its raiſing him to 
a conſequence that might claſh with their deſigns 
on any future occaſion. . 

I ſee you ate aſtoniſhed that a perſon of ſuch a 
turn ſhould ever engage in active ſcenes, or be 
entruſted with the conduct of an enterprize ſo op- 
polite to his diſpoſition as to make ſucceſs im- 
probable. To unexperienced reaſon ſuch things 
muſt ſeem unaccountable; but the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with the ways of man would ſoon reconcile 
you to greater abſurdities. The convenience of 
the parent, not the genius of the child, is in ge- 
neral the only thing conſidered in the choice of a 
profeſſion on which the ſucceſs of life depends; 
and this is the reaſon why ſo few are eminent in 
things ſo eaſy to be eminent in; and when at 
length a perſon may have it in his power to quit 
a profeſhon which he did not chooſe, it is too late 
for him to chooſe another, and therefore he plods 
on with habitual indifference, not knowing what 
elſe to do with bimſelf. | 5 
This may remove your ſurprize as far as it con- 
cerns my maſter's firſt entering into, and continu- 
ing in ſuch a way of life. As to his fitneſs for fo 
difficult and important a command, that was the 
thing leaſt thought of when it was entruſted to 
him, The inſignificancy of his character, and his 
ſervility to his ſuperiors, pointed him out as the 
perſon proper for their purpoſe, as they not only 
made them ſecure that he would not go beyond 
their orders, but would alſo put it in theic power ta 
arrogate to themſelves the merit of ſucceſs, or lay 
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the blame of miſcarriage upon him; and for theſe 


great qualifications only did they chooſe him on 


this occaſion to execute the defgn of another, who 
had been guilty of the unpardonable crime of 


 ſhewing that he knew more than themſelves, and 


whoſe penetration and activity of ſoul might roo 


in; pour have made him fee through their deſigns, 


and matters farther than was conſiſtent with 
them. 5 N ; - | 
dab : 
CH A P. II. 


Motives of the enterprize in which CarYSAL's maſe 


ter was enguged. In a private conference between 


him and bis agent, 


curious ſecrets, in a bufi- 


neſs not generally underflood, are laid open, and a 


feeming contradiction naturally reconciled. 


WHENEVER England is at war with any of 
her neighbours, the effects are felt to the 
extremities of the globe. The armament which 
my maſter now commandet was ſent againſt one 
of the moſt important and wealthieſt ſettlements 
of the Spaniards'in that part of the world, not in- 
deed with an ambitious deſign of annexing it to 
the Rate; or reimburfing any part of the expences 
of the war, but merely to diſtreſs the enemy by its 
deſtruction, and enrich thoſe immediately em- 
ployed in the conqueſt; the proſpe of which, 
and the conſequent ſchemes to accompliſh it, ſo 
entirely engroſſed the attention of them all, ex- 
cept my maſter, that they diſregarded the diffi- 
eulties, and ran ſo eagerly into the dangers of the 
attempt, though ſuch and ſo many as were ſuffi- 
cient. 
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cient to have damped the ardour of any beings di- 
rected by reaſon, and not inſenſible to the firſt 
principle of human action, that bis phlegmatic 
diſpoſition was no impediment to their ſucceſs, as 
it left them at liberty to purſue ſuch meaſures as 
the inſtant oecaſion ſhould ſnew to be expedient, 
without the delay of conſulting bim.——b ſay, 
te except my maſter z” for not all-the- cares of ſo 
extenſive a command, all the hurry and buſtle 
around him, could ever ruffle the charaQteriſtic 
ſtagnation of his min 

e was juſt awoke from his noon-tide. nap, 
when his agent laid the bag in which I was upon 
his table, along with ſome papers. The chink 
of the gold inſtantly attracted bis attention. 
„% Eh!“ (ſaid he, rubbing his eyes and yawning) 
e what is it o'clock ?- And being told, « A 
(continued he, ſtretching and yawning again) 
* I thought I had overſlept myſelf, I am ſo hea- 
« yy! This climate is fit for nothing but ſleep- 
„ ing.“ —— Then riſing languidly, What pa- 
e pers are theſe ? (ſaid he) „Did I not fay I 
«©, would not be troubled about buſineſs?” They 
« ate your on accompts for the owt-ſets of this 
„ expedition, (anſwered the agent) which, if you 
« pleaſe, you had better look over now, as we 
„fall have others to attend to ſoon; I am for- 
„„ ry to ſay it does not anſwer your expectations, 
but the people alleged that they had been made 
« to pay ſo extravagantly for their contracte, that 
« it was impoſhble for them to fink the qualities 
« of the ſtores ſo low as to be able to give you 
« any thing on that account, ſo that all your 
« profit is reduced to the one article of * 
« tale; and in this too every captain muſt go 
60 ſnacks.” . 


« Not 
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Not able to give me any thing !”* ſaid the admĩ- 
ral, who had been rouſed from his lethargic. in- 
difference, by the firſt, mention of his own affairs, 
They lie, the ſcoundrels ; and Pll make them 
© know it. The /- Is ſhew that they have ſunk 
te them with a vengeance, and beyond every 
« gree of reaſon, and if they think that I'll con- 
« nive at their murdering the men, without hav- 
6e ing any ſhare in the profit, they ſhall find them» 
„ felves damnably out in their reckoning ; And 

e therefore, do you go to every purſer in the fleet, 
© and bid them to have a ſurvey privately made of 
de the worſt ſtores, to produce when I call for it. 
& Pl make them come doxwn, and handſomely too, 
« or they ſhall repent it“ | 

But, Sir, (replied the clerk) is not there dan- 
« per that they may diſcover the affair of the 
« Port- tale, in revenge for ſuch an attack; and 

/« that theywwho made the contract with them, 
may be ſo offended as to hinder your being ever 
employed again?“ > e 
I care not!“ (returned the admiral, clapping 
his hands a-kimbo) “I care not for their being 
«offended! Not I!—I don't deſire to be em- 

« ployed. If I mind my Hits this time, I ſhall be 

« as rich as the beſt of them, and will ſtay at 

x6 home, and take my eaſe, as well as they: and 

te as to what you ſay of their diſcovering the affair 

«of the bort. tale, that only ſhews your igno- 

« rance. They would loſe more by that, than 1 

t ſhould, as they have made every thing ſo damn'd 

e bad, and are paid for the whole complement. 

« Beſides, don't you confider whom they are to 

* complain to? No, no, we ſhall hardly expoſe 

tc one another] Things and things hang together 

too 
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too cloſe for that! One is as deep in the mud as 
the other is in the mite.“ | #5. 
But may not they fpread' ſtories abroad, which 4 
e may inj ure your character with the public?“ 

« My character, do you fay * Not in the leaſt. 
« Such ſtories affect only the clerks, and ſuch low 
te people, whoſe perguiſtes thoſe things are reputed 
« to be, and who only appear in them; but that 
t can't be faid to injure them neither, for what 
4 clerk ever had a character that could' be injur- 
© ed! Hah! hah E bah! ſo that your care for cha- 
te rater forſooth is quite unneceſſary | Do what 
4 you will, you cannot ſuffer in that. All you 
ic have to do is to mind your bufmeſs, and when 
&© you have got money, no one will enquire about 
« your character. 36 

Then, Sir, I preſume the account muſt ſtand 
« open as it is, till we go back, to ſettle” thoſe 
& affairs? —— n IF Tank ; 

« Aye !—Or ſtay Þ you may leave it with me. 
« It will amuſe me to look it over when I have 
« nothing elſe to do! And you may pay in what- 
tc ever money you have got too. L can give you a 
receipt on account.“ | | 

% That's right, Sir,” (ſaid the clerk turning 
back, zs — himſelf) I ſhould be glad: to 
ec know what poundage you will require of the ſut- 
s lets for the proviſions they ſhall take. on ſhore, 
* Several of them have applied to me to know.” 

« Only twenty ſhillings in the pound | (anſwer- 
et ed the admiral) cent. per cent. on the firſt coſt.” 

„Perhaps, Sir, (replied the: clerk) you don't 
conſider that the general will expect his comp - 
tion too ?” 

. Well and what is his compoſition to me? 
« Let them give him as much more if they will. 

5 «© They 
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% They can afford it well enough. They may i 
e charge as high as they pleaſe; their cuſtomers Þ 
cannot help themſelves. They muſt pay any 
price, rather than , ſtarve, fince they have no 
© where elſe to go. | | 23 
But you need not give yourſelf any concern 
« about this. The general and I have agreed to 
act in concert, and divide equally between us 
C every profit that can be made, while we con- 
« tinge together, ſo that all you have to do is to 
meet Bis private agent, and ſettle matters with 
SC him.” © 

«tam very glad you have come to a good un- 
« derſtanding with each other ? (ſaid the agent, 
applying equivocally to the admiral, what he 
really meant of -himſelf) * It would otherwiſe 
have been impoſſible to avoid diſagreements, as 
«your intereſts would have elaſhed in ſo many 
t inſtances, than which nothing can be more dan- 
6 gerous in ſuch fairs as ours, for fear of impro- 
«per diſcoveries; but where all parties under- 
s ſtand each other rightly, bufineſs goes on with 
« pleaſure and ſucceſs.” -- | | 
Theſe weighty matters being thus adjuſted, the 

t withdrew, when my maſter walked a turn 
or two about his great cabin, and then opening 
the money-bag, and telling the contents, put a 
few pieces, among which 1 wat, into his pocket, 
and locked up the reſt in his ſtrong box, after 
which he threw himſelf again on the ſofa, to reft 
after the fatigue of ſo much buſineſs. 

You ſeem at a loſs how to reconcile the ſenti- 
ments which my maſter diſcovered in this con- 
ference, with the luxury and magnificence of e- 
very thing about him. But they contradict not 
each other in the leaſt, In the tranſactions _ 

18 
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his agent, he ſhewed the geniune motions of his 
heart; but with the other he has nothing to do. 
They are entirely at the expence of the public, 
though in a manner not obvious to every eye, be- 
ing a' kind of tax eſtabliſhed by cuſtom on the 
purſers of men of war, under the appearance in- 
deed of a preſent to their commanders, but in real- 
ity as a bribe for conniving at their impoſitions; 
and this tax it is that enables thoſe commanders 
to live up to their rank, which their eng pa 
would never do: a ſttiking inſtance of that wi 
ceconomy, which, to fave a penny, lays a man un- 
der the neceſſity of ſtealing a pound. 


C HAP. wt: 


The behaviour of CHRTSAL's maſter, on hearing an 
intertſting piece of news, with his conciſe method of 
conducting an enterprize. CHRYSAL changes hi: 
ſervice for that of a perſon of a very different cha- 
rafter. An eloquent ſpeech, which produces the uſual 
effetts of eloquence. FELT 


M* maſter had not paſſed his time long in this 
agreeable manner, when the officer next to 
bim in command entered haſtily, and told him in 
na tranſport of joy, that the man at his maſt-head, 
bad made the land 3 | 
1 « What land?” (ſaid my maſter, unmoved at 
the news, or the manner in which it was deliver- 
ed by the other, whoſe eyes flaſhed fire as he 
ſpoke) “ What land does he mate? 
ich 1 be place of our deſtination !” (replied the 
big 1 - officer) 


9 
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officer) 4 had juſt then taken an obſervation 


« ſelf, and am convinced I am right. 
Well then,“ (returned my maſter) if you are 
de ſure it is the place, here are your in ions. 
«'You are to lead the van, and cover the landing, 
* about which proper directions will be given by 
te the: general: When that is done, you ſhall have 
c farther orders.” Then ſwelling with the 
thought of bis own conſequence, and reſolving 
to ſupport his dignity by an uncommon effort 
of generoſity / Has the fellow who made the 
ce Jand (faid he) been rewarded for his news?” 

« Not yet; (anſwered the officer) the moment 
cc J heard it, I ran up myſelf to the maſt-head, 
* and as ſoon as I was- convinced it was true, flew 
ce to acquaifit you. But I ſhall remember him, 
n „ Mhmrc ata 
„ And pray when you do, give him this in my 
« my name,” (replied my maſter, putting his hand 
into his pocket, and reaching me to him;) “ the 
*-men's ſpirits muſt be kept up. We fhall have 
«warm work of it; warm work “ 
* Glorious work” (added the officer) the trophies 
&« of your fame will now be eſtabliſned in the op- 
& polite extremities of the globe. Few attain ſuch 
« happineſs.” | 9 
„ Aye!” (ſaid the Admiral, puffing and ſweat- 
ing with the ſenſe of his great achievements), 
« have done ſomething to be talked of in more 
& places than one. I have endured the ſeverities 
« of various climares. But we muſt bear every 
- © thing in the ſervice of our country; we muſt 
« bear every thing without complaining.” . 

« Have you any farther commands, fir? (ſaid 
« the officer), it is proper I ſhould be on ow 

| «] foe 
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te ] ſee ſevetal of the hips have. now made the 
4 ſi of ſeeing Pa vers N 511 N 
8 — more at this time (anſwered the 
„ Admiral). Tou have your orders, and will 
( take the beſt method to execute them. If you 
4 ſhould be at a loſs at any time, you may — 
to me. I ſhall be in my proper Ration, in 1 

rear, attentive to every thing that is doing“ 


ſolving My new . maſter, on this, withdrew, leaving 

1 effort the Admiral to enjoy the contemplation of his | 
ade the own conſequence, and keep himſelf cool till 
8 7* dinner. >; A Act eie ere lieg! 4 
10ment If the indolence of my late maſter was incon- 
t-head, ſiſtent with his ſtation, the activity of my preſent 
e, flew ſeemed to exceed the abilities of a. human being. 
r him, The moment he got to his own, ſhip, he made a 


Ggnal for all the captains in his dimifion, and the 


in my General, to come on board bim; and then order- 
s hand ing his ſhip's crew to be called af?, he went to the 
« the barricades, and waving: his hat over his head, 
have Courage, my lads ! (ſaid he), the day is ours. 
| »The Admiral has given us leave to take yon- 
ophies „ der town, with all the treaſure in it; ſo, that 
ie op- ve bave nothing to do now, but make our for- 
n ſuck *© tunes as faſt as we can, for the place can ne- 
- ver hold out againft us.  'The purſer will give 
weat=- every brave fellow a can of punch to drink 
ents), 8 © proſperity to Old Engleng, and then we'll 
more about our buſineſs with fpirit. We ſhall all 
rities as rich as Jews. The place is paved with gold, 


« which the lubberly Dons have gathered for us. 


every 


muſt Old England for ever is the word, and the day 
WW. is on: ingly e ie 547 
(faid * This eloquent harangue had the effect that elo- 
ard, MR quence always has, it tranſported the hearers out 
I ſce of their ſenſes. They anſwered with three cheers, 
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As they were g 
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Sich made the welkinging; andxhen went Iłip- 


ping and dancing with joy to get their punch, 2 
foretaſte of their good : 
them would not have given up for all their expec- 

iet: 8 | 


2 
19 


cr 

oing off, my maſter happened 
to ſee among the crowd the man-who had firft 
diſcovered the land, and calling to him, Here, 
* iſhip-mate,” ſaid he, giving him a Doubloon, 
4 hete is ſomething the Admiral has ſent you for 
*. your good -a and take. this atfo from me, 
« (giving him another); and I hope to give yau 
mm hundred mote) for hoiſting your colours on 
the top of yonder walls. | 
.. nolle Captain,“ fait the ſai lor, ſhrug- 
ing his ſhoulders, and making his beſt bow, 
'« and ſo 1 will, or it iſhall coſt me a worſe fall 
t than from the main=top-gallan«maſt-head, that 
ig, hen theiſhip tulet n beeb! I'll pull down 
ae proud Spain, and clap Old Eagland in its 


© ace... KITS 
-Thepirit'wbieh my maſter ſhewefl in (every 
word and action, intereſtbd me ſo far in his fa- 
Vvour, chat I was pleaſed at his not having parted 
By this time the General and the Captains were 
-come 6h board; and being ſhen into the great 
cabin, God neus, gentlemen,” ſaid my maſ- 


ter in an eeſtaſy, ſhaking every one of them by 


the hand as they entered, I bring you good 
«© news! Tonder is the object of our hopes, the 
place that is to mae our fortunes, and crown 
„ us with glory, if it is not our own faults; for 
e the Admiral has given us general orders to pro- 
4 Seed in the beſt manner we can, and without 
% joſing time or opportunity in waiting to * 

7 a « ſult 


fortune, which many of 
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66, ſalt him on every occaſion 3 ſo that if we fail, 
« the fault will be entirely ours, L ſeid dahere; 
10 as alſo with the of. f a 
This news filled them all with, the. piabelt ſpi⸗ 
tits. They congratulated each other on a ſuccels 
of 7 they made no doubt; and having con- 
gertad the, meaſures. proper ia de taken return» 
ed to their-ſhips, i carry hen he ns * | 
Hen 574 14-74 en JU. 
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1 i FAME MST EAT T7 
4 charaBenifhc rene does 8 4 
. « maſtery and his friend, — —— Remarks, on 
nr with the cauſes and' conſequences of ſeveral 
celebrated witthrier: A; motive not commomly at- 
; tendedite ; for counage- in ſoldiers: and ſubaltern: of - 
q — e e e ee 
r e W TX 


As on: —＋— — — e m 2 
turned ta the General, for whom he had a 
particular regard, and embracing. him eagerly, 
„% Nbw,. my deareſt friend, (ſaid he), you _ 
" have an opportunity not only of r 

« ie, asl will. add luſtre to che dignity of your 
h, but alſs of: acquiring a fortune to ſu 
port that dignity properly. But: what is t 
6, 6 Lou do not ſrem affected at the happy 
c proſpect l are you not well ?” 

„ Well!” anfwered the General, bmgting vp 
bis ſhoulders, on am well enough-as yet; 
$6 but know not N L hall continue ſo, wi 
| 78 « 18 
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« this damn'd place; the heat” of which feems to 
bare ſet you on fre.“ a 
* Damn'd place, de you N 11 


the other ſpoke, * it will be an bappy place ſor 
4 0 - > It is nov ye r own fault, be hap- 


8 place than where T ſuppoſe you 
6&7 « Faming Py the ' coffee- houſe,” or cracking je, for 
patron over a . But take care the 


« eyes of all your officers are upon you, and if 
_ © they ſhould-oblerve-this indifference, it would 

« ruin you for ever. They would directly attri- 

«© bute it to want bf ſpirit, on the leaft ſuſpicion 
of which, your patron would caſt you off with 
- *'eomrem * ane -abhorrence; and "never intereſt 

a more iu yο⁹e behalf j and you know 
„ with what diffcülttes he obtained this com- 
% mund for you; ſo much inderd; that ratitude 
to him ſhould make you erert yourſelf, If you 
«© had no other motive, ac be in 7 manner ſtaked 
% bis character for you. Come ſtir! vou will 
«© de in no danger. Your poſt exempts you from 
(© that. All you have to doris to appear animat- 
«© ed and alert; and give your” with fire. 
% Tour officers are to encbunter all the Yangers.” 
* Ag for the dangers of wur,“ returned the 

General, ſtung by the [implication in the latter 
part of what my maſter bad faid, I diſregard 
them as much as any man; but this damn'd 
« climate is the thing. I hate the thought of 
« fighting with an invitble enemy, of fucking 
in diſeafes and death with my breath; and then, 
© hefides;: I hate all trouble ſo much too, that I 
40 22 this moment give up the proſpect of 
ory, which you ſeem ſo ſtruck with; to be at 
home ſaſe, 1 at my caſe.” —© But the proſ- 


bas pect 


_ miſter} — to We foal ue at the mann replied wy 


with to bez 


/ 
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i net of gain l would you give up that to? I 
« have often heard you; paſſionately lament your 
« want, of: a fortune ſuitable to -your rank, and 
c now you bave it in your: power 0 acquire: it. 
But ik you- miſs. this opportunity "—— . 
& May, I never get: another No! no! I 
« ſhall bardly give up that! L will; not neglect 
« any thing in my power to acquite a fortune ! 
« But what did you mean juſt now, by faymg 
« you'd go-yourſelF in your Jong-boat to bead the 
t men? Sure that is not neceflacy.”—— 
e Aye! and you muſt. go too for this time | 
« There is no ility of diſpenſing with it. 
«© But this will be the only night you need ſtay 
« on ſhore, or expoſe: yourſelf to any danger. 
© You may go on board every night after this, 
« and ſleep in quiet and ſafety ; for there will be 
© little or no danger by day. All the work muſt 
cc be done by night. —— * LIKES, , 
„My deareſt friend, and if 1 may, I will. It 
te is but ſaying that the night air does not agree 
« with me, and no one will dare' to mutter a 
« word & the conn ooo nm 2 
« Come then, let us move! The men will de 
te their duty with double ſpirits, when they ſee 
« us in earneſt. I am as delirous of making and 


* 


— 


ic enjoying a fortune as you can be, but would 


© make it with as much credit as poſſible, though; 
© and to convince you that I confult your credit 
& alſo, r couſin ſhall go with me, and give 
« out whatever orders I fee proper, as. if t 
« came immediately from you. Only do not 
cc = betray the contrary by your inattention, 
“ Conſider what immenſe treafure there is in the 
% place, and what a noble ſhare of it will falb 
* to you. J . 2 


« Aye! 


/ 


* CH R I SAE: Or, thi 
Ae l ape t let us but once come to ſharing 

4 abe plunder, and Ill engage to be-as alert and 
©. attentive as the beſt of you all: Never fear me 
ec at: that work. No one mall get the ſtart of me 
& there. A yu ſey I muſt ſtay: on ſhore to- 
*« night: er Fit juſt ſee: my wight-dreſe put 
up ready; to take with me, wih a Fbrifüge, 


— two or three uf, and ſome priſanc;' to guard 
« againſt the ref te (hs and then III be 4 — ml 
14 "though T wilt it were poſſible to N 


Jon ſhore this night. There will be fach bn 
and confuſion in landing the men, that Vane 
_ «© unaveidably'put myfelf in an heat, and that is 
very dangereus in the night air; but Pit take 
"3 purge in the morning to carry it aff '——— 
2 Fricbee don't think of ſuch things now. 
4 Your officers all expect you; und it is time you 
4 were with them; ſo remember the conſequence, 
ic and exert yourſelf with ſpirit: The ſucceſs of 
- IG will enable- ens adn the _ of 
FN * 1 


— 
4 ACS [ 1 2-9 14 8h ** 
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45 er en to freak with the 8 b 
tion of whom" introduces a remarkable in 1. 9 4 
0 ignorance of tbe world. Anecdotes of t 
with the bad conſequences of a ſubalters's altempes 


ing to diflinguf oro in the ads oth 
Y Aer then 9 his friend; 8 


was juſt going to attend the buſineſs of his 
rate department, when a ſubaltern officer in 
of the Og under the general's com- 
mand, 


* "DEE s. 
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mand, deſired to ſpeak with him directly on mat- 
ters of the moſt eatneſt importance. 4a 
At the mention of the officer's:name; the ge- 
neral ſhewed the ſtrongeſt diſguſt. , * Damn that 
% meddling fellow, (ſaid be peeviſhly) what would 
c he be at now ꝰ I ſuppoſe this is one of his ro- 
© mantic ſchemes to diſſinguiſi himſelf / Lam not 
at leiſure: Let him wait. 
„ Pray who is this?“ (ſaid my maſter, not 2 
little ſurprĩiaed at the manner in which the gene- 
ral ſpoke) ** And. what ſcheme can he propoſe, 
© that ſhould give you ſuch offene? 
He is an 8 ignorant fellow, (an- 
<« ſwered the general) who/knows ſo little of the 
« world as to think of riſing in the army by his 
« merit, as he calls it; and for that purpoſe, not 
« content with doing his duty, is always ſeeking 
% unneceſſary dangers, in order, fotſooth, 0 di/- 
i tinguiſi himſelf; though his on experience, as 
« well as general obſetvation, might ag ſince 
© have convinced him of the folly of tuch a 
„ ſcheme, as he never has” been in any action 
© in which he bas. not found means to make 
4 himſelf remarkable; and ſtill ſo far from riſing, 
& he has had the mortification to ſee himſelf evi- 
« dently flighted, and younger oſſicers daily put 
© over bis head, for no other reaſon but becauſe. 
© they: behaved, in a leſs offenſive. manner.” 
1 don't underſtand you. What offeyce 
© can poſhbly be taken at a man's ſtriving to diſ- 
„ tinguiſh himſelf in a profeſſion, where emula- 
tion is in a. manner effential. to ſucceſs ? 
2“ Perhaps it may in the navy. But ſhew 
4 me, if you can, one inſtance in the army of a 
« man's riling by that kind of merit! No! no! 
«. our rule is directly the contrary, A. ſubaltern's 
n _ © attempting 


260 C HRT S AL: Or, the —- 
& attempting to diſtinguiſh himſelf, is an affront 
« to his ſuperiors not to be forgiven, as it im- 
cc plies a ſauey defign of putting himſelf into com- 
« petition with them for the good opinion of the 
% public; and therefore ſuch attempts are always 
« diſcountenanced. If it were otherwiſe, no man 
<« of. fortune or intereſt would ever enter into the 


« army, as he could not think of enjoying bis 


© eaſe, or ſhewing a prudent regard to bis ſafety, 


& on any occaſion, without being liable: to be ex- 
c poſed to diſgraceful compariſons by the imper- 
« tinent alliduity or raſhnefs of every hot - head 
<« ed or beggarly fellow, who has no way of being 
« able to live but by ſhewing bis diſregard for life 


s and all-its pleaſures. Indeed e ang poſ- 
u 


« fibly feem to be ſome excuſe for ſuch beha- 
« viour, but this man has not that to plead. He 
& js above want, and acts in this manner merely 
« from an ambitious, turbulent ſpirit, that muſt 
« be under. You ſeem ſurpriſed at what I 


« fay; but Fl give you an inſtance or two of the 
. effects of this very man's paſſion for dinflin- 


« guiſhing himſelf in more ways than one, which 


© will convince-you of the neceſſity of a general's - 


4 fupprefling every tendency to emulation of that 
% kind in the army. | | 

In our laſt attempt hoon the coaſt of Spain, 
t a young gentleman-of family and fortune took 


Eg him to go as à volunteer with the general, 


« merely to indulge curioſity, and have fome- 
« thing to talk of among the ladies on his return. 
« As they were on their voyage, the gentleman 
et unluckily happened to fall into company with 


„ this officer, who, on hearing him talk away 


& careleſsly in the confidence of his great fortune, 
& had the aflurance to tell him that courage dit 
7 7 3 | * not 


* m 2 D 8 
2 2 . 8 
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« not conſiſt in words; but that when they ſhould 
« meet the enemy, be bimſelf would give him 
« an opportunity of proving bis, by keeping him 
«© com any. ent 1 14 

„ The gentleman, never conſidering that his 
« Gtuation in life raiſed him above emulation 
« with one ſo much below bim, thought ſuch a 
« -qhallenge could not be refuſed and according» 
«ly the day that our troops were beat off, in his 
« way to the ſea-ſide unluckily meeting this man, 
ac ho with his uſual defign of diſtingusſbing bim- 
＋ felt had officioufly drawn the company to which 
is he belonged, and which he had ſo endeared him- 
« ſelf to by a mean attention to relieving their 
« wants, when not occaſioned by their own faults, 
«&- that they would. follow him any where, and 
« made 4 ſtand in a place of ſuch danger, that 
e no one but himſelf would have thought of tak- 

ing paſt there, in order to cover the embarka- 

«tion of ſuch as could eſcape, and remember- 

% ing what had paſſed between them on board; 

. would needs — with him; here he was killed 

by the very firſt fire of the enemy, as it was 

« the greateſt odds but every one of them muſt _ 

« have been, unſupported as they were; though 

« it appeared afterwards, that had the 

t poſted a proper foree in that very place at firſt, 

«© or even reinforced him, the retreat might have 
been regular, and the greateſt' part of the hea- 

. vy loſs which he ſuffered, ſaved. But that was 

&- no buſineſs of this man's; and it was the high- 

«. eſt impudence'in one of his ſtation to take ſuch. 

e ſtep without orders, as muſt necefſarily ex- 
- &/ poſe the neglect of his general, and draw dif- . 
grace upon him; for. which reaſon any general 


<«- would rather even loſe a battle, than owe it. to 
cs ſuch. 
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* ſuch means as muſt take away the credit of it 
9 from bim im that manner,” 


1 


n W 
Continued. Tha officer angnitr hin of the mpute 


tion off ingratitude by a piete 0 
— dier, wr 6 2 bis. % 
r quit the army for an: umu genen. 5 
EEE the army. key 2 
on was tis the only y infance: in which 
man's paſſion d/tinguifbhing himſe 
. was artended wich Te nn 


; Sap that occahonm.. 4 

« As he was ſi — (for! be 
0 had ſtaid Pr comer the- eſcape of others; 
ge that when the remains off his little party was 
« at length broke by the whole body of: "tho! ene 
4 mys army, and driven: to the ſen · ſi | 
* was not a boat near to take them off; Sn 
be he had no other way of eſcaping himſelf but by 

EY * ſea and ſwimming after them) 

9 My ca incumbered-with his clothes. that he 
4 was in the greateſt danger of being drowned, 
& which one of his men, who ſwam better, hap- 

« pening to- perceive, and knowing by bis dreſs 
„ that he was an officer, he ſaved | him, without 
« diſtinguiſhing in the confuſion of ſuch a ens 
4% tion who he was. 

« As ſoon as the officer came to bimſelf in the 
« boat, (for he was ſo near being drowned as to 
4 bare loſt his ſenſes) and underſtood. what had 


% happened, 


— 
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10 | d, he — — telling 
<« him ſlightly, that it was very well, ;praceeded to 
ic exert Wat in his uſual eſficiout manner, in 


4 faving as many others, who were in the ſame 


5 circumſtances, from which he had juſt eſcaped 
4 himſelf, as he could, (while all his ſuperior of- 
te ſicers, who had taken care to get off in time, 
ct were refreſning themſelves after their fatigue 
« and fright), without taking any farther notice 
i of the ſoldier who had ſaved him; though every 
« one-thonght he ſhauld have given the poor fel- 
4 Jow a guinea:or:two at leaſt, in reward for his 
4 yopd-nature, and failed not to rail at him lJoud- 
«jy for neglecting it. | | 

 «« Beſides the pitifulneſs and ingratitude of ſuch 
« behaviour, there was another circumſtance that 
« made it look ſtill worfe, which was, that he had 
« had this very ſoldier ſeverely puniſhed for ſome 
fault, juſt before they had embarked on this ex- 


„ pedition, fo that it appeared like perſiſting in 


ee perſonal malice to him. For he is not ſatisfied 
« with diſtinguiſhing himſelf only in time of ac- 
«tion. Even before the war was thought of, his 


+ * attention to diſcipline gave equal offence, as 


c it put every officer in. the regiment to the 
<« trouble of minding matters, which otherwiſe 
© they ſhould never have thought about, in order 
4 to avoid impertinent compariſons. 

But all the railing of the men, and reflections 
of the officers, had no effect upon him. He 
© minded his bulineſs with his uſual aſſtduity and 
« ſtrictneſs, nor ever ſeemed to think of what had 
60 ened during the whole voyage home. 

ce 83 only affectation, to make what 
« he intended to do the more remarkable. Ag 
© ſoon as the troops were landed in England, he 

heath ordered 


n CHAT SA I.: Or, te 


'< ordered the ſoldier to come one morning to his 
« quarters, and bring his wife with him. 


„ The common motive for ſuch orders was far 


from raiſing him in the opinion of any who heard 
* of it. However, many ſimilar inſtances convin- 
e cing the ſoldier that he myſt obey, they went ac - 
cc cordingly; where after aſter àa few common 
4 queſtions, I have ſent for you, brother ſol- 
4 dier, (ſaid the officer) to make you ſome return 
« for the ſervice you did moe. Here is your diſ- 
« charge from the regiment. You were bred to a 
* good trade, and have had time to be cool'd from 
ce the follies which firſt made you liſt in the 
« army; and your wife is an induſtrious honeſt 
«© woman, fo that there is no danger but you may 


« do very well in your buſineſs, to ſet-you up in 


<< which here is an hundred pounds; and ſo tak 
c care of yourſelf, and God bleſs you“. 
« Sir Sir! noble Sir!” (ſaid — > er 
come withſuch unexpected generoſity) .I humbly 
ae thank your honour ; but why my diſcharge 7 III 


ic never quit you. PI hve and die with you! Pl 


4 I don't defire my difcharge.”— - 
„ don't believe you do!“ (anſwered the officer) 
«nor do I in the leaſt doubt your —_— But J 
c cannot have you under my command. Your 
« carelefineſs has often led you into faults, which 
| © have obliged me to puniſh you, as it too proba- 
« bly may again. Now after the ſervice you have 
« done me, I never cauld- bear the thought of 
«© having you puniſhed, and I never will have any 


<< follow your honour to the mouth of a cannon, 


„ man under me, who ſhall eſcape puniſhment, 
hen he commirs a fault that deſerves it; fo 
that we muſt part. My advice to you, as your 
4 friend, is to return to your own country, and 
7 5 follow 
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o his « follow your buſineſs; and if I ſee that you make 

« a good uſe of what I have now given you, I 
s far 4 Mall be ready to aſſiſt you farther. But if you 
eard «-chooſe to continue in the army, any regiment 


« will readily receive you.” 
No! (replied the fellow ſobbing and blubber- 
« ing); no! finceT muſt not ſtay with you, I will 
cc ſerve under no-one elle —— ¼ 
% Now what do you think was the conſequence 
*« of this vanity? Why truly, he diftinguiſbed him- 
« ſelf ſo much by it, that no other officer met with 
« any reſpect from the ſoldiers after, who were 
« continually-crying him up for his generoſity, to 
ic excite others to follow his fooliſh example, and 
« throw away their money in relieving the diſtreſs 
ce of a-parcel of fellows, whom they have nothing 
«to do with, and the government is obliged to 
* take care of, if they are worth any care, after 
« they are paſt doing farther ſervice.” 
60 But the general ſhewed proper reſentment of 
« ſuch impertinence, and put an officer younger 
« by many years over his head, to reward the 
© pains: he had taken to dgftinguifb 90 No, 
% no! that is not the way to riſe in the army 
r) % now-a-days. Where a man has neither money, 
I « nor intereſt to puſh him forward, being able to 
Ir « ng a good ſong, or pimp well, or having a hand- 
h « ſome wife, or fifter, with a proper degree of hu- 
* 
e 
f 
4 
4 
) 


« mility and complaifance, will avail him more 
<* than all the courage and conduct in romance.” 


Vor. HI, C CHAP, 


\ 
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Grin) Al's 3 f ſome intere fling comparia 
ſons between the land and fea ſervices, which ace 
count for the different ſucceſs in them. The officer 
ig admitted, and put under — profurging. ts to 
do more than his .. 


T'T-is remarked that men ſeldom enquire into the 
cauſes of things continually before their eyes. 
Hahitual acquaintance prevents that. . euriolity, 
which is one of the greateſt incentives to-know- 
ledge... They have always feen ſuch things; and 
therefore have never enquired how they came to 
be ſo. My maſter who had long obſerved the fact, 
but nevet thought of the cauſe, was at firſt a good 
deal ſurpriſed at what his friend ſaid, After ſome 
pauſe, ©* I am afraid what you ſay is too true, (ſaid 
cc he), and I am ſorry for it. The ſervice would 
o on much better if it, were, otherwiſe, as you 

Ky 6 ours does, many of. the maſt. eminent com- 
ic manders in which have raiſed themſelves from 
« the very loweſt ſtations, merely by that kind 
«of merit, which you take. ſuch pains to e 


66 ra 

| OO may be fo,” anſwered. the general; 
« but the caſe of your fervice, and ours-is quite 
« different. Every captain of a man of war, when 
cc on a ſeparate cruiſe, acts as a general in chief; 
« and even in a fleet, his force is ſo immediatel 
i collected under his own command, and ſeparat- 
« ed from every other, that it is in fome meaſure 
4 in the nature of a detachment; ſo that, in both 
© caſes, he has a * to do whatever he thinks 


© proper, 
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« proper, without danger of giving offence to any 


% one elſee IE 
% But how ſhould you like to have one of yout 
«© midſhipmen, or lieutenants, running every mi- 
«© nute to you with advice, or preſuming to ſtrike 
te out new methods for working the ſhip in a gate 
« of wind, or fighting her in time of action?“ 
Perhaps not very well, without he had be- 
c fore- hand ſhewed me the advantage of ſuch new 
© methods, and then I ſhould moſt readily adopt 
« them, without ever conſidering whom they 
* camefrom. But, indeed, there is a more eſſential 
« difference between your ſervice and ours, than 
tt you have taken notice of, which is, that every 
tt man muſt be a ſtated time a ſubaltern, (a mid- 
« ſfipman); before he can, by any intereſt, be pro- 
© moted to''a higher rank; which time is ſuf- 
*-ficient for him to acquire a competent degree 


« of knowledge in his buſineſs, and which time 


« he can ſcarcely apply to any thing elſe ; as, from 
« the ſituation he muſt be in for the greateſt part 
« of it, (at ſea), he has nothing elſe to which he 
« can apply himſelf; and this, and the ſpirit of 
« emulation, for the exertion of which their act - 
e ing ſeparately affords them, as you obſerve, the 
«© moſt advantageous opportunities, may poſhbly 
«© be the reaſons, why ſo many diſtinguiſh them- 
& ſelves, (if I may uſe the word without offence), 
« among us ſo gloriouſly, and with ſuch advan- 
te tage to their country; while the officers of the 
« army, for want of due encouragement to per- 
c ſonal merit, become diſpirited, and indifferent to 


the ſucceſs of a ſervice in which they have no 


« hopes of riſing, by any means in their own n 
5 power,” | | 
N C 2 * A 
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-« A. ſevere remarker might perhaps account for 40 
this diſcouragement to emulation, and neglect the | 
* of perſonal merit in the army, from motives not gene 
« much to the credit of the commanders, and ſay, te pe 
te that ar. they had. not riſen by ſuch themſelves, they 4 at 
© looked with. an invidious eye upon them, as a « ir 
1c reproach. to their. own. want of both. Indeed, it $1 
t cannot be juſt to expect, that a general, <vho hat « x 
* ent his life in paying court to. a minifler, or fa- 1 
« vourite, or who. was preferred only for his intereſ 10 t 
% i Parliament, ſhould. underſtand the minutie of « y 


55. his duty, and ſee the neceſlity of encouraging a 
e merit, the want of which was no obſtacle to his 
* own- preferment.—But this is an evil beyond 
© our power to redreſs; though, till it is redreſſed, 
e matters can never go on with that ſucceſs, which 


A contrary conduct would make certain. . 
„However, IL think you had better ſee this. 66 
« gentleman. Perhaps he may have ſomething to 
« inform you of, worth your attention. At any cc 
rate, it is not proper to throw any damp on | 
ic courage, at ſuch a time as this.“ 10 of 
The general, who ſeldom diſputed my maſter's | 
opinion, accordingly ordered him to be admitted; 6 
and, enquiring what was his buſineſs, Sic, (ſaid 
e the. officer,) I come to inform you, that I have . 
« diſcovered a proper place for. landing the troops, 6 
t which I will undertake to make good, with onl | 0 
© two. hundred men of the regiment to which | c 
© belong, againſt all the force of the enemy, if I 
„ an permitted to go directly, before they have 


& time to throw up any works there.” —— 

* You have diſcovered, Sir!“ anſwered the ge- 
neral haughtily, ** I do not underſtand you! Pray 
«< when did you make this notable diſcovery ?—— 


66 Juſt 


| tion, {ending him, — with indignation at 


e Juſt now, Sir;“ replied the officer, not in 
the leaſt diſconcerted at the manner in which the 


enetal ſpoke; © the tranſport in which I was, hap» 
5 pening to ſtretch away a-head, I got out a boat, 
and have reconnoitred a great part of the coaſt, 


te jn the think of the enemy's fire. 

% And pray, who ordered you to reconnoitre in 
« this manner? — 
No one, Sir, I never wait for orders to do any 
« thing that I think for the advantage of the ſer- 


« vice.“ 


« Then, Sir; Pl! have you to know, that no 


« man under my command ſhall take upon him 

© to do any thing without orders. He is a 

© man who does his duty, and I deſire no more.” — 
“ But though you may not expreſsly deſire 

* it, Sir, I hope it is no perſonal offence to you, 

« for an officer to ſtrive to diſtinguiſh himſelf !”? - 


* Perſonal offence | What do you mean, Sir? 


” ; 


« I do not underftand you! | 
2am ſurprized at that Sir! I think my 
« meaning is pretty plain.” | 


* Sir, 1 care not what you think; but III 


© make you bridle your tongue.” | 
* Bridle my tongue! That is not in your 
« power, Sir; nor perhaps my hands either, at 


ten proper time. I will ſay what I know to be 


„ juſt, and do what I have a right to do, with- 
s out being browbeaten by any man.” 

— “ And ſo will I, Sir, do what I have a right 
* to do; I will this moment put you in arreſt for 


cc —— inſolence, and keep you there, till you 
cc 


ave learned how to behave yourſelf more pro- 
« perly to your ſuperiors. _ | 
The general inſtantly put his threats in execu- 
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ſuch treatment, under arreſt to the thip to which 
be belonged. - 

- The converſation between the general and the 
officer had been carried on ſo rapidly, that my 
maſter had not any opportunity of interfering. 
As ſoon as 
16 he dryly) this affair had not been carried to 
* ſuch extremity. It will have an ugly appear- 
« ance at this time, and may be- made very bad 
1c uſe of, in caſe of any nnen 2 
«© ment.” 


« Why! why!” (ſaid the general; ſcarce reco- 


vered from his paſſion); . — could I help it? 
* Would you have me bear-to be infulted,. and 
«© threatened in that manner, without ſhewing 
** the reſentment proper for my ſtation ?” 
By no means: When things had gone ſo far, 
« J do not ſee how you could aveid doing what 
% you have done. I only wiſh you had treated 
« him at firſt in another manner, and not pro- 
6 yoked him beyond his reaſon. L own I have 
&* conceived a favourable gpinion of him. He 
« appeared to be actuated by true zeal, and ſpoke 
« with the cool ficmneſs — a ſoldier, till he was 
66 put off his guard. To be ſure there was a great 
„ impropriety in his going. to reconnoitre in that 
„% manner, as it may draw the attention of the 
« enemy that way; 2 t then;he might have been 
« told x2 that, without treating: him with ſuch 
6  haughtine6. ” 
Vet true; it was very ee I wiſh 
< I had thought of that. But the inſolence of his 
coming to adviſe one, and preſuming to ac 
« without orders, put it out of my head.“ 
— * What is paſt cannot be helped now; but 

« do not do any thing farther to-day, and II. ry 


— 


he was gone, I heartily wiſh (ſaid 
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tc to make it up ſome way to-morrow, before it 
« gan be known, or have any bad conſequences.” 
The friends. then parted, though neither quite 
ſo well ſatisfied: with the other as — this affair. 


* 
» 


CH AP. VIII. 

The affair is made up by CHRYSAL's maſter, on the 
generals making an apology to the officer, and ac- 
counting: candidly for what he had done. The offi= 
cer quits the army, leaving an interefling piece of 

: infiruftion behind him.—Some ſhort but ſtriking 
ſtetches of the progreſs. of the enterprize. 


- — Iz © . = 


1 SEE you are anxious for the fate of this officer; 
4 To ſatisfy your curioſity, and avoid being o- 
bliged to break the · thread of my narrative with 
the ſequel of this ſtory at another time, I will 
give it to you now. > 

At the inſtance of my maſter, the general ſent 
the next morning to diſcharge the officer from the 
arreſt; but he, conſcious of his innocence, and 
glowing with reſentment for the indignity offered 

to his honour,. refuſed. to flir till. his character 
ſhould. be cleared by a- court-martial, which he 
therefore reſolutely demanded as his right. 

This embarraſſed the general not a little. How- 
ever, after. ſome days, when the officer's patience 
was pretty well tried, and the ſevere loſſes ſuſtain- 
ed in the courſe of the ſiege, made the worth of 
ſuch men more. attended to, my. maſter. attacked 
him on his farble, his principles of honour, and 
zeal for the ſervice of. his country, and prevailed 

on him to return to his duty, on the general's 
09 making 
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making him an apology for what had paſſed ; 
which, taking the hint from my maſter, he attri- 
buted entirely to his apprehenſion of the enemies 
being put on their guard by his reconnoitring, fo 
as to prevent his landing the troops at that place, 
as he had before dgſigned: and, to conceal the diſ- 
race he had ſuffered, he not only expreſſed this 
publicly, and treated him with an appearance of 
uncommon reſpect during the ſiege, but alſo, on 
his return home, to avoid ſome conſequences 
which might not have been ſo very agreeable to 
him, when the officer, no longer immediately un- 
der his command, made a reſolute demand of per- 
fonal ſatisfaion, repeated his former apology in 
the moſt public manner and obliging terms, and 
affected to uſe his intereſt to get him promoted; 
but too cooly to ſucceed, ſo univerſal was the of- 
fence taken at his preſuming to think of Hin- 
guiſbing himſelf, by a conduct which gave trouble 
to bis equals to imitate, and reflected diſgrace on 
his ſaperiors, wwho had never practiſed the like them. 
elves. : 
7 The conſequence at length was, that after re- 
peated breaches of direct promiſes to do him juſ- 
tice, he thought it proper to quit a ſervice in 
which he had ſpent the prime of his life with cre- 
dit, but without advantage, in order to ſhew an , 
honeſt reſentment, and avoid the mortification of 
meeting farther negleQ ; leaving behind him this ' 
important inſtruCtion, -purchaſed by his dear ex- 
perience, that perſonal merit is quite unneceſſary in 
a ſubaltern officer, and an obſtacle, not an aſſiſlance 
to his riſing in the army.—But to return to my 
lore, * . K. R a | 
"Faw muſt not expect a circumſtantial detail of 
the progreſs of this enterprize, The EY 
4 173-1 of 
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of ſuch an unſettled. ſtate.— But to return. 
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of war are too confuſed to give pleaſure to reaſon 
in the repreſentation, too horrid not to give pain 
to humanity, + | ö 
I I ſee you. think this remark too ſevere; but that 
is the effect of prejudice. When the victories 
which have been blazoned higheſt, and reflected 
the greateſt glory on thoſe who gained them, are 


ſtripped of the falſe colourings laid on only to 


dazzle and deceive, and examined coolly, moſt of 


them will. be found to have been owing to ſome 
unforeſeen accident, ſome lucky improvement of 
a blunder of the enemy, or elle an obſtinate per- 
ſe verance in their. own, after every boaſted rule of 
art has been broken through, every reſource of 
judgment exhauſted in vain, and to have been at- 
tended by circumſtances of ſuch miſery and loſs 


to victors, as well as vanquiſhed, as blaſted every 


glory, and infinitely over-balanced.all advantage 

ſſible to be gained by them. I ſhall therefore 
— touch upon ſuch particulars as may ſerve to 
give a ſketch of the character of thoſe concerned 


in them. 21 


The ardour ſhown by the ſubaltern officers and 
private men, when they received orders for land- 
ing, was impoſſible to be accounted for from any 
other principle than diſregard. to a life deſtitute of 
every comfort. and convenience that could endear it; 
a remark. which, to the humane wiſdom of ſome, 
may ſeem to juſtify the deficiency and badneſs of 
every kind of proviſion. made for their ſupport 3: 
while thoſe, whoſe more exalted rank may 
thought to-animate_ them with a ſenſe of honour 
and ambitious hope, and who therefore do not 
want ſuch an incitement to deſperation, enjoy a 
luxury ſcarce to be reconciled with the confuſion 


The 
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The remainder of that, and all the next day, 
was taken up in making preparations for landing 
the troops, which was effected under cover of the 
night, when ſome were drowned in 'apptoaching 


an unknown ſhore in the dark, fome killed by the 
enemy, and more by their own men, in. the tumult | 


and confuſion of ſuch ſcenes. 
In the ſame manner was the ſiege of the town 


, carried on, manifold more of, the affailants falling 
every hour by the inclemencies of a chmate unna- 


tural to them, and againſt which no proper 

viſion had been made, though they had been de- 
ſtined to meet its fierceſt fury, by diſeaſes cauſed 
by the badneſs of every neceffary of life, and a- 
the miſconduct of their leaders, than 
by all the efforts of the enemy, all the arts which 
the ingenuity of man could deviſe, for the —_ 
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R attention 5s As: — the 
pearance of 2 you Ae who 
25 If at the feet of bi 1 ery to pr profer an ex- 
traordinary requeſt. of Al- 
'PHONSO Guzman; — e young 1 | 


I WAS relieved from the pain of attending to 
ſuch ſcenes of horror, by an affair that ſhew- 
ed, in a ſtriking light, the force of paſtons more 


| natural to the heart of man. 


As my maſter, who was the ſoul of the enter- 
prize, was ſtanding one night to ſee the effect of 
« battery which he had cauſed to be raiſed on arr 

eminence, 
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eminence, that commanded a particular quarter 
of the town, (for not content with performing 
his own duty in his proper ſtation by ſea, he li- 
terally fulfilled his promiſe, to his friend the 
General, and directed the operations by land alſo 
in his name), a youth, who had made his eſcape 
from the garriſon, and advanced in the face of 


all their fare, though ſufficient to terrify any be - 


ing capable of terror, threw himſelf at his fe 
in agonies of diſtreſs. be FATS by 

y maſter, whoſe heart was warmed. with that 
generous. compaſſion which is inſeparable from 
true courage, was ſtruck at the ſight; and, raifing 


him from the ground, bade him declare the na- 


ture of his diſtreſs, and expect every aſſiſtance to 
which he was entitled by the ſacred duties of hu- 
manity. ; | 


Encouraged by theſe words, the youth raiſed 


bis head, and; fixing his eyes upon my maſter with 


a look inexpreſſibly ſupplicating, O ſtop your 
© fire, gracious Chief,“ ſaid he, preſſing his lips 
paſſionately to the hand that had raiſed him, and 
on which he ſtill hung, ** ſtop your fire in that 


.« fatal direction, where it can hurt only inno- 


te cence and virtue. That building, againſt which 
C it is levelled, is not a part of the fortifications, 
e the deſtruction of which can be of any ſervice 


<« to you. It is a convent dedicated to the Virgin 
«© Mother of. God, and at this time contains all 


* that my foul holds dear, all that is beautiful 
“ and virtuous under heaven.” | 


Though his youth, beauty, and diſtreſs, inter 
eſted every one preſent in the ſupplicant's favour, 


the nature of his ſuit muſt neceſſarily have pre- 
vented his ſucceſs. But an accident ſaved him 
from the pain of being refuſed; the powder which 
Was 
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was to ſerve the guns ſomehow catching fire, and 
deſtroying the greateſt part of the battery, in the 
inſtant he ſpoke. eee e. 

Not all the horrors of ſuch a ſcene could ſup- 
—— the joy be felt at an event ſo favourable to 


is hopes. Heaven has interfered,“ exclaimed 


he in an ecſtacy, Heaven has interfered to ſave 
her, and man will not preſume to oppoſe its 
bc pleaſure.” - n *. 9 

The enthuſiaſtic manner in which he ſaid this, 
ſtruck my maſter. ** Reſtrain your paſſions for a 
« few moments,“ ſaid he, till I have leiſure 


* to attend more particularty to you; and then, 
4 if you can convince me of the truth of what 


4 yu ſay, yout requeſt ſhall be complied with. 
cc 


ar be it from me to hurt thoſe hapleſs votaries 

© of religion. Britons ſeek other objects of their 
% valour.“—He then gave the neceſſary orders 
for repairing the battery; and, deſiring the youth 
to follow him, went on board his ſhip, where he 
treated him with every mark of politeneſs and 
compaſſion. | ; 454 | 
As ſoon as they bad taken ſome refreſhment, 
my maſter made a ſign to every one elſe to retire z 
and addreſſing himſelf to the youth, in the moſt 
humane manner, deſired to know who he was, 


and what motives could have induced him to run 


into ſuch imminent danger, in order to prefer a 
ſuit, of the ſucceſs of which there was fo little 
probability. ws | ee 
The youth for ſome moments hung down his 
head, abaſhed ; then, with a figh that ſeemed: to 
burſt his heart, *“ It is my duty, moſt generous 
« 'Chief,” ſaid he, “to give you the information 
« you require, however painful the taſk may be 
* to me; eſpecially as your condeſcending to liſ- 
cc ten 
„„ 


c i life of 1 
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«ten to the ſtory of my misfortunes awakes TY 
« hope, that you will be moved by them to grant 


ce ueſt on which depends my life. 
« My name is Alphonſo. My father, Don Pedro, 


'« hears an honourable command in the forces 


© which defend yonder city againſt your arms, 


ec but glories more in the our of being de- 
c ſcended from the noble family of Guzman, 
ec whichihas preſerved its blood pure from every 


tc debaſing mixture, fince the beginning of time, 
«in the mountains of Caſſile, and produced a 
tc race of heroes, whoſe fame has filled the world. 
«© When my father arrived at an age fit to 
cc bear arms, as none of the powers of Europe 
4 dared to provoke the wrath of Spain, diſdaining 
orious peace, he entered into the 
& forces ſent hither to reduce ſuch of the rebel - 
«© lious natives as ſtill preſumed to refuſe ſubmiſ- 
% ſion to the monarch of the Spaniſb worlds, 
6 where he ſignalized himſelf ſo eminently, that, 
c at the end of ſeven years, his merits were re- 
et warded with a commiſſion, ſigned by the Vice- 
« roy himſelf, in the name of the King. 
„ Such a diſtinguiſhed honour = weight to 
© the addrefles which he had for ſome time paid 
e to the only daughter of Don Alonzo Garcias, 
«© who was a native of Arragon, and had been 


“ ſent over by the King to fill the important of- 


e fice of Secretary to the Receiver of his Re- 
ec venues | 1 1 
* From. this marriage, ſo honourable to both 
cc ren I have the happineſs to derive my 
« birth, if it can be called an happineſs to be 
«© born only to misfortunes. - | 
As I was the ſole hope of two ſuch illuſtrious 
© houſes, no pains were ſpared to give me an e- 
Vor. III. | D s qucation 
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_<<-father's conſequence being 


gs CATS AL 0% the 
« ducation ſuitable to 2 birth; the great ex 
1 -ploits of my anceſtors, the antiquity, and un- 


_ « tainted nobility of my blood, were continually 


© repeated to me, to excite emulation, and inſpire 
vt me with proper ſentiments of honour. Such 
care ſeemed the ſureſt means to procure bappi- 
ac neſs; but the wiſdom of man ſtrives i in vain a 
. gainſt the decrees of fate. 
In the nei — father's houſe, 
% there lived a merchant named Don Wrong 
**;berween whoſe, family and ours there was the 
*f cloſeſt intimacy ; an intimacy mutually advan - 
«6 tagequs, the countenance ot a perſon of my 
an bonour to his 
ce ſtiend, ho never omitted thoſe returns of gra- 


44 titude, which. bis . 
. portunity of making. 
2 * Is — — -bad an only 


, whoſe 
—— heireſs to his great fortune was:the-leaſt 

Heaven bad beſtowed upon her. O 
Ph - wp behold you more? May 
yet raiſe r of cal- 

" ling you mine ?” 

At iheſe words a flood of tears.choaked his ut- 
terance; my maſter took the opportunity to go 
out, and give ſome orders to 8 and on 
his return, the youth proceeded. 

„ Dm ;Antonid's, and I bei ing nearly of 
4 the ſame age, the tender — of infant 
46 fondneſs grew up between us, and improved 
t with aur ripening years. The attention of my 


4 father was too much engrofied:by his military 
e cares, to take natice of our attachment; and my 


« mother was ſo ſenkble of the many perfection 
4 f Qliuia, that, far from diſcouraging, ſhe pro- 
* ene inther power, dwell- 


We ing 
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continually on her praiſes; and ſug 
10 e ſuch eas en u 
* as were ſuited to our ages, and moſt likely ts 

« make an tm on her tender heart. 

« Nor did the father of Ole (ſhe had loſt her 
* mother in her infancy), ſhew any diſſatisfaction 
« at a paſſion which could notieſcape' his notice 3 
influenced moſt probably by a ſenſe of the ho- 
*« nour which he ſhould derive from ſuch an * 


| 4 liance. 3 


In this leppy ftate we lived, til 1 entered on 
* my fiſteenth year, when my father thoughe it 
proper for me to learn the art of war, in order 
* to qualify me ſor ſueh military promotions as F 
« was entitled to by my birth ʒ and for that pur- 
6 4 Poſe, gave me notice 8 to march 
ome troops, which were going to rein- 
« hey a-garriſon in the: -moſt diftanr part of he 55 
dom. r 
1 heart bst with all the ambi- 
« 2 — — 
mu inſpire, ought o e- 
« parated from Few overbalanced every other 
« conſideration. In tbe firſt emotions of m 
rere father's- 
feet, and raſhly owned my paſſion, imploring 


« bim, as he re my life, to make me happy 
< in the poſſeſſiom oi e love, before he attempt- 
ed parting; us, even 


It is impoſhble-to describe bis; his rage on this 
unh diſcovery. Spurning me from him 
* with his foot, Degenerate wretch ! (ſaid he, 
hen his wrath permitted him to ſpeak)! dege- 
nerate wretch l to ſtain the honour => your blood 
Aby thinking of an alliance with the daughter of 
* perſon of whoſe 2 vou have no knaw- 
ledge ! 


4% | (CHRYB AL. 0% 8. 


«edge! (for, in all the intercourſe of intimacy, 
te. the father of Olivia. had never difcovered in 
« what part of Spain he had been born; not could 
© the recital of illuſtrious pedigrees, the conſtant 
topic of. diſcourſe. among the noble, ever incite 


4c him to an emulative mention of his own)—— 


Hence]! Fly-my ſight this moment; nor ever 
« preſume to appear before me a 1 till you * 
1. 5 1 ered this diſgraceful 147 * 
knew the inflexibility of * e 
per too well to attempt making any reply, even 
would the fulneſs of my heart have permitted 
« me. I, retired therefore without ſpeaking: a 
* word, and going to my mother, informed Jer | 
of my diſtreſs, which ſhe ſtrove to alleviate by 
&« every expreſhion of tenderneſs and conſolation; 
« promafing to exert all her influence, as ot Ad 
« the firſt Ivy of his wrath ſhould be-allayed, te 
6 prevail upon bim to conſent to my doit? = + 
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uifition, and herſelf put into a. convent ; on an 
NGLISH battery's fring upon which, . Don 
 ALPHONSO comes in deſpair to CurrsaL's 
_ maſter, to make @ e e. which he 
. grants at length, and alſo promiſes his We 


ance to obtain his miftreſs. 


* 


N : 


« THOUGH I. 8 fond: abc 
from theſe aſſurances, I could not forbear 
« going, in the boding of my heart, to acquaint 
« Olivia with what had happened, but in the moſt 
| is 6 delicate 


F L | 
&deticate terme. Her affliction was not leſs than 


4 She urged, 
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« mine. She faw the fincerity of my love, an 
« in the tenderneſs of ſuch a ſcene yielded ta my 
ie intreaties, and plighted;hey faith to me by the - 
© moſt ſacred vo] s. > 0 4 

« Comfotted by the thought that The could not 
« now be torri-from me, I returned homie, where 
« I found my mother fulfilling ber promiſe, and 
« pleading with my father in my behalf. As 
te their eatneſtneſs made them ſpeak aloud, I. 
« could not refiſt the natural defire of liſtening 
te to à debate of ſuch importance to my N 
„ with all the ſtrength of reaſon, the 
« abfurdiry of thinking a family diſhonoured by 
« the admiſſion of a female, and enforced her ar 


«© ts with the examples even of ſoveteigus; 
00 wer | 


, virtues, and fortune 
worthy of the moſt 


nũſted on the 
« of Oui, which made 


_ © honourable alliance; and concluded with ſay- 


% ing, how much better it would be for us all to 
© have me married to a perſon whoſe wealth 
« would enable us to the remainder of our 
« lives in plenty and happineſs, than to continue 


| © ſtruggling with every miſery of poverty, merely 


*« to indulge a falſe ill grounded pride. 
« My father had liſtened to the former part of 
« hat ſhe ſaid with an appearance of atten- 
tion ʒ but the moment ſhe mentioned his pover- 
« ty, he loſt all patience. Forbear, mean, mer- 
« cenary woman!” (ſaid he ſtamping his foot upon 
the ground with a violence that hook the houſe) 
« Forbear to tempt my wrath by ſuch baſe inſinu- 
« ations. Did ever a Cafilien think poverty an 
« tardfhip, or put riches in competition with bis 
« honour? Such ſentiments 8 an Arrage- 
nian, but are beneath me. I fee the ſource of. 
£4) D 3 the 
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My 3 never could 


| g © have ſtooped to-ſuch meanneſs, bad it not deen 


« mixed with: yours.” — A 

. « Saying-this, he flung out = the. room; 2nd 
ec finding me at the door, mark me, thou diſgrace 
c to my blood (ſaid he withia look that appalled 
«© my ſoul) “ If ever I bear more of this affair, I 
4 ſwear by the offended honour. of all my anceſ- 


E tors, to ſacrifice every one — i in my * 


E? in offered ſuch an affront.” 

hat I felt:at hearing this* dreadful - 
10 . ciation, may be eafily conceived. I fwooned a- 
« way, nor recovered my ſenſes till feveral hours 


« after, when I found my mother weeping over | 


© me, in the bitterneſs of reſentment and grief. 
As ſoon: as ſhe perceived that I was come to 
« myſelf, ſhe 2 to com ort me, by repeating 
& her former promiſes, to the accompliſnment of 
60 which, ſhe was now farther impelled, — 
«« refentment-of!the reflections e * 
« had thrown upon ber country. 
But an. unforeſeen. miefortune blaſted: all our 
© hopes, before ſhe bad time to make another 
Aefort. 
- £ © The father of Olivia having. bod, Pina SH to 
« go to England, on ſome affairs in the courſe of 
«his extenbve dealings, was ſo taken with the 
'«& people of that country, that, after his return, he 
ve never omi ted any. opportunity of vindicating 
« them from the injurious aſperſions of thoſe who 
„ ſpoks-only- front prejudice, and without proper 
40 intormation. 
This attachment naturally aide the zabbsty 
«of ther clergy; but as be confined his approba- 
« tion merely to their moral and ſocial virtues, 
« without ever ſaying a word in . of 
a their 


- «& perſons who envied the ſucceſs. with which his 


d his former regard for them ſeemed to give an 


_ « volved him in ruin, if poſſible, more dreadful ; 
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cs their religious tenets, they contented themſelves 
« with cautioning bim againſt. miſplacing his 
ce praiſe, and telling bim, that /#here-could-be no 
«virtue where the true 2 was nch and therefore 
« theſe actions, with which he: 2085 dazzled, were no 
t more. than. ſhining. fins: And they were thus 
« mild in their reprehenſion, as he was remark- 
« ably. punctual in the profeſſion and practice of 
cc all the rites and doctrines preſeribed by the holy 
te church. „ r n eee ee 5 
But this lenity laſted not long. On the bfeak- 
« ing out of the preſent war with England, ſome 


c honeſt induſtry had been rewarded, raiſed a ſuſ- 
cc picion in the governor, of his holding an impro- 
. «© per correſpondence with the enemy, to which 
e appearance of probability. y 

_— Bold in conſcious innocence he denied the 

c charge, nor could the ſtricteſt enquiry procure 

te the leaſt proof of it: But in the courſe of their 

ec ſearch-a diſcovety was unhappily made, that in- 


« number of books, containing opinions con- 
« trary to the Catholic Faith, being found in his 
e poſſeſſion, concealed among ſome af bis gods. 
In vain did he; allege that they belonged not 
to, nor could poſſibly have been known of by 
him, the goods among which they had been 
« concealed having been landed but a few days 
ce before out of an Engliſb ſhip, which had been 
tc taken by a Spaniſb man of war, in her paſſage to 
« one of their own colonies, where ſuch books 
tere openly; allowed of, and ſold to him un- 
« opened, as they ſtill remained. - | + * * 5 
a 1 Us „oi ia; 3 - But 


4 CHRYSAL: 0, *s 
« But evident as the truth of this was, the 
5 « Office, to yhoſe juriſdiction the affair bel 
« would not admit of any ſuch excufe. They in- 
« ſtantly ſeized the unhappy man;. and 
him away to their own priſon, took 
e all his wealth, and foroed his helpleſs — 
into yonder convent. 
„ This misfortune, which 
&.wretch's pooreſt confolation, the liberty of com- 
« plaining, drove me to deſpair, I pined in fis. 
« tence; and was beginning to meditate on — 
down 2 liſe, that was become a burden to m 
« when my father callin me to him one — 
ing, The time is come 
Nn 1 prove the blood of | Guzman, The 
of # the Engliſh has prompted then 


We erm one; and ſeck their deaths here; The 


_ © moſt noble governor has not only promoted me 
« this duy to the command of à company in the 
« forges deſtined: for the defener of this city, but 
« alſo, in reſpect to my family, has | 
0 be my lieutenant. Let his arouſe you u to z 
« ſenſe of yourſelf ! Conſider wh you _ to 
« your country, and to your name 894 ce er 

43 der the manly voice of war 
ſoul was, Tepuld n not hear this 


— hope. 9 
vc as, ſoon as the — A red; 1 courted. danger 


* with ſuch eagerneſs, that my father, in ſpite of 


all his magnanimity, more than once defired me 
« to reſtrain a that aroſe to an exceſs. 


« Bat even death itſelf is deaf to the wretch's 
« call. Nothing material happened to me, till the 


«battery, to which I came to you, opened he 


. 


2 U 2 8 8 2 


deprived me of the- 


1 on 
”—_— 


” (aid he' ſmiling fierce- 


28 


« which appe 
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& the donyebt, when the thought of my Olivia's 
«danger of being buried in its ruins, drove me to 
* madneſs. Finſtantly flew thither; and tmagin- 
«Thg';that ſuch eircumſtances bore down all re- 


4 gard to rules calculated for times of peace, de- 


« manded entrance to convey the inhabitants to 
& ſome place of ſafety: But what was my aftoniſh- 


1 ment to hear, the governor had given the ſtrict- 
c eſt orders, that not a foul ſhould be admitted: to- 
*tir; committing to the immediate hand of hea- 


t ven the · protection oſ ĩts peculiar votarie / 
Such inhumanity, for 1 can call it by no 


- © milder name, broke every bond of duty and al- 


& legianee. © I abjured all farther connection with 
« fo cruelly infenfitle a' monſter; and recollect- 
«ing the many exalted inſtances of true genero- 
« fity wicht the unhappy father of Ouvia had told 
me of the Englſs; I refolved to apply myſelf to 
« them, aud try whether I could not obtain that 
«ſafety for the beloved of my ſoul, Which I could 
© not hope from him, whoſe duty it was to pro- 
e teCt her. 1 Ar 1s * 1 N 1 1 55 
% This, maſt illuſtrious chief, is the ſtory of m 
&.misfortunes.z the cauſe of that conduct which 
ared ſo ſtrange to you. If you grant 
© my ſuit, you will be amply rewarded by the 
4 tonſcious approbation of your ow mind. Lou 


„ „ill merit the blefing of heaven on your un- 


1 dertakings, by ſparing the moſt perfect of its 
© works! And, may I preſume to add } you will 
« attach to you an heart that is incapable of de- 
t ceit! Through every viciſſitude of liſe will I. 


_ * attend your ſteps, the faithful ſervant of your 
4c fate.“ | | 5 


The brightneſs of truth breaks through every 
cloud, and forces conviction. I grant your te- 
NI. | [4 4 queſt — 
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or” queſt}” (ſaid my maſter with aſmile of confolatiow 
and encouragement) © The convent ſhall be ſpar- 
* ed. Nos is that all. If ſucceſs erowns my 
« hopes, I will alſo uſe every means in wy: you 
« to reſtere your Obwato your arms.” 
The joy which the youth-felt. on hearing theſe 
words, is not to be deſcribed, © O generous 
* /;/oman!” (ſaid be; throwing himſelf at my mat - 


* vou muſt ſacceed Heaven will r 
© enterprize conducted with ſuch virtue. 2 


1 . 


. 


5 , FLIES. 
articles of capitulation: Thr only bu 


ng off nur mer 
„ A ens into wb Hees 


n enters. ALPHONSO recovers his miſe 
wh whoſe fathen ir 2 ace Ape 
2 EnGLISW rhe flory' 
ALPHONSO. Cave che ages Wande. 


Ac οοο—? to his promiſe, the: next night 
the . repaired, my. maſter: gave or- 
ders to dire another way, where he ſoon 
found the reward of his generoſity, one of the firſt 
bombs which was'thrown ſetting fire to the prin- 
= magazine'in the whole'ci all the blowing up- 

hich overturned a confide e part of the for- 
tiſications. 


Animated by this ſucceſs to a degree of phren- 
&, the __ puſhed on their attacks with 


feet once more, and kiſſing them in rapturey 


9 
2 


i i 
N 
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ſuch irreſiſtible fury, under the directions of my 
maſter, (whoſe impetuoſity bore down all obſta- 
cles, and made amends, though at a dear expence 
of blood, as well for his own ignorance in a ſpe- 
cies of war foreign to that which he had been 
' bred, as for that of thoſe-whoſe particular buſineſs 
it was) that, in ſite of the accumulated haveck of 

woar and diſeaſe, want, and blunders worſe than 

all, they at length overcame the obſtinacy of the 

'befieged, and compelled them to propoſe deliver- 

ing up the city on terms, the eſtabliſhing of which 
was readily agreed toy as they ſaved the plunder 
From the ſoldier of the victorious commanders, at the 

ſame time that they protected the perſons of the 
vanquiſhed from licentious outrage. vt 

The moment the garriſon offered to capitulate, 

my maſter flew with the news to his friend the 

1 | general, and embracing him in a tranſport of joy, 

3 At length (ſaid he) the moment is come, that 

1 s makes our fortunes for ever. The city is our 
* m on Go; and exert the plenitude of your 
| 
y 


* authority in making ſuch terms as ſhall enable 
ses us to ſupport the gory of our birth and rank, 
without being any longer obliged to languiſn 
in ſlaviſh dependence on miniſterial favour.” 
„ That I will! {anſwered the general) that I 
e „ vill, my deareſt friend ! Doubt not my acquit- 
. „ ting myſelf properly for the pleaſing taſk! I 
have been long prepared-for it. It was the fole 
e motive for my ſoliciting the command; nor has 
et any thing elſe entered into my thoughts fince I 
* obtained it, but making terms, and dividing the 
„ ſpoil; that is, Jeng how to favell our own 
cc . upon the divijfion. I have calculated every 
©. thing to the. greateſt nicety, and will ſhew you 
* ſuch ſtrokes as ſhall ſurprize you. The only bu- 
6-5 cc finefe 
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cc fneſit d general e colculte een 
et divide plunder. 
Though my Wunden amin tis an penn to Le- 
quire wealth, be could not approve-of tbe profeſ- 
n of ſuch ſentiments. He haſted away, there- 
fore, without making any 


ly, to the place of 


action, to be ready in caſe-of any accident, never 


thinking he had done any uhing while, any thing 
remained for him to do. 
Much as fuch ſcenes 
did nor forget his promiſe to the Spamyſb 
ordeting him a guard of ſoldiers, bade him go, as 
ſoon as the gates ſhould be delivered up, and ſe- 
cure the convent where his Q/ivia. was confined, 
from any accident which might happen on ſuch 
an occaſion in ſpite of all their care; gave him at 
the ſame time a purſe: of gold, in which I war, to 
anſwer preſent neceſſities, with ditections to 
"apply to him again, if be a any farther 
My new maſter did not want to have, ſuch a 
"commiſſion repeated · He kiſſed the hand of his 
dene factor in a rapture. of gratitude, and encou- 


T5: 4 4 
13 > - 19 3 2 . 2 N 


raging the guard aſſigned bim with the moſt libe- 


ral promiſes, flew, the moment the gates of the 


city were opened, to the convent, and demanded 


his Oliuia with the peremptory voice of a conquer- 
2 the ſight of the guard removed every 
objection, and - was. inſtantly delivered to him. 
The meeting of theſe. you 2 was moſt af - 
fecling. They flew into gach other's arms, and 
embracing, in ecſtaſy. too big for utterance, gave 
vent to the ſulneſs of rr hearts by à flood of 


tears. 
eee reer at beni, Come, my 
by. | 66 Oliviay" 


his attention, he 
youth, but 


z 
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ce Oui via,“ (aid Alphonſe, taking | her hand) * let 
tc ug leave this place. Let us go“ 
« O whither,” (interrupted ſhe, ſtarting wildly) 
«© Whither ſhall I go? I have no home no fa- 
ec ther to receive me. 
„% My home is yours; tonforeced Alphonſe, 
embracing her moſt tenderly) “ We will go to 
the houſe of my father, who eannot perſiſt in 


« his cruelty when he is informed how fignally 


« Heaven has interfered in our favour, and there 


«©. we-will conſult on the means proper for pro- 
6 *. the deliverance of Antonio. I have a 
or among the conquerors, the moſt ge- 
6 — of mankind, who will not refuſe A2 aſ- 
« {ſtance on ſuch an occaſion.” 

Theſe words comforted Olivia with an hope, 
for the accompliſhment of which ſhe was indebted 
to another cauſe. 

The way from the convent to the houſe of Al- 

phonſo's father leading them by the priſon of the 
Tnquiſition, Olivia was fo affected 4 the ſight of 


it, that ſhe ſwooned away in the arms of Alphonſo. 


Such an accident naturally threw the whole com- 
pany into an embarraſſment, while they were in 
the midſt of which, a- body of Exgliſb ſeamen, 
who had ſlipt away from their officers, and were 
roving about merely from curioſity, and without 
intention of doing miſchief, but ready to join any 


that {ould fall in their way, happening to come 


by, no ſooner underſtood from the guard what 
was the matter, than looking at each other for 


ſome moments as if waiting for the word of com- 


mand, at length one of them cried out, “ Hallo, 
60 boys! What ſay you? Shall we bail the gentle- 
% woman's father? Mayhap there may be tome 


« of our countrymen in the bilboes along with 


VOL. III. E „ him! 
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the repreſentation will be more intereſting. 
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* bim! Damn my eyes and limbs,” but it would 
% be good n to ſet them all free? I fancy the 
4 inquiſfitors will not refuſe our bail; if they do, 
1 ould be glad to pick a quarrel with them; 
e hate them mortally ever ſince I faw them roaſt 
«ſome poor 'Smeurhes at Liſbon, becauſe they 
« would not eat pork. Come, chear away, m 
<c hearts of oak! All hands aloft, and to work. 
© Theſe words were like fire given to à mine. 
He had fcarce finiſhed, when the thoughtlefs crea- 
tures without more 240 ran to the priſon, and 
while ſome of them were forcing in Ay gates, rhe 
reſt mounting on each others Rates, climbed 
over the walls. * | 

The moment Olivia, now recovered b ber 
ſwoon, faw the prifon open, © Now is the time, 


be: -- Alphonſo 2 (faid the) Now i is the time to ſet 


« my father free.” — 

The hint was ſufficient. Alphonſo turned . 
rectly to the guard, perceiving by their looks that 
they were willing to aſſiſt him, “ I go, my love !” 


(ſaid he) “ But where ſhall I leave you in ſafety 
till Treturn? ſuch a Face” cannot be fit for your 


c gelicacy.” - 
« Speak not of leaving me 15 (interrupted ſhe 


. eagerly) „“ will go with you] No delicacy ſhall 


6 interfere with ſuch a duty.” | 
On her ſaying this, they all entered the priſon, 
awhere the ſeamen were ſhouting, and ſkipping a- 


bout like ſo many wild creatures, and ſetting all 
AK the prifoners at hberty wherever they went. 


The ſecrets of this priſon-houſe are too horrid 
for deſcription. I ſhall therefore dtaw a veil over 
them at this time, eſpecially'as another occaſion 
will lead me into the ſame ſcenes again, when 


No 
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No words can convey an idea of the tenderneſs: 
of the meeting between Olivia and her father, 
whom Alphonſo and fhe readily found out. As. 
ſoon as they had indulged the firſt tranſports of 
their joy, ſhe informed him briefly how much 
they were indebted to Alphonſo for their preſent 
happineſs. Though her father was not at a loſs 
for the motive of ſuch generoſity, he thought it 
not proper to take notice of it at that time. He 


embraced him tenderly, and beſought Heaven to- 


reward his virtue. ** | 

« The happineſs of ſerving thoſe moſt dear tor 
© us,” (ſaid Alpbenſa, who had not the ſame 
command of his temper) is its own reward. 
Olivia and her father have a right to every 
« thing in my power. But let us leave this- 
& place, the ſight of which appals my ſoul. Let 
„ us go to the houſe of my father:”— 

Lead on, my children,” (anſwered; Olivia's. 
father) ** follow willingly, and not without hope 
« of reconciling my friend to our general bappi- 
aan, „ N N 1 +, 

When they went out of the priſon, they found- 
the ſailors employed in executing a piece of juſ- 
tice exactly in their character. They had rambledi 
all through the priſon, without doing or deſign- 
ing miſchief, till they came to the chamber in 
which were kept the inſtruments of torture, the 
fight of which. incenſed them to ſuch a degree, 
that they. inſtantly reſolved to make the inquiſitors. 
themſelves feel the force of them in their turn; 
but they, apprehenſive of what might happen, 
had prudently made their eſcape by a. ſecret paſ- 
ſage, as ſoon as the priſon had been forced. Diſ- 
appointed thus in their deſign, the ſailors took all 
the horrid apparatus, with the habits, enſigns, 

E. 2: books, 


1 
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books, &c.. of the office, and piling them up in 
the court, ſet fire to the heap, eoneluding the ex- 
ploit with three chears for the honour of Old Eng- 
land ; after which they marched off in queſt of 
more ſuu, as unconcerned as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

When Alphonſo arrived at his father's houſe, he 
ſound his mother juſt ſinking under the weight-of 
affliction. On hearing his voice, ſhe ſtarted up, 
and running to him, “O my ſon, my fon “ (ex- 
claimed ſhe, claſping him in her arms, and lean- 
ing her head upon his bofom) Heaven has heard 
* — prayers [1 am not chuclele, though I am 
© a widow.” * A widow !” (exclaimed ne 
„ KForbid it, Heaven O my father!“ 

« Yes, Alphonſo,” (contiued ſhe, * her 
head from his boſom, which ſhe had bedewed with 
her tears) ** Your father died, as he lived, witlr 
«© bonour, fighting valiantly by the fide of his ge - 
&« neral, in defence of his country. But what 
« do I ſee 2” (caſting her eyes Olivia, her 
father, and the guard, whom her ſurpriſe bad 
prevented her taking notice of before) Olivia! 
„ Antonio /——And who are theſe ſtrange men? 
But, alas, I know too well -O my ſon! art 
« thou then a priſoner to the enemies who flew 
« thy father ?—Am I to-loſe thee again the mo- 
c ment thou art returned? 
„ No, my mother!” (anſwered he) « Tam no 
4 priſoner! They are our protectors, given by the 

© moſt generous of men, Who has thus reſtored 
« us to cach other. O that my father were alive, 
64 to make our happineſs compleat!“ 

« Since Heaven has appointed otherwiſe,” (ſaid 
Antonio, going up to Alphonſo's mother, who was 
weeping with Olivia, on whoſe neck ſhe had wy 
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len) „ it is our duty to ſubmit to its pleaſure... 


„The circumſtances of our lives make it impro- 


&« per for us to think of living any longer here. 
« But that ſhould not diſcourage us: the virtuous 
« find an home every where. We will remove 
te to the dominious of the Engliſh, where I have 


«© lodged:-in honeſt hands fortune ſufficient to- 


„„ make our retreat happy. Under the protection 
 « of their laws, a man's mind is at liberty, and- 
Mine was my only crime 
© here ; but I was aware of ſuch an attack, and 


«© his wealth is ſecure. 


«© had removed it beyond the reach of. thoſe who 
« impiouſly- made religion the pretext ſor depriv-- 


ing me of it. Were my friend Don Pedro liv- 


ing, .I' would have removed the objections which 
{© his high notions of honour. made to an alliance 


« with my family, and prevailed upon him to ac-- 
% company us.. Theſe words comforted the 


mother of Alphonſo, and made ths lovers happy. © 


Every thing being thus ſettled, the guard was: 


diſmiſſed with profeſſions of the higheſt gratitude - 


to the generous chief, which Antonio and Alphonſo - 


propoſed waiting on him te pay in perſon, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be more at leiſure; and, to reward 


the ſoldiers. for their attendance, Alpbenſo gave 
them the purſe of gold he had received from his 
benefactor, and in wvhich I vas, in the diviſion of 


which I: fell to the lot of the ſetjeant who com- 
manded them, who, looking upon me as an earn- 


ſhare of the ſpoil, went away with an happy heart: 


to join his feHows,. who were now in full poſſeſ-— 
„ Af. 


ö *: The tory of Antoxig followed here, but was 0 blotted and 
- IwperfcCt in the M. 8. that the Editor was obliged to omit. it. 


ſion of the city, 


eſt of the vaſt treaſures he was to receive as his 


-» 
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CHAP. XII. 


Crnnzrsar. makes ſome friking remarks on a flate of 


. abſolute liberty. Diſappointment of the hopes of the 
eonquerors, with the natural conſequences. CHR Y- 
'S$AL's maſter, going to tale à tafte of the pleaſures 


of affluence, is flammed out of his treaſure by a 


 ſutler, into whoſe ſervice CHRYSAL enters. 


* 


T HE conduct of man, in ſuch: ſcenes as this, 
3 where he thinks himſelf at liberty to follow 
the inflantaneous impulſe of his own will, with- 
out apprehenſion of immediate puniſhment, ſhows 
the groundleſs vanity of thoſe, who boaſt ſo loud- 
ly of the.excellency of his nature, and deny the 
neceflity of coercive laws. x > 
It is true, no people ever abuſed this liberty leſs 
than the Zngh/>, who ſcorn to inflict upon others 
that oppreſſion from whieh their laws protect them- 
ſelves; as, on the other hand, flaves, on a change 
of fortune, always prove the moſt imperious ty- 
rants : but ſtill, the circumſtances attending even 
the moſt moderate exertion of it, are too ſhocking 
for diſpaſſionate deſeription; wherefere 1 ſhail 
wave the painful taſx. A. x 
As ſoon as ſome degree of order was eſtabliſli- 
ed in the city, the victorious commanders pro- 
ceeded to divide the ſpoil, a work for which they 
all bowed their capacity in the moſt remarkable man- 
ner, the pittance which they thought proper to 
appoint for the ſhare of each of the private men, 
who had literally borne the heat and burthen of 
the day, being a trifle beneath the acceptance of 
any but a beggar who wanted a morſel of bread, 
and not the fifty thouſandth part of what the chief 
commanders, who comparatively had lived in luxu- 
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ry, and iſſued their orders from places of ſafety, 
modeſtly owned to have referyed for each of them- 


ſelves. | 


Nor was the eaſe of the inſerior officers, who 
executed theſe orders, any better, their ſhares not 


being ſufficient to defray the extraordinary expen- 


ces which they had been at, to provide for the en- 


terprize, much leſs the extraordinary expences of 


living, where the indiſpenſible neceſſaries of life 
were ſubject to the moſt exorbitant impoſitions of 


an avaricious and arbitrary will; ſo that all they 
gained by their conqueſt was, to exchange the 


dangers of war for the miſeries of want. | 
This diſappointment of the hopes winch alone 
had ſupported their ſpirits, through hardſhips al- 


moft beyond the power of nature to fupport, fill- | 


ed up the black liſt of the calamities which at- 
tended this enterprize, aggravating by defpair the 


diſeaſes to which the climate ſubjected the victors, 


to ſuch a degree, that their loſs, after their con- 
queſt, exceeded many times that which they had 
ſuffered in the ſiege from fo many combined cauſes. 

To the truth of- this repreſentation,” which, to 


. unexperienced fpeculation, may appear too ſevere- 


ly drawn, the wretched remains of the conquer- 


ing army, which returned to their exhauſted coun- 


try, bore a melancholy teſtimony.——But, to quit 


| theſe diſagreeable reffections - 


Such a treaſure as I was (a greater much than 
he had ever been poſſeſſed of before), raiſed the 
ſpirits of my maſter, the ſerjeant, fo high, that he 
went directly to a ſutler's tent to take a taſte of 


the good living, which he thought himſelf ſecure ' 


of, for the remainder of his days. 

On his entering the tent, and aſking what en- 
tertainment he could have, the ſutler, ignorant 
of his wealth, anſwered with a curſe, that he had 

none 


% 
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none for ſuch ſhabby fellows as he, — took him 
by the ſhoulder to thruſt him out. Provoked at 
ſuch an indignity to a perſon of his preſent. con- 
ſequence, my maſter turned upon him, and pull- 


ing me out of his pocket, demanded haughtily, 


why he might not have what he would pay for, 
as — as another? 
The bght of the gold inſtantly obanged the ſut= 
| ler's whole behaviour. My worthy friend! (ſaid 
he, ſhaking: the, ſerjeant by the hand), I beg 
„ your pardon. IT aQually did not perceive whom 
© I ſpoke to, I am ſo hurtied about. But come 
« along with me, and Ill make you amends. . I. 
c have a nice leg of: a fowl, which was beſpoke 
for your colonel; but firft come fir rad. as 
te the Lying is ; ſo here it is for you; and here is 


% a bottle of wine as cool as if it came but this 


&« minute from Teland. 

My maſter was not proof nick ſuch an invi- 
tation. He fell ts, without more ceremony; and, 
when he had ſiniſned his feaſt, calling to know. 
what he bad to pay, the ſutler anſwered, Two: 

doubloons. 

4 Two doubloons Two deals, (aid the ſer- 


ic jeant, ſtaring at ſuch a demand), for a leg of 


«- an old hen as black as hell, and lean as Beelae- 
4 bub, and a bottle of rot- gut ſour cyder ? No, 
©« no, friend !: no ſuch tricks for me. Lam not 
& to be flammed fo neither.“ 

c Why, there it is now-P?? anſwered the ſutler, 
not much pleaſed with my maſter's. looks; the 
% moment a man grows rich he. grows covetous. 
J received the ſame for the other leg of that 
« very fowl this moment, from an enſign, who, 

& by the ſame token, left his laced waiſtcoat in 
66 pawn for half the money. But I. will not fall 
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© out with you for ſuch a trifle, as I expect more 
«.of your cuſtom 3 ſo &en- give me what you 
& pleaſe. Lou can't think one doubloon too 
«much, I am ſure > But you ſhall make it up an- 
©, other time.” - vi» bd | 

Such an argument could not be reſiſted. The 
ſerjcant threw. me down upon the table with an 
air of grandeur, and went to confider how he 
ſhould lay out to the beſt advantage, the treaſures 
which he expected immediately to receive. | 


— ; 
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converſation between CARYSAL's mefler and tuo 
b perſons of conſequence, lays open the ſecrets of ſome 
interefling affairs. He makes up a fooliſh diſpute 
by a ſenſible toaſi. 1 


1 WAS now entered into a ſervice, which open- 
ed to me ſo many various views of human fol- 
ly, vice and wretchednels,, as made the. proſpect 
painful. e r . 3 ISLAS 

The manner in which my new maſter got me 
into his poſſeſhon, ſhewed his character in a light 
ſuiciently ſtrong. But I ſoon had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing, that, with all his addceſs and impoſi- 
tion, he was himſelf na more than the tool of the 
impoſitions of ſuperiors, who ſcarce left him the 
pooreſt gleanings to pick up, after all their plen- 
teous harveſt: The juſt and conſtant fate. of all 


fuch, wretches. \ 
The 


Character F CHRYSAL's new maler. The right | 
| way not to fuſer by . making miftlakes. A curious 
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The continued hurry in which he was engaged, 
though he had falfely alleged it as an excuſe for 
his treatment of my Tod maſter, the ſerjeant, was 
really 
blunder, and muſt have cauſed many, in any one 
whole ideas were not ſettled in one certain courſe, 

out of which it was impoſible to divert them, of 


which his cuſtomers, whoſe attentions were not ſo 


diſtracted, might be apr to take advantage. But 
I ſoon found, that he was in no danger of that 
kind, all his thoughts having ſuch an invariable 
bias to his own intereſt, that every miſtake natu- 
rally fell to that ſide, for which, upon detection, 
his hurry was a ready and probable excuſe. 
The ſerjeant had ſcarce left him, when two per- 
ſons entered, one of whom I directly knew to be 


my old maſter, the admiral's agent for ſecret fer- 


vices, as I ſoon found the other to be in the me 
im rtant ſtation with the general. 

My maſter, Who was not at a loſs for the ocea- 
ſion 51 their viſit, led them into the moſt private 
place in the tent, and, ſetting before them a bottle 
of his beſt, proceeded to buſineſs.  * Mr. Admi- 
« ral, to your good health + Mr. General, m 
ac very hearty ſervice to you!“ (ſaid he, filling a a 
brimmer, and addreſſing each by the title of his 
maſter, as he ſhook them by the hand). « flere 
* 18 a good concluſion of the —_—_— to us. 1 
« was impatient for your coming, to know how I 
6“ ſhould go on. Here bave been ſeveral officers 
„ with me already, for credit on the ſcore of 
« their prize- money; for the length of the ſiege, 

and the dearneſs of every thing, bas not left 
«them a penny, nor any thing to pawn for one. 


have got as many clothes, and things of all 


Kkinds, as would ſerve to ſet up a Monmouth 
« ſtreet: 


ſuſheient to excuſe any inadvertency, .or | 
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v freet merchant. If the place had held out but 

% a few days longer, the poor devils muſt have 

% done duty in Buff. Hab! hah! hah!” 
And the propereſt dreſs for them, (returned 


e the Admiral): Who wants any clothes in ſuch 
n climate as this? I am ſure 1 go naked half 


% my time, though I keep under cover, and have 
ec nothing to do to heat me.“ 

Very true, (anſwered my maſter) z but naked 
% and hungry both, are not quite ſo well; and, 
« when their moveables were all gone after their 
c money, I don't wp ir who would have ſupplied 
« them.“ 

6 Then let them live on their as ! (faid 
c the General): They who can't afford'to pay for 
<« better, ſhould be content with that.“ 

„Jo die upon it, you ſhould fay, (interrupted 
« my maſter}: I am ſure the ſtores laid in are 
c ſuch as no one can live upon, that has ever 
« known what living was. For my part, I won- 
« ger the contractors were not aſhamed to ſupply 
« ſuch wretched ftuff of all kinds. They muſt 
« have no confcience at all, who can do ſuch 
« things.” 
« Conſcience! bab bah! hah ! who ever heard 
a ſutler ſpeak of conſcience before? (ſaid the 
admiral). And pray, my conſcientious friend, 
« what do you charge a bottle for this moſt excel- 
« lent wine of yours?“ 

« For this wine? (anſwered my maſter, palat⸗ 
« ing it two or three times), I charge for this 
« wine only a piffole; and let me tell you, that is 
cc not ſo much, conhdering every thing. This 
« Burgundy coſt me five ſhillings a bottle, prime 


A a 


0 


„ coſt: and, when you compute every expence, 


« you'll find, that my profit is nothing extraordi- 
% nary; 
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«© nary; nothing at all it EPI of - what o- 
« thers get.” 

© No! to be ſure, (replied the General), your 
© conſcience won't ſuffer you to do as they do! 
« you are too a man A 

i Too good a Chriſtian, you ſhould ſay, (inter- 
<< rupted the admiral), as appears by our baptiz- 
« ing your wine ſo piouſly : Hah! h (hab F. | Pray 
« what did the water coſt, that is mixed with this 
cc © WE Burgundy ? I hope that did not ſtand ' 

u in five ſhillings a bottle too? Hah! bah! 
% hah !“ 

c It is very well gentlemen, (returned my ma- 
<« ſter with a ſneer); you are pleaſed to be merry. 
« But, if 1 had not ſome way to make out mat- 
« ters, I _— never -pay the exorbitant taxes 
« which are ſqueezed from me, by ſome people 
« whom I ſhan't name; and fo here's my ſervice. 
« to you both once more. When you lower your 
% compoſition, Lil leſſen the quantity of water and 
« mend my wine. Hah! hah! hah 1% 
And ſo you had need, (ſaid the general) to 
& make it drinkable: As it is, I wonder it does 
cc not poiſon every one that taſtes it. When I 
« lived at the Shakeſpeare, we did not give worſe 
© than this ro our company after they were dead 
cc Gout hd 1 
| orſe than this! (added the admiral) If you _ 
cc had given me half ſo bad, I ſhould have broken © 
ce your head with the bottle.” ' 

« Broken my head!” (returned the general) 
&« fine words truly | When you were a blue-noſed 
&© journey-man barber, and uſed to come to me to 
ce beg broken victuals, and bottoms of Weile you 
«6 « ſpoke i in another tone.” 


cc And 


| 
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e And when I was, Sir,“ (replied, the admiral) 
ct had a good trade, and never looked upon my- 
&« ſelf as upon a level with the pimp of a tavern.” 

« And yet that pimping made you what you are 


ct now?” (retorted the general, riſing up in a paſ- 


ſion) © you forget perhaps how you begged of me 
© to introduce your ſiſter to the admiral, by which 
« means you got into his ſervice ! This is a ſine re- 
© turn indeed.” 3 

* And you forget too,” (ſaid the admiral ſtart- 


ing from his ſeat, and catching at the bottle) 


te that it was that ſame ſiſter of mine, who got you 


into the general's ſervice, if you go to that, ſo. 


« that I think the obligation is equal,” |, 

« Gentlemen! dear gentlemen !”” (interrupted 
my maſter, clapping an hand to each of their 
collars) © confider what you are doing! What will 


e the world ſay of ſuch. a quarrel between gentle- 


6% men, who ought to agree like brothers. For 
&« ſhame l every body will laugh at you ! Come, 
« fit down, and be good friends, and Pl! try if I 
© have not one bottle of better wine, over which 


© we'll make up all matters.”—— Then bringi 
it, and filling his glaſs, © Come gentlemen,” (con- 


tinued he, ſhaking each of them by the hand) 
ll give you a toaſt that ſhall drown all animo- 
&« ſity: Here is proſperity to pimping |! it is the 


© beft trade going, and has made us all ! aye, and is 
< practiſed too by people in every ſtation, however 


e they may affect to turn up their noſes at it. So 


“s let us attend to our buſineſs, and not fall toge- 
ve ther by the ears, for nothing, like a. parcel of 
© dogs about a bare bone. Ie ſignifies nothing 
© what we have been: if we mind our Hir now, 
© we ſhall all be genilemen as good as the beſt of 


them; and as well reſpected too.” 


Vor. III, F The 


6 O HATSA L. 0% th 
The admiral and general ſaw the force of what 
he ſaid, and pledging his toaſt, hook ! and 
err as good ewes 2 ever. B 
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a militury government, with ſome curious notions 


Fuck ways of rig l. if 


„WIrII. gentlemen,” (ſaid my maſter; who was 
not pleaſed at their jeſts upon his liquor, be- 
- caufe he 2910 not deny the truth of them) « I 
c hope that wine pleaſes you.” 
+12 "0 Rye,“ (anſwered. the admiral) ** this is the 
«right fort, this is the thing; give us this, and 
| < keep the other for officers, and ſuch as are not 
«uſed to better.“ 
„And if it poiſons them,” (added the admiral) 
« the public will have the fewer to pay. Now 
« they have done the buſinefs, let them live or 
« die as they can, we care not. That's in 


44 ſ0 us.“ 
Very true,” _— maſter) “ all we hive to 
«do is 15 make of them, while they do 


« tive ; and therefore I ſhould: be glad to know, as 
„ ſaid before, how far I may venture to go with 
« them, on the credit of their prize- money; for 
« as the place was ſaved from being plundered by 
the articles of capitulation, they muſt all get 
. money on their ſhares, whether they will or 
« not; their neceſſities are ſuch.” 
9 80 much the better for us, who can buy their 
ee ſhares,” (anfwered the admiral) ; they'll pive 
f © the 
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ze the better bargains. Their neceſſity is our 


ee 6 + P 
e Aye,” (replied my maſter) “ but I don't find 
« they intend ſelling. All they propoſe is to mort- 

« Then let them ſee who'l. give them money: 
(faid the general) No, na | no. mortgages for us. 
« An abſolute fale, or nothing. We'll have no af- 
© ter reckonings z no-over-baiing accounts. As to 
te their being unwilling to ſell, we'll manage that 
te matter with them. When you have got them 
« ſufficiently in your books, call for your money 
„and as it will be impoſſible for them to pay, ap- 
© ply to the commander in chief, who will oblige 
* them to do you juſtice.” * 


Why, to be ſure, that muſt do!” (anſwered 


my maſter) * But how far am I to truſt them?“ 
This will ſhew you!” (replied the 2 
&« Here is the rate of all their ſhares. er 


. 


the ſum total. What noble fortdnes that wopld' 4 


ec have made for half a dozen reaſonable men. It 
vent to my heart to frifter it away among ſo 
© many.” | P [4 

This, this is the rate of their ſhares!” (faid 
my maſter, not able to conceal his aſtoniſhment, 
when he looked at the paper which the other gave 
him) * Is it poſhble that this ſhould be all?“ 

« Yes,” (returned the admiral) “ and too much 
© for them too. More than moſt of them ever 
had before, or will make a good uſe of now.” 

“Why, they'll mutiny, and cut all our throats !” 
(returned my maſter) * There ate ſeveral of them 
* who owe me almoſt as much as this already. I 


thought they would have ten times this ſum, at 


* leaſt, 'They'll certainly mutiny, and cut all our 
© throats.” PE 
F 2 Don't 


Cad 
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Don't you give yourſelf any trouble about 


their mutinying !” (ſaid the general) Do you 


„ mind your bulineſs, and leave us to take care of 

«that. Their ſpirits will hardly be ſo high: if 

2 have gone hand over head and- truſted them 

« fo far, you mult abide by the loſs. I thought I 

« pave (fs a friendly caution about that before.” 

And fo” (returned my maſter) “ I am not to 
„go beyond this rate, you fay ?” 

« Not a 2 (anſwered the admiral) * that 

ig your rule hatever you can bate them down 

« of 1 ſhall be your own.” 


©'That is deducting five per cent. agency ;” at | 


terpoſed the general) “ and five or ten per cent. 

« you can make your bargain, for Sent 
% ment; for we will not appear to have any hand 
« in the "affair, farther than paying you the money. 
«© It muſt not be known that we are concerned in 
« the leaſt.” - 


: © You concerned !” (replied my maſter) © I 


« don't underſtand you. Are you to be concern- 


« ed with me in what I buy?” 

Not in the leaſt,” (returned the admiral) 
« any farther than by employing you to act for 
« us. You ſeem to miſtake the matter entirely. 
© You are to buy the ſhares for us, according to 
© this rate, for which we will allow you a proper 
10 agency: And that is all the concern you are to 
« have in the affair.” 

« But I ſuppoſe,” (faid my maſter) I- may buy 


on my own account, if I pleaſe.” 


« Buy on your own account!“ (interrupted the 
general) Such another word, and you ſhall nei- 
„ther ſell nor buy any thing here. Are not we 
* the commanders agents; and do you think they 
* will ſuffer us to be interloped upon]! You 4 
cc 
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« be very well content with the profits yaur 
« own buſineſs, without thipking to interfere in 


* 


6s ours.” . 42 TIS Nen 
„ afk your pardon, gentlemen !“ (ſaid my 
raaſter, wha knew their power too well to diſpute 
with them) “ It was only a miſtake, I by no 
© means preſume to interfere with you; and ſhall 
© be prqud to execute your orders, on whatever 
te terms you think proper. I ſuppoſe though our 
former compgſition is to end. Provißons will 
©« now come in from every part,. ſo that we can 
<« neyer think of keeping them up at the former 
e prices.” N 8 
“Can't you ſo?” (anſwered the general) ** that 
* ſhall be your own fault then; and your own lots 
*« too, I can tell you. Let proviſions come in as 
e they will, no one ſhall ſell an ounce here with- 
© out our permiſhon, and that ſhall be on our 
© own terms, you may be aſſured. Our hands 
are not tied up by laws. Ours as a military go- 
© vernment, in which we can do what we pleaſe, 
** without being accountable to any one. So you 
88 1 go on as before.“ 5 | 
But, gentlemen,” (replied my maſter) © you 
ce ſhould conſider that the Whole odium of this 
« will fall upon me, as you do not appear in it, 
* ſo that 1 ſhall loſe my character for ever.” _.. 
„ Your character! Hah ! hah! hah!” (inter- 


- rupted the general)“ A ſutler's character! I hall 


never be able to bear the word again; pray, my 
ce good friend, had a ſutler ever a character to 
& loſe, that would not be a greater loſs to the 
© finder? Come, here's my ſervice to you. GO 


on with your buſineſs, and make money, and. 


* never fear ſuffering by the loſs of your charac» 
ter. It is time for us to go and ſettle what: 
E 4 taxes 
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e taxes we ſhall lay upon the different kinds of 
% merchandize that ſhall be brought here. Our 
© duties {hall be paid, as well as thoſe of any king 
&« of them all. This is our reign ; and if we do 
% not make the moſt of it, we have no one to 
te blame but ourſelves.” 

And as rich as fo many kings you will be,” 
(ſaid my maſter) © if you can carry off things in 
« the manner you ſay.” 

tc As to our being rich,” (returned the admiral) 
« that depends entirely upon our own manage- 
„ ment. Our principaks, indeed, will be rich e- 
% nough, which is all they care for; not what be- 
« comes of us, whom they would have do their 
« bufineſs for nothing, or next to it. But they ſhall 


*« find themſelves miſtaken. Every thing muſt go 


te through our hands; and gold in handling will 
l flick 10 the fingers, as the ſong fays. We ſhall 
s feather our neſts in ſpite of them. They cannot 
& do without us; and will hardly be fond of call- 
« ing us to too ſtrict an account, for fear of our 
« telling tales. To be ſure the great harveſt will 
4 be their's ; but we will take toll.“ 
don't doubt bug you will“ (faid my maſter) 
©« twice over for fear M miſtake, as the miller does. 
Why, you'll make ſuch fortunes that you won't 
© know what to do with yourſelves.” 
Never fear that;” (anſwered the general) 
4 We ſhall not be at a loſs. For my part I deſign to 
4 buy a borough, and puſh my fortune in parlia- 
„ment: that's the genteeleſt buſineſs a gentle- 
« man can follow now, and the readieſt way of 
„ advancing in life, and making a family.” 
Now, f ink otherwiſe,” (faid the admiral) 
« and that it is the moſt ungenteel way; ſuch dirty 
| © jobs are required for every thing a man gets, that 
cc it 
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« jt is beneath a gentleman to do them. My 
« ſcheme is to buy an 1r:/þ peerage at once, and 
« then live ſplendidly, without troubling myſelf 
« about any thing. Or if I ſhould grow tired of 
6 ;dleneſs, go into parliament there, and turn 
« patriot, and make ſpecches for the good of my 


“ country.” þ 
Both your ſchemes may be very good;” (ſaid 
my maſter) “ but my ition is not ſo high as 


either, at leaſt as yet: I will try to get a con- 
tract; and than I ſhall not fear making a for- 
tune ſutheient to do what you propoſe, or more 
&« if I chooſe it; without being ſneered at for | 
„ folly. You may ſay what you will, but there 


is more to be got by a contract, than by every 


other way; and therefore it is the genteeleſt in 
% my opinion. How many contraFors. have I ſeen 
« buy noblemen's fine houſes, and members of 
« parliament's eſtates, with the profits of a ſingle 
campaign? And ſo, my Lord, and you, moſt 
“ honourable Mr. Member, I am your humble ſer- 


<« yant.” 


„ Honeſt Mr. Contractor, (replied both at the 
fame time) * Yours, 


—— Z. — — 
CH AP. XV. 
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¶Qecting conſequentesof carrying the foregoing ſchemes 
into execution ;- with the concluſion of the character 
and hiſlory of CHRYSAL's maſter. CHRYSAL 
changes his. ſervice. 


A* ſoon as this worthy pair had left my maſter, 
he ſet about his buſineſs of preying upon the 
1 ncceſſities 


„ .CURTY.SAL: /Or, 1. 


neceſſities of every one who came near him, with 


as much keenneſs as a vulture tears a carrion, and 


through with it. 
I be tranſactions I now 2 are 2 ain to we- 


mory. For the few firſt days after their ſucceſs, 


the officers, under the ſame intoxication with my 
late maſter, the ſerjeant, gave a looſe to every 


kind of extravagance, to compenſate themſelves 


for the wants and hardſhips they had ſuffered. 


But ng ſooner had they adyanced near the limits. 
preſcribed to their — than the whole ſcene 


changed. 


ſhares, was like a clap of thunder burſting over 
their heads. Their aſtoniſhment for ſome time 
deprived them of their ſenſes. But when they 
were able to make a proper enquiry, and found 
the caſe to be too true, their rage broke through 


all bounds, and. coſe almoſt to deſperation. The 


horrors of a. jail, the cries a flarving family, 
every aggravation of human miſery ſtared them 
in the face, and made the very thought of return- 
ing to their native country too terrible to be en- 
dured. But there was no remedy. Thoſe from 
whom alone it could proceed, were too much in- 
tereſted to liſten to their complaints; and inſtead 
of preventing, permitted their authority to be 
proſtituted to complete their ruin, in the manner 
propoſed by their agents; ſo. that the unhappy 
victims were forced to ſubmit to the terms im- 
poſed. upon them. 

The conſequence of this, as I have ſaid before, 
was, that to drown reflection, they ſpent; what- 
ever trifle remained to them, on concluding the 


bargains which ſealed their ruin, in ſtill greater 
exceſſes, 


with as little feeling, or he 11 neyer have gone 


The mention of the amaunt of their reſpective 


—1 


nnn .. 


5 of this horrid ſcene. "This - ight ſketch will 75 


degree, in the gradual progreſſion of his life. 
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exceſſes, and ſo precipitated! the diſtreſs they 
feared. B16: | 

As for the private men, the impoſitions they 
fuffered, were, if poſſible, ſtill ſeverer, (though, 


from their inſenſibility, r not ſo ſeverely 
eir 


felt), as the management of t affairs went 
through many more hands, every one of whom 
had a pull at them, down to the very loweſt claſs 
of harpies which prey upon an army; fo that 
what remained to them, was too trifling to be of 
any ſervice even to the very few who ſtruggled 
with their neceflities in order to fave it. | 

I have not entered minutely into the particulars 


you a general notion of it, and that is as much ag 
an humane heart can bear. Indeed no deſcription 
could reach the truth. I ſhall therefore only 
juſt finiſh the outlines of my maſter's character, 
and then paſs on to the occurrences in my next 
ſervice. | 
The extortions to which he was himſelf forced 
to ſubmit, from thoſe in authority, took off every 
ſhadow of ſhame, (to conſcience he had long been 
a ſtranger), and added double keenneſs to his na- 
tural propenſity to extortion, by giving it what 
he thought the appearance of juſtice, and pro- 
voking him to wreak his reſentment upon others, 
for ON he ſuffered himſelf from thoſe above his 
reacn, 
The opportunities for exerting his talents this 
way, were infinite, in a profeſſion that is a myſ- 
tery of iniquity too complicated to be unravelled, 
too black to be conceived but upon experience, 
which he had acquired to the moſt conſummate 


A natural 
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have been curbed, not encouraged, had influenced 
his parents to bind bim, when very young, to an 
attorney, under whom he learned, hefide other 


valuable qualifications, the nice diſtinction be- 


tween law and juſtice, ſo as to know critically 
how far he could infringe upon the latter, with- 
out danger of getting within the reach of the 


former: But, encouraged by much ſucceſs, he had 


at length unluckily happened to go too near theſe 
boundaries, and been obliged to quit that profeſ- 
fion; after ſome common ſteps. of deſcent from 


which, ſuch as laili s follower, knight of the poſt; 
and bully to a bawdy-houſe, he (topped in that of 


footman to a beau, from which the neceſſary arts 
of prevaricating, hing, and evading diſagreeable 
demands, the qualifications of his former charac- 
ter, ſoon raiſed him to be his gentleman | 


In this Ration, he added to his ſtock bf accom- 


pliſhments, natural and acquired, pimping, ſervility, * 


adulation, and an abſolute command of cauntenance ; 
on the ſtrength of all which, together with ſome 
little money, the fruits of his honeſt induſtry; on 
bis maſter's fixing his habitation in a jail, he ſet 
up a tavern, where his ſecond-hand politeneſs, and 
cringing behaviqur, ſoon brought him into buſineſs, 
that enabled him to live better than he could have 
any right to have expected, and would in time 
have procured him an independence. 


This ſucceſs, which would have ſatisfied a rea- 


fonable perſon, only raiſed his ambitjon, and made 


him deſpiſe his buſineſs. Accordingly, be com- 


menced wwine-merchant, as more ſuitable to a gen- 
tleman, in which profeſſion he went on, till his 
one-horſe chaiſe, his country-houſe, and kept miſtreſs, 
would have brought bim back to his primitive po- 

verty,. 


A natural ſharpneſs of genius, which ought to 
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to werty, bad not his knowledge of the world taught 
ed him to ſecret from his ' creditors, ſomething to 
* try his hand upon in ſome other way, when he 
er pitched upon his preſent occupation of a ſutler, in 
4 which this account of his life ſhews he was moſt 
* eminently fitted to make a figure. 6 | 

E Thus qualified in himſelf, and ſupported by his 
Ce employers, ' he proceeded, making his bargains 
4 with a ſucceſs, io which, it may be thought, no re- 


c ; gard to honeſty, no ſenſe of compaſſion, was the 
4 b leaſt impediment. He flattered, profeſſed the 


1 higheſt reſpect and attachment, and preſſed his 
b goods upon his deſtined vidtims, with every inſi- 


nuating art, till he got them into his ſnare, when 
1 he directly put on all the inſolence of power, and 
made even ruin ſtill more wretched, by the cruel- 
ty with which he drove them to it, and the inſen- 
ſibility with which he treated them after. How 
often have I feen him refuſe to truſt a glaſs of 
3 what he called wine, to cool the raging thirſt, and 
4 comfort the fainting heart of the man, whom, but 
4 a day or two before, he had cajoled into the ex- 
4 ceſſes which drew him into that diſtreſs! —_ 
; After ſome days of painful attention to ſuch 
| ſhocking ſcenes, I had the pleaſure of being paid 
| away to the captain of a merchant's ſhip, for ſome 
| liquors, which he, having the addreſs to deceive 
/ | the vigilance of the ruling powers, and all their e- 
miſſaries, had conveyed po/?-free to my maſter. 


CHAP. 


„ HRT SAL: Or, th 
CHAP, XVI 


Canrsal's maſter fallout a pill, and pleads an 
important cauſe without ſucceſs. 4-curious method 


* parrying one jth mf ch . with the 


oath taken by a axerebantinan. 

eus gene: Bi inſtance 2 7 4 till in ſteering 

—— I perjury, but without his former ſuccefs. 

His notion of conſcience. CHRYSAL changes his 
ſervice. | 


Tur care which 1 knew to be taken to detect 

and puniſh this kind of 2//:eit trade, made 
me wonder at firſt that it ſhould even be attempt- 
ed; but I ſoon found that the danger of fuch de - 
teQion, when it depends ſolely on the-confeflion 
of thoſe concerned, however forceful the means 
made uſe of to extort that confeſſion, is held at 
nought by a ſet of people, bred in the groſſeſt ig- 
norance of every principle of moral virtue, or re- 
ligious obligation, and hardened, by long habit, 
into contempt of whatever claſhes with their in- 
tereſt. 

When I came into the poſſeſſion of my new 
maſter, he was going to attend the two great men 
whoſe converſation with the ſutler I have juſt now 
related, in obedience to a ſummons ſent him the 
moment he entered the harbour. The reception 


be met with was ſuited to their importance. He 


was obliged to wait a conſiderable time, before 
they were at leiſure to ſee him; when being ad- 
mitted to their preſence, and having delivered in 
his bill of lading, and taken his oath, that he had 
no private trade on board, nor any thing which 
was not contained in that account, they inform- 

ed 


12 
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ed him what duties he muſt pay on every article, 
before he ſhould be permitted to land them. 

My maſter, though he was ſufficiently apprized 
of this before, affected furprize, and attempted 
to expoſtulate with them on the illegality ana 

| injuſtice of ſuch a demand, alleging, that the goods 
had been purchaſed at the higheſt prices, in order 
to ſend a ſpeedy and effectual ſupply to the troops, 
who:were known to want them, ſo that there 
could be no advance made upon them, which 
could defray ſuch additional duties; that his own- 
ers, not in the leaſt ſuſpeCting any ſuch, had given 
him no power to pay thern ; and that many of the 
commodities, being of a petiſhable nature, muſt 
be damaged, if not permitted to be landed di- 
rectly; by which means, not only the merchants 
would be great loſers, but alſo the troops ſuffer 
ſeverely for the want of common neceſſaries, 
which they could not otherwiſe be ſupplied with. 
But all bo could fay had no effect. They did 
not even deign to make him any anſwer, farther 
than that they had authority for what_ they did, 
and expected obedience, not arguments, which 
they bad not leiſure to liſten to. | 

Such a repulſe, however unjuſt in irfelf, and 
perſonally offenfive in the manner of it, was far 
from giving my. maſter any concern. On the 
contrary, the difficulties which it threw upon the 
buſineſs of hig owners, afforded him an opportu- 
nity of carrying on his own private trade to better 

| advantage, which no oaths they could deviſe were 

able to put a ſtop to, as an inſtance or two of his 
conduct will ſhew,' | N 

Some ſuſpicion having ariſen of his commerce 

with the ſutler, of which no direct proof could 

be obtained, he was ſummoned to appear before 

Vor. III. ww 5 
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the tax-gatherers, to acquit himſelf by his oath of 


ſo heinous an offence... _ 
» The ſutler, who knew the conſequence of be- 


ing convicted, and, with all his knowledge of the 


world, ſaw no poſſibility of avoiding it, gave bim- 
ſelf up as ruined : But my maſter ſoon ſhewed him 
the conyenience of a conſcience trained to ſwear- 
ing; for calling upon him the morning they were 
to appear at the dread tribunal, and ſeeing him 
fo caſt down,. Chear up brother, (ſaid he), ll 
© bring you ſafe through this ſtreight! By the 


© virtue and contents of this book, (pulling one 
cc out of his pocket, and ng, it in form), 1 
A 


<, will never ſwear that you have bought any 
« thing from me; ſo throw off that ſneaking 
« Tyburi look, and come along.” 


Such an aſſurance naturally gave the ſutler ſome | 


ſpirits, though he could not conceive how he 
meant to make it good; but a little time cleared 
up the myſtery, and ſhewed him the force of a 

cuſtom-houſe oath. | 
As ſoon as the two culprits: appeared before 


their judges, the latter aſſuming all the dignity of 


their office, exaggerated the charge in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours, and adminiſtering the oath to my 


maſter, demanded, in an authoritative tone, whe- 


ther he had not fold uncu/fomed goods to the ſut- 
ler, and to what amount? who, not in the leaſt 
diſconcerted, cither by the queſtion, or the man- 
ner in which it was put, Why, look ye, gen- 
4 tlemen, (anſwered he, turning the quid in his 
« cheek, and pulling up his breeches at the 
et hips with both his hands), as to that affair, by 


+ « the virtue of my oath, F I fbould ſwear that 


« T fold him any, 1 


uld be. farſtuorn, and VIl 
« always try to | 


r that point if I can,” — 
mm. | As 


S Aa iam a a i r 


( 
| 
{ 
4 
| 


„you Fd bring 'y 
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eral ſuſpicion | 


As there was no more than a 


againſt the criminals, this anſwer ſatisfied the ſa- 


gacity of their judges, and they were diſmiſſed 
with flying colours. 
When they were alone, Well,“ (ſaid my 
maſter, ' ſhaking hig friend by the hand) “1 told 
off, Let that be an example 
© to you for the future. None but fools convict 
« themfelver, and none but greater fools expett it. 
J ſhould have little buſineſs in the merchant's 
&« ſervice, if I ſcrupled ſwallowing ſuch a pill as 
«. that every day in my life. No, no! they muſt” 
te be cunning' if they can make an oath that will 
& ſtick in the throat of the captain of a merchant- 
« man, even if he can't find an opening to ſteer 
© through, as was the caſe here. We have a 
4 faluo Be ſuch things: The int oath we take as 
© /oon as we get into employment, it never to ſwear 
« the truth to a cuftomhouſe'officer while ve live; ſa 
& that all the oaths they give us go for nothing.” 


But with all his cleverneſs, he ſometimes failed 


of ſucceſs.” A lieutenant of a man of war hap- 
pening, as he was rowing guard one night, to ſee 
a boat put off from our ſhip, purſued it in hopes 


of making ſome repriſals for all the extortions he 


and his brethren daily ſuffered from any one con- 
cerned in trade, as he knew it muſt be a ſmugeler. 
The hope of prize made the crew of the lieute- 
nant's boat pull with ſuch ſpirit, that they gained 
faſt upon the chace, which the others ſeeing, and 
that it was impoſſible for them to get clear off, 


they threw their cargo overboard to diſappoint 


their purſuers of their expected booty, and then 
ran the boat aſhore to ſave themſelves from being 
taken, leaving her of courſe to the captors for 
their trouble, who towed her away in triumph. 
ED G 2 | The 
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The chief of the ſmugglers was my maſter's 
fon, who, in the account he gave him of the af- 


fair on his rceturg, was proceeding to tel] bim the 


names of thoſe who had been with him, when the 
father ſtopping bim ſhort, ( Avaſt]” (ſaid he) 
« Coil up your tongue, 1 dehre to have no more 
« of them. Have you a mim. to make me for- 
« ſwear myſelf when I go to recover my boat ? 
| © For have her again you know I mult, as I car't 

« get another here, nor carry on any . buſineſs 
'« without one.” | 


- Accordingly next morning he made 2. public 


enquiry affer his boat, which he pretended. had 
been ſtolen from. his. ſhip's fide, and. finding her 
in the poſſeſſion of the lieutenant, demanded to 
; have her reſtored directly; and, on his refuſal, 
had him ſummoned before the officers of the cuſ- 
toms, who were judges in ſuch affairs. 


As he grounded his. claim on her having been 


taken without his privity, and by perſons un- 
known to him, he was put to the common teſt of 


an oath, Whether he knew- who had been in her, 


when ſhe was purſued by. the captors? © By the 
« virtue of my oath, gentlemen, (anſwered he, 
without the leaſt heſitation). I do not know one 


« of them.” - - TOR | Mo 
. 5 direct an anſwer ſatisſied the judges, who- 


were nowiſe concerned in the affair; but that was 


not the caſe with the lieutenant: Hold, Sir!“ 


(ſaid he to my maſter, who was ſheering off, 


laughing in his ſleeve) © What is that you ſay?“— 


I fay,” (anſwered my-maſter, nothing di ſcon- 
certed) that I don't know one of them. 
« One of them!” (returned the lieutenant, who 


inſtantly ſaw through his evaſion) “ But don't you 


„ know any of them though? Take care what you 
hos 9 10 ſay! 


_ 
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4 fayl Perhaps I know more than vou think I 
&« do. ” 
„Why, as to that;” (replied my ner laugh 
ing) *I cannot ſay ſo much. Bun I may 
« 1. ſome of them.“ | 
«, How!” (interpoſed the judge, offended at an 
anſwer which he thought ſhewed' a flight to his 
authorny) % Did you not ſwear this moment that 
vyou did not know one of them?” —— ; 
% No more do I, (anſwered my maſter) © There 
« were twelve in the boat, of whom I know on- 
« ly eleven; and ſure, in that caſe, I can ſafely 
„ ſwear 1 do not know one, that is the twelfth of 
„% them. Ha, ba, hat!” 
Take care, Sir, (replied the judge) how you 
« attempt to trifle in this manner before us again. 
„% You know the puniſhment of perjury, if you 
* thould be caught ripping. with | 
„Never fear,” (ſaid my *maſter) © I know the 
40 compaſs of my conſcience too well for that. I 
« can ſteer as near that wind as another. Thus ! 
« thut] and no nearer, is my trim. PI never 
« break an oath; but if I can give it the go-by at 
the ſer fide thus, by a double meaning, I hope 
« that's no offence. —— . | 
Then turning to the lieutenant, « Well, Sir,” L 
(continued he) “ it feems you have carried teo much | 
* ſail for me this trip! But if I meet you upon a 
« wind again, mind your helm, or I may chance . to 
% fall aboard you. However, ſince I can't have 
«© my boat cheaper, I muſt” &en come to your 
terms : ſo What do you aſk for her?” 
To this propoſal the lieutenant made no objec- 
tion: Setting therefore his price, © Zouns !” (ſaid 
my e « I believe you have no conſcience at 
n «al. 


L 
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&« All, to aſk a- man ſo- much, and for his own 
Pp boat 9 

At his mentioning conſeiencs, all preſent ſet up 
a loud laugh, and — the word. 

Nothing abaſh'd-at which,. * You may laugh as 
% much as you pleaſe, (continued he) but my no- 
© tion of conſcience is not to aſk out of reaſon 
« for any thing one has to diſpoſe of; and ſo, 
« Sir, if you have a mind to part with, the boat, 
% Ell give you half what you aſk; and I ſhould 
« think even that too much, but that I. want het, 
* and do not know where to get another.” 
.- © And as I want to fell her, and do not know 
* where to get another purchaſer, (anſwered the 
* lieatenant)» you ſhalt have her. Not that | 
e think ſhe comes very cheap to you upon. the 
„„ whole neither: * have iworn well for her at 
<«leaft.” 

« As to that ne (replied my maſter) *<* chat 
« is mv buſineſs, and not yours. Here is your 
% money, and that is all you need care for.“ 
Saying this, he paid him for the boat, and then 
walked off, without concern or ſhame.——-l here 
quitted his ſervice, of which I was heartily tired, 

and entered into that of the lieutenant. 


* 


CHAP. XVI. 2 


nnr makes ſome rſtections on the policy of im- 
pofing oaths of ec ulpation. The proper . of 
preſerving the validity of oaths, with the conſe- 

quences of their being admin ifered indiſcriminate- 
5 to all per ſams, a on all occafions. An uncom- 
mon lecture from a captain of a man of. war to his 


afcers, repreſents ſome polite amuſements in an odd 
light. 


1 SEE you are ſhocked at 


ſuch flagrant inſtances 
of 


1 
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of proſti gacy, of bare-facerd contempt of every 


wit 
| thing moſt ſacred and important. They certain- 
up ly are a reproach to human nature; but that re- 
proach muſt not be conſined to thoſe alone wha 
| as obviouſly incur it. They who from falſe princi- 
no- ples of policy give the occaſion, againſt the con- 
fon viction of reaſon and experience, are at leaſt e- 
ſo, qually gelb | 
at, The impotency of man to reſiſt temptation, is 
uld ſuch that he is taught to pray againſt it- Why 
ek, then ſhould thoſe who are intruſted with the care 
of directing his actions in the common intercourſe 
o of liſe, lay ſnares to lead him into it, which there 
the is no probability of his avoiding ? 
1 Appealing to the atteſtation of the Deity, is 
the moſt certainly the higheſt aſſurance poſſible to be 
at given by any being, who has a ſenſe of his de- 
dence on that Deity ; nor ſhould ever be given, 
hat bas on the moſt important occaſions, and in the 
"ur moſt ſolemn manner; nor accepted, but from ſuch 
— as may be preſumed to underſtand the nature of it. 
en be ich circumſtances it would never be violat-. 
ere ed. Man is not ſo deſperately abandoned as to- 
ed, run with his eyes open into inextricable perdition. 
But when that atteſtation is given lightly, for 
every trifle, when it is placed in oppoſition to in- 
tereſt, and demanded from ſuch as cannot be ſup- 
| poſed to know its | conſequence, the reverence 
1 which ſhould be its guard is taken off, the viola- 
of tion becomes ſamiliat, and of courſe the end for 
e- which it is thus impioufly and injudiciouſly proſti- 
le- tuted, difappoĩuted; and, by that means, the moſt 
n / ſacred aſſurance of life rendered void, the bond 
bis | of ſocial confidence and ſafety broken. A 
dd Ihe effects of this abſurd policy of making the 
obligations of religion the common teſt of truth 


on 


a 
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on trivial occaſions, and where intereſt is concern- 
ed, are more extenſive than is generally imagin- 
ed. The immediate wants of nature engroſs the 
attention of the greater part of mankind too- much 
to let them ſee the congruity of moral virtue, 
however evident to exerted reaſon; wherefore the 
threats and promiſes of religion were found ne- 
ceſſary to enforce the practice of it: But as the 
accompliſhment- of thoſe is placed at a diſtance, 
when they interfere with preſent enjoyments; their 
Force wears off, the threats loſe their terrors, and 
the promiſes are ſlighted by thoſe who look no 
farther than the inſtant moment; and this is the 
great ſource of that immorality and irreligion ſo 
prevalent in life, and which will never be correct- 
ed till legiſlators make oaths leſs common, prevent their 
interfering with the ſwearer's own intereſt, (as in 
the inſtance which gave occaſion to theſe reflec- 
tions), explain their nature before they are admini- 
ered, and inflit inflant pumſhment on their viola- 
tion. e dee ene 
My new maſter had but juſt returned on board, 
when the captain received orders to go and aſſiſt 
the operations of the war in another part of the 
world. The news raiſed every one's ſpirits. The \ 
ſight of a place in which moſt of them had been 
guilty of exceſſes which threw them into diſtreſs, 
and where all had been fo wretchedly diſappoint- 
ed, was neceſſarily diſagreeable; and conſequent- 
ly a removal to another, where a new object at- 
. tracted their attention from ſuch reflections, and 
awoke new hopes, however likely to end in the 
ſame manner as the former, gave them pleaſure. 
There was a decency in the behaviour of both 
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with an agreeable ſurprize. But I was not long 
at a loſs for the reaſon. As ſoon as the ſhip was 
under ſail, the captain ſummoned all his officers 
into the great cabin, and after ſome general in- 
ſtructions about their duty, Gentlemen,” (ſaid 
he; addreſſing himſelf to my maſter, and another, 
who had been but lately appointed to his ſhip), 
« as we have never failed together before, I muit 
« defire-your attention o a few hints, which I 
« always take the liberty to give in ſuch circum- 
$6 Shane nk er 
We are now ſhut up togetber in a. priſon, 
et where the: unavoidable inconveniencies of our 
s fituation make all our care neceflary to prevent 
its becoming infupportable to us. For this rea- 
„ ſon, the firſt thing 1 recommend to you is, 2 
« to game. Beſide, the danger of diſagreement 
« when the paſſions are agitated by the viciſſi- 
„ tudes of play, our pay is ſcarce ſufficient for 
« our ſupport, ſo. that the leaſt loſs mult be diſ- 
% freſſing, the conſequence of which muſt be ge- 
.*< neral. unhappineſs; for who gan ſee his compa- 
nion miſerable, without ſharing in his miſery 7 
There is another thing, againſt which, though 
« not commonly confidered 1n this light, I muſt 
„ earneſtly caution you, as inevitably throwing a 
«. gloom oven thix cheetfaliteſ of mind which is 
« the greateſt (happineſs of life, and to us muſt 
« ſupply the place of every other happineſs, and 
* this is he vice of prefane curing and Jwearing,. 
* to the reproach of our ſervice too prevalent a+: 
„ mong us. Ty | 
„ 'There is no man, however hardened: in this 
&. deteſtable habit, but knows it to be a crime, 
e and feels a check from within every time he is 
L guilty of it, the repetition;of which ſelf- accuſa- 
| tion 
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e any other, that I ſhall ever exert all the autho- 
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tion ſours his temper, and makes him diſſatisfied 


with himſelf, and every perſon and thing about 
him. For the truth of this, I appeal to unva- 
ried experience. Who ever ſaw a man ſerenely 


cheerful, that was addicted to this vice? (1 
might ſay indeed to any vice; but, as our ſitu- 
ation precludes us from the practice of moſt o- 


thers, I mention theſe only into which we may 
fall) for occaſional mitth is a very different 
thing, and too often. leads into conſequences 
deſtructive of ſerenity of mind, eſpecially when 


«it is faiſed by means Inconſiſtent with virtue. 
do not ſpeak of the effect which the prac- 
tice of vittue has upon our reſolution.” The 


courage of a Briton can never be doubted; 'but 
{til} there is as much difference between that of 
a virtuous and a vicious man, as of the ſame 
perſon when ſober or intoxicated with liquor. 


The former is uniform, ſteady; and attentive 
to improve every advantage, or remedy any miſ- 
: fortune; the other | boiſterous, headlong, .and 
blinded with paſſion ; for paſſion only can make 
'a man face death, who in the cool moments of 


refleQtion is afraid to die. In a word, one is 
the courage of a man, the other the raſhneſs of 


a brate.  - 


« Againſt theſe two things, therefore, gaming 
and fevearing, I take the liberty ro caution you 
as a friend who is fincerely deſirous of your 


welfare; but there is another vice, in reſpect 
to which I do not think myſelf obliged to 


obſerve the ſame delicacy, and this is drunken» 
neſs, which is liable to be attended with ſuch 
— . conſequences in our ſituation in par- 
ticular, for I think it unneceſſary to mention 


„ rity 


ic rity entruſted to me to ſuppreſs it; and there- 
« fore it is but juſt for me to declare, that no of- 
« ficer, who is once guilty of it under my com- 
«© mand, ſhall ever do duty under me more. | 

© This, gentlemen, is what I had to ſay to 
&« you. The obſervation of theſe few hints will 
« make us happy among ourſelves, and reſpected 


ee by our men, without which it is impoſſible for 


&« us to be well obeyed by them; for heedleſs and 
te profligate as they may appear, they are the ſe- 
tc yereſt critics on the conduct of their officers, 
ec and not only, like people in bigher ſtations, re- 
« yere the virtues which they have not reſolution 
ce to imitate, but alſo actually do imitate them in 
« 2 great degree.” | 


— 
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1 C HAP. XVIII. 

The folly F4 a perſon's prgſtiluting his character to 
| pleaſe his company, aggravated by the dangerous 
_. miſtake of ridicule for applauſe. CHRYSAL's ma- 
fer changes place with the chaplain, and preaches 
Him an intereſling ſermon ; in which, among re- 
. marks more juſt than polite, he gives an uncommon 
reaſon for the particular deformity of vice in wo- 

- man: | | » oo 


1 HAVE already taken notice of the effect which 
the advice and example of the captain had up- 
on every one in the ſhip. The officers lived like 
a family of brotbers, and the men did their dut 
with regularity and pleaſure: but, though all paid 
due reſpect to what he ſaid, it was impoſſible to 
work ſuch an inſtantaneous reformation, gy oe 
| ome 


82 C HRT SAL: Or, tb 
ſome of them would now and then jeſt among 
themſelves upon bis conduct, as, from compari- 
ſon with that of others of bis rank, ineonſiſtent 
with his character; and in other reſpects indulge 
in the levities of diſcourſe and behaviour too ge- 
neral among perſons not much accuſtomed to the 
rules of rational converſation. | 
But whatever allowances the cjecunifiidces of 
their education might claim for ſuch allies in the 
officers, the perſon who tranſgreſſed moſt was cer- 
tainly entitled to none. This was the chaplain, 
who, to avoid the imputation of being hypoeriti- 
call ſanctified, ran into the oppoſite extreme. 
The ſelfiſh vanity of man always takes pleaſure 
in ſeeing any perſon debaſe himſelf, by acting 
beneath his character, eſpecially if that character 
is ſuch as appears to be placed in a more reſpect- 
able point of view than their own. The ofhicers, 
who in general look upon a chaplain as no better 
than lumber in a ſhip, and think he is placed as a 
kind of check upon them, were pleaſed with this 
proſtitution, which be, by a-common miſtake of 
ridicule for applauſe, gave {till farther into, ima- 
ining they laughed with him, when, in . 
laughed at him. 
ut my maſter beheld the matter in another 
light; and taking an opportunity one day, when 
the chaplain and he were by themſelves in the 
ward room, I have: obſerved with much con- 
* cern, Sir {ſaid he), that you are falling into an 
< error, which I have known prove fatal to man 
« gentlemen of your profeſſion. This is depart- 
«. ing from your character, in order to accommo- 
date —. If to what you think the humour of 


«, your company. Believe me, Sir, no man ever 


2 did ſo, who did not Node fall into con- 
«© tempt 
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« tempt with the very people whoſe approbation 
cc he firove to purchaſe at ſo dear a rate. The 
« oreateſt-libertine deſpiſes a clergyman who is a 
« ljbertine ; and the reaſon is plain,—you are ſet 
« apart from the reſt of mankind to perform the 
« rites of religion, and inculcate virtue by your 
« precepts and example; and for this you are 
* paid by the public, who expect that you ſhould 
ic earn your wages by doing your duty; and look 


upon thoſe who do not, as no better than cheats. 


This may appear an odd way of ſpeaking, but 
« jt is true nevertheleſs. | 

6 On the other hand, where a clergyman ful- 
66 fils his duty, and enforces his preaching by 
« his practice, though he may not abſolutely re- 
6 form all thoſe with whom he converſes, yet he 
« will certainly work this good effect, that he will 
© keep them in awe, and prevent their running 
* into outrageous lengths of wickedneſs, at leaſt 
in his preſence. For whatever people may in- 
, conſiderately imagine, no man ever acted in 
c character who was not reſpected; no man ever 
« acted out of character who was not deſpiſed. 

Do but reflect a moment in what light you 
« yourſelf would look upon a lady who ſhould 
<« ſpeak obſcenely, ſwear, drink, and talk of fight- 
ing, and it will ſhow you the juſtice of this re- 


„% mark. For, what makes theſe vices ſo particu- 


« larly hateful in a woman, is not any thing in 
their nature particularly contradictory to the 
ſex more than ours, but becauſe they are con- 
« trary to her character. | 
„ I beg your pardon, Sir, for talking to you in 
this free manner in reſpect to your conduct, 
which I am ſenſible concerns only yourſelf ; 
but as the errors you have fallen into appear to 
Vor. III. H % have 
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cc 
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cc have ariſen merely from inadvertency and mil- 
< take, I think it my duty to caution you againſt 


ee the danger of them, particularly in your pre- 


« ſent fituation, with which I have had the op- 
* portunity of being much better acquainted than 
b you poſlibly can be. I was in the ſervice long, 
c very long before you were born; and have been 
<c intimate with many chaplains, but never knew 
ee one who proſtituted his character to humour 
<< his company, who was not neglected by them, 
« when they had it in their power to bave ſerved 
«© him; as, on the contrary, I have known many 


ce inſtances of thoſe: who have reaped the happy 
c fruits of a regular and virtuous conduct, by 


«© which they acquired an eſteem that proved the 
«« foundation of their fortune; and if all have 
«© not been equally fucceſsful, their diſappoint» 
„ ment muſt be attributed to ſome other cauſe. 
1 would not by this be underſtood to adviſe 
you to a morole diſtance and ſtiffneſs of beha- 
% viour, or aſperity of reproof upon every occa- 
„ fion. They ſeldom, if ever, do good in any 
6 ſituation; in yours they will certainly do hurt, 
« by. piquing falſe pride to act in oppoſition to 
* them, without regard to the conſequences. An 
«<< obliging temper, and uniformly decent con- 
«© duct, lead inſenſibly to imitation, where con- 
„ tradiction or direct admonition would be held 
« ;mpertinent. Theſe hints are ſo obvious, that 
«6 they may ſeem unneceſſary ; but it is want of 
„attention to them which has made ſo many 
«© chaplains miſcarry in life, and indeed has 
«© brought the very character into diſrepute.“ 
The chaplain, who wanted neither natural 


ſenſe nor virtuous inclination, was ſtruck with the 
juſtice and force of this rebuke. He thanked my 
h | maſter 
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maſter in the moſt ingenuous manner, and promiſ-- 
ed to regulate his future conduct by his advice-- 
Such a change at firſt naturally expoſed' him to 
the merriment of his companions ; but as my 
maſter took his part, and ſhowed them the in- 
juſtice of ſuch behaviour, it ſoon wore off, and he 
had the heart-felt ſatisfaQtion to find himſelf treat- 
ed with friendly reſpe& and confidence by thoſe 
whoſe groſs familiarity had before often given: 
him pain, as it evidently implied contempt. 


— 


Ti : 
CHAP. XIX. 


CHRYSAL deſcribes true compaſſion, and ſhows the 
general conſequence of a man's acknowledging di- 
frreſt, with the reaſons of it, Carysar's maſter 
is prevailed upon by the captain to tell him the 
cauſe of his melancholy, ” which is removed by an 
aft of uncommon generoſity. CARYSAL enters. 
into a new; ſervice. 5 

As the captain maintained the moſt friendly 

intercourſe with his officers, he ſoon ob- 
ſerved that my maſter laboured under ſome heavy 
diſtreſs of mind. This naturally raiſed his com- 
paſſion, and as real compaſſion never fees diſtreſs- 
which it is not defirous of alleviating, he fre- 
quently took. occaſion, when they were by them 
felves,.to turn his diſcourſe upon ſuch ſubjects as 
he thought might lead him to open himſelf ;. but 


finding that modeſty, or a reſerve contracted from 


long acquaintance with misfortune, and obſerva- 
tion that the knowledge of a man's being in di- 

ſtreſs always finks him in the eſteem of his com- 
ds H 2: Panionsg, 


* 
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panione, by cutting off their hopes of ſervice from 
im, and alarming their apprehenſions of his ex- 
pecting aſſiſtance from, them, prevented his tak- 
ing the hint, he reſolved to break Gy forms, 
and aſk him directly. 

Secing him therefore one day walking the quar- 
ter · deck in a mood of deep melancholy, he called 
him into the great cabin, and deſiring him to ſit 
down, after a little general chat, “ I fear, Sir 
6 (faid-he), that ſomething hangs upon your ſpi- 
« rits. If it is proper to be communicated, let 
« me know what it is, and depend upon every 
* affiſtance in my power to make you eaſy. I aſk 
« not from idle or impertinent curioſity.“ | 

« Sir” (anſwered my maſter, ſtruck with the 
„ manner in which he ſpoke), © I believe you 
©. above the influence of ſuch motives, and ſhall 
* obey your kind commands without ſcruple. It 
« is too true that Lam unhappy; and I fear my 
80 unbappineſs is too. common. I have devoted 
* my liſe to a profeſſion in which I have ſerved 
« my country above forty years with fidelity, and 
« I will take the liberty to ſay with fome ſucceſs : 
«' And now when my conſtitution is broken with 
wounds, fatigue, and change of climates, when 
% nature calls for reſt and refreſhment, the only 
te reward I have to expect is poverty, and its in- 
ich ſeparable attendant, contempt. This. Sir, is 
* the cauſe of my unhappineſs, and ſuch a cauſe 
as I believe you will think it to be a juſt one,” 

« Very true, Sir (replied the captain), it is a 
« juſt one, and what mult affect every man of 
&« ſpirit, and a generous way of thinki But 
« you {ſhould not yield to it too far. You are 


46 ſtill in the vigour of life, and, while the wer 
continues, ſhould look forward with hope. 
% Though 
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«-'Though' you have been unſucceſsful hitherto, , 
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fortune may prove more kind.” 

% Alas, Sir” (returned my maſter), „I have 
been ſo long cheated by hope, that I now deteſt. 
it. When I came out upon this laſt expedi- 
tion, our force made me ſo confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, and I was ſo well acquainted with the. 
wealth in the place, that I-unhappily gave way 
to hope, and ran into expences, which, though 
far from being unneceſſary, were imprudent, 
and threaten now to involve me in ruin on my, 
return home; as it bas been thought proper by. 
our ſuperiors to rate our ſervice in the conqueſt 
at ſo low a price.“ | 

« If that is the caſe then (ſaid the captain), 
do not return till matters mend. Whenever I. 
am ordered home, PH take care to get you re- 
moved into another ſhip. Your ſtaying abroad 


on ſuch an account is not inconſiſtent with the 


ſtricteſt honour, as you do it with an intention 
truly honeſt.“ 

Dear Sir, (anſwered. my maſter), that is very 
true; but I am precluded even from the wretch= - 
ed relief of a voluntary exile. I have a wife - 
and children at home, the. apprehenſion of 
whoſe diſtreſſes drives: me to deſpair. It was 


to clothe. and ſettle them in a little habitation, 


where they: might enjoy the indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſaries of life with ſome degree of comfort, 
that I anticipated my ſucceſs, in the manner I : 
mentioned; and now; as that ſucceſs has fallen 
ſo far ſhort of what I thought juſt expectation, 


all the former favings of my life (favings from 


the very neceſſities of nature) will be torn a- 
way, by the rapacious hands of mercileſs cre- - 


| ditors, to make up the deficiency in the articles - 


3 « bought: 
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© mands, and my-wretched family thrown upoa 
© the unfriendly world, without its being in my 
power to aſſiſt them. I muſt therefore return, 
« and go into a jail to prevent their ſtarving in 
© the ſtreets... What affected myſelf only, honeſt 
“ indignation enabled me to ſupport. I have ſeen 
« boys, whoſe ignorance I deſpiſed, and men 
-.« whoſe prineiples I deteſted, preferred to com- 


© mand, while my ſervices were overlooked ; but 


* as I had not the intereſt of the former, nor the 
* modiſb merit of the latter, I bore my fate with 
„ patience: but to have thoſe dearer to me than 
& life expoſed to miſery, is more than I can bear.” 


Nor ſhall you bear it! (replied the captain, 


t who had feigned to cough, to hide the ſympa- 
„ thetic tear that gliſtened in his eye); nor ſhall 
« you bear it. How much is the debt that alarms 
« you? 1 will advance it for you directly; and 
« not that only, I will take upon me to make your 
©« merit (to which I am no ſtranger) known to 
«your ſuperiors, in ſuch a light as ſhall not fail 
« of juſt reward.” 

„ O Sir! (returned my maſter, as ſoon as the 
t“ fulneſs of his heart gave him utterance), how 
% can I ſubmit to obligations, ro which it is im- 
« poſſible I ſhould ever make any return? 

% All. the return I defare, (anſwered the cap- 
© tain) is your friendſhip. Speak l how much do 
« you want? The packet is yet in fight. Iwill order 
© a ſignal to be made for her, and give you a 
“ draught upon my agent.” — 

Good Heaven! (exclaimed my maſter), Can 

& there be ſuch virtue in man? — 
«© Come! what is the ſum? (interrupted the 
5% captain, who wanted to ſhorten a r 
that 
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te that began to be too affecting to him), I ſhall 
« think you doubt my fincerity, if you hefitate 
« to accept of my friendſhip.— * : 

« Such a doubt (returned my maſter, whoſe - 
« heart a guſh of tears had lightened) & would be 
« a blacker crime than ever ſtained my ſoul ! 
« No! I receive your beneficence with umble 
«© gratitude, as from the hand of Heaven, nor will 
© mention any other return, but what muſt. be 
« made to that, till it ſhall be pleaſed to bleſs me 
& with better ability.” | 

Then pulling out his pocket-book, Here is the 
« account of what I owe, (continued he, giving 
« him ſome papers, and a purſe containing little 
& more than his ſhare of the price of the wußte 
« pler's boat); and here is all my worldly wealth, 
« which is no. more than an aſſignment of my 
« miſerable prize-money, and theſe few pieces of 
« gold, thrown by fortune in my way, moſtly 
& fince our hands were tied up by the capitula- 
« tion. For the balance I muſt be your debtor.” 

“% For the balance! (anſwered the captain, re- 
«© turning the purſe and the aſſignment), No |} 
© you ſhall be my debtor (if you will call it ſo) 
&« for the whole. It would be ſtrange friendſhip. 
©« to 22 you of every thing you may want your- 
c ſelf. | | 

«* Excuſe me, Sir, (interrupted my maſter, un- 
© able to ſuppreſs the delicacy, the dignity of ho- 
© nour), I am not fo low a wretch as to accept of 
© more than I indiſpenſibly want; and that for 
&« perſons dearer to me than myſelf. If you will 
“% not permit me to make the debt as light as I 


can, it is impoſſible for me to receive your 


5 friendſhip, however eſſential to the i 
44 
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te of my beart. I am ſorry you ſhould have en- 
te tertained ſo mean an opinion of me. 

4 I have the higheſt opinion of: you! (replied: 
* the captain, who ſaw what pain he had given 
* him), I ſpoke in the warmth of my regard, 
without the moſt: diſtant» deſign of giving you 
« offence. But you ſhall make your own terms; 
* on this condition though, that if you have any 
* occaſion for money, you will apply to me with 
& the freedom of a friend.” N 

To ſuch a propoſal it was impoſſible to refuſe - 
aſſenting. My maſter complied; and the captain 
taking the money, &c. from him, defired that he 
would order a fignal to be made for the packet, 
and write bis letters, while he himſelf ſhould draw. 
a bill upon his agent. —The ſentiments exprefled 
by the captain made it a pleaſure to me to paſs in- 
to his ſervice on this occaſion. | 

As ſoon as the lieutenant: went out, my new 
maſter walked a turn or two about his cabin, in 
the exalted happineſs of conſcious. virtue; and 
then, drawing a bill for confiderably more than 
the lieutenant was to pay, he deſrred that he ſhould 
be called, and, when he entered, „I beg pardon 
« (ſaid he) for interrupting you; but it is to de- 
«« fire that you will preſent my compliments to 
« your wife, and tell her I beg, the will accept of 
te a trifling preſent from me, which I have taken 
te the liberty to include in the bill. Come! no 
&« words! In this I will not be contradicted.” 
„ O Sir! (anſwered the lieutenant, catching 
ce his hand as he reached him the bill, and kiſſing 
te it eagerly), this is too much My heart will 
© burſt.” —Saying' which, he went out gf the ca- 
bin, in a ſilence more expreſſive of his ſoul than 
all the flights of eloquence, 770 
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Hiftory e a lieutenant of a man of war. A compariſon 
TY the rewards of merit, in the land, and ſea- 
ſervices; with a remarkable inſtance of a great mian's 
remembering an old friend. T he conſequence of at- 
tempting to ſet up for a mender of manners, and of 
a man's not meeting an opportunity of making him= 

ſelf remarkable. . 


WH EN. every thing was ſettled, and the pac- 
'Y ket ſail'd, the lieutenant deſired leave to 


wait upon my maſter; and as ſoon as he entered, 


I come, Sir, (ſaid- he) to pay you the thanks, 
« which the fulneſs of my heart would not let me 
te utter before. You have raiſed me to happineſs 
« from the loweſt-ſtate of deſpair.” | 


1 . 


Hold, my friend!“ (anſwered my maſter tak- 
ing his band, and ſqueezing it tenderly) © Speak 
© no more of it, I conjure you. I am abundantly 
te overpaid for what I have done, by the pleaſure of 
«© having ſerved a man of merit; and ſhall think 
ce you repine at my happineſs in being able to pur- 
e chaſe that pleaſure, if I ever hear the affair men- 
6 tioned moreq. 

To relieve the lieutenant, whom he ſaw op- 
prefled with gratitude, he then changed the con- 
verſation to another ſubject, when the lieutenant 
{hewed ſo much good tenſe, and ſolid judgment, 
that my maſter could not forbear expreſſing his 
aſtoniſhment, that ſuch a man ſhould have been fo 
long unpromated in the ſervice. 

* If you can have patience to hear the ſtory of 
« my life (anſwered: the lieutenant) it will ſoon 
explain that difficulty to you. My father was 

or c an 


- 
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an officer in the army, who was rewarded for 
te the loſs of a leg, and thirty years ſervice, with 


the half-pay of a captain of foot. As he had a 


© wife and children to maintain and provide for, 
« he retired to a cheap county, where he lived in 


« the moſt rigid ceconomy in hopes of ——_— for 
* he could not make any thing, being precluded 


from every kind of induſtry, by the profeſſion 


„to which he had devoted his youth. 


« The firſt acquaintance a ſtranger gets in a 


f country place, is the parſon of the pariſh. It 


«© was my father's happineſs to fix his habitation, 


« where there was a clergyman who would have 


« been a valuable acquaintance in any place, and 
Sho was equally happy, in the acquiſition of a 


« rational acquaintance in him, The common in- 


e terconrſe of neighbourhood was therefore ſoon. 


improved between them into the ſtrongeſt friend- 
_ *< ſhip, in the _ intimacy of which, as my father 
« would often naturally mention his anxiety for 
his children, his friend perſuaded him to breed 


, me, the eldeſt, to the ſea-ſervice, in which he 
« thought he himſelf might be able to ſerve me, 
« by his intereſt with ſeveral commanders,. with 


* whom he had been acquainted formerly, when 


* chaplain to a man of war. That is the ſervice!” 


(would the-good man fay, with pleaſure ſparkling 
in his eyes, That is the ſervice in which merit 
& js never diſregarded. ' You would not have been 
laid aſide after thirty years, to pine upon five 


« ſhillings a day, if you had been bred to the ſea. 


No, no ! merit is all that is neceſſary there. 


Such an argument was too flattering to my 


& father's hopes to be reſiſted. Though he felt 


4 the evil of not having been bred to buſineſs him-. 
6. ſelf, he was charmed at the thought of his ſon's. 
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de being placed in the way of cifing to an higher 
« ſphere, and readily aſſented to the advice of his 
friend, who, not content with mere advice, in- 
« ſiſted on taking me home with bim, and giving 
ce me ſuch an education as ſhould qualify me to 
% make a figure in the proſeſſion to which he had 
e directed me. If ever a man of merit in the 
© ſea-ſervice (would he often ſay) fails of rifing, it 
©« is for want of having bad a good education to 
found his hopes upon, A mere ſeaman may 
« work a ſhip, but an admiral ſhould be a ſcho - 
« lap.” | 
« How well this reaſoning was founded, exe 
© perience daily ſhews; though it would be in- 
« gratitude in me to arraign it, as the little taſte 
for letters, which I acquired from his care, if it 
e has not contributed to my advancement, has at 
<« leaſt enabled me to ſupport the ſhock of diſap- 
% pointment, as well as to avoid many evils, into 
«* which J have ſeen others, who had not the ſama 
advantage, fall. Wt | 
At fixteen, (for he inſiſted that it was moſt 
« wretched policy to turn a boy looſe: upon the 
% world before he had come to the uſe of reaſon, and 
« was well inſtructed in the principles of morality 
« and religion, for the ſake of gaining a couple 
« of years advance :) At ſixteen, I ſay, I was ſent 
„to fea, provided with a cheſt of books, and 
% mathematical inſtruments, and a good ſuit of 
© clothes, not to diſcredit the recommendation 
« which my beſt friend gave me to an admiral, 
« with whom he had been moſt intimate, when a 
« heutenant; and whoſe readineſs to ſerve him in 
« any thing, he would not admit a doubt of, 
« On my preſenting my letter, the admiral at 
* firſt had forgot the name, but recollecting him- 
« {elf 


= 
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« ſelf at length, on my mentioning ſome circum- 
« ſtances which I had often heard my friend dwell 
« upon with pleaſure, Very true, (faid he) © I 


© remember him now. He made the beſt bow] of 


punch of any man in the navy.” 

This was all the notice the great man took of 
„him, or of me on his account, except I ſhould 
« add, that on his captain's obſerving I ſhould 
© make a good figure on the quarter deck, I was 
directly rated a midſhipman; a favour for which 
« F ſoon found I was indebted to his caution of 
« ſending me well dreſſed, much more than to his 

« Though I felt this diſappointment of my firſt 
« hopes very ſeverely, on my friend's account, as 
« well_as my own, I could not think of ſhocking 
« him with the news, but, ſaying in general terms 
ce that I had been well received, reſolved to apply 
« myſelf to my buſineſs, and try whether I could 
© not deſerve that favour which he had failed to 
4 procure me. 

« As I had been accuftomed to converſation 
every different from that of thoſe, with whom 
« alone I could now converſe, I took every oppor- 
r tunity, when off duty, of running to my books. 


cc But the relief I found from this was for the 


&« preſent over-balanced by the general ridicule, 
“ into which it drew me; eſpecially as I not only 
« avoided obſcenity, ſwearing, and drinking myſelf, 
« but had alſo been ſo imprudent as to rebuke o- 
« thers for them. I was immediately nick- named 
« the parſon, and avoided by every one in the ſhip. 
J need not deſcribe to you the ſituation of a 

&« petit officer, inſulted by thoſe below him, ridi- 
„ culed by his equals, and looked down upon with 
c contempt by his ſuperiors, who forgot they ever 
| © were 
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« were in his ſtation themſelves. I bore it for 
« fifteen years, at the end of which time, having 
« the good fortune to be ſent to London with a 
« preſs-gang, on purpoſe'to mortify me, for I al- 
« ways diſliked that particular duty, more than 
« any other in the ſervice, on ſeeing an advertiſe- 
«« ment in the news-papers, that all who were 
« qualified, by Heir ſtanding, to be lieutenants in 
« the navy, ſhould attend to paſs their examima- 
ec tion, I offered myſelf without any other intro- 
« duction, or intereſt, and was appointed to a 
« ſhip.” 

66 In this ſtation I have done my duty for five 
« and twenty years, without reprehenſion; but as 
I have no corporation intereft to puſh me at home, 
* none of the modern polite accompliſhments, to re- 
c commend me to the favourites of fortune, whom 
« T occaſionally meet in the ſervice, nor have ever 
ce had the good luck to find an opportunity of 
% making myſelf remarkable, any aCtion of 
tc eclat, chohgh in itſelf no more than a ſuccefsful 
ce blunder, my uniform conduct and care have 
© paſſed unnoticed, and I remain a lieutenant 
66 ſtill.“ 5 

The circumſtances of this ſtory, affected my 
maſter in the ſtrongeſt manner. He took the 
lieutenant by the hand, and, deſiring him not to 
deſpair, repeated his promiſe of uſing all his in- 
tereſt to ſerve him, of the ſucceſs of which he had 
no reaſon to doubt. 

Nothing particular happened during -our voy- 
age. One inſtance though of my maſter's conduct 
in his military capacity, I cannot forbear mention- 
ing, as it ſhews his character in the ſtrongeſt light, 
which was, that he never interfered in the buſi. 
neſs of his offigers, but if he happened to ſee any 
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thing which he diſproved, inſtead of interpoſing 
is own authority publicly, and giving contrary 
orders, he always ſpoke privately to the officer on 
duty, and giving his direction under the appear- 
ance of advice, let the alteration proceed as im- 
mediately from him, by which means he ſpared 
Him the pain of being found fault with before the 
men, and conſequently leſſen ed in their opinion. 

This delicacy not only endeared bim to them 
all, but alſo contributed gre-tly to advance the 
Jervice. For as every officer knew that he ſhould 
Have the credit, or bear the blame of his own 
actions, they all exerted themſelves with the ut- 
moſt ardour;; whereas, on the contrary, where a 
captain is continually interfering, and leaving no- 
thing for his officers to do, they grow careleſs of 
courſe, and do nothing, as they know he will ar- 
rogate to himſelf the merit of ſucceſs; if they do 
not even take a malignant pleaſure in any miſ- 
Carriage, the blame of which they have fo juſt an 
opportunity of throwing upon him. 


—  —___ 
4 C H A P. . 
An uncommen mei bod of carrying on a war; with 


the danger of ſpeaking tbe truth too plainly, at an 


r time. CHRYSAL's maſter meets his bro- 

4. 6 of him. He repreſents certain 

matters in an odd tight. CHETSAL enters into his 

ſervice. - Concluſion of his character. CaRysAL 

_ quits his ſer vice on an uncommon occaſion, for one, 

From which he paſſes in the uſual courſe of buſineſs 
into that of the general. 


WEN we arrived at the place of our deſtina- 
| tion, we found the ſhore covered with an 
8 5 extenſive 
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extenſive. incampment, and every thing wearing 


the appearance of the moſt active war. 


The firſt thing my maſter did, was of courſe to 
wait upon the general, whoſe operations he was 
ſent to aſſiſt. He met him viewing an occaſional 
fortification, which he had cauſed to be raiſed, to 
train his army to the method of making regular 
ſeges and attacks; and marking out a piece of 

round, to be ſowed with vegetables, to correct the 
ad effects of the ſalt proviſions which his men 


had lived upon in their paſſage thither, and pre- 


ferve them in health. 


The account he received from my maſter of the 
heavy loſs ſuſtained in the expedition from which 
he had juſt come, gave him viſible pleaſure, as it 
ſeemed to ſet his own conduct, which was diame= - 
trically the reverſe of that obſerved there, in the 
molt advantageous light: a | 

„ wonder” (ſaid he, lookjng around him with 
an air of conſcious exultation) ** how officers can 
„ reconcile it to themſelves, to throw away the 
te the lives of their men, in ſuch a manner! For 
my part, I act upon very different principles. FE 
* take care not only to give my troops an inſight 
into all the various branches of the military art, 
«but alſo to keep them in ſuch health as may 
enable them to reap the advantage of their ex- 


< perience. There is nothing ſo bad in war as 


© participation. It was the cauſe of the late ge- 
« neral's defeat and death.“ 

* Yes!” (interrupted an officer who ſtood near, 
and had hearkened to him with evident impa- 
tience) “ Delay is full as bad. Your troops want 
neither health nor experience to conquer every 
** oppolition they can poſſibly meet; and will ac- _ 
* complith the end they were ſent upon, before 

12 « your. 
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« your cabbages are fit for them to eat, if you 
& will but lead them againſt their. enemies, and 
« not give them time to retire with: their effects 
« into places, whither it is impoſſible for an army 
* to purſue them, while your men waſte time and 
©« ſpirits in the fooliſh parade of mock battles 
« and ſieges, till. they loſe their ardour by delays 
* which can anſwer no end, but that of. protrach- 
ing the war, and thereby lengthening a lucrative: 
© command.” - 

Such an attack was quite unexpected, and ſtruck 

the general with 'equal ſurprize and indignation,, 
as it touched him in the tendereſt part: however, 
diſſembling his paſſion, of which he had an abſolute 
command, 1 would have you to know, Sir,” 
(ſaid be) “ that I think it the higheſt aſſurance in 
4 you to attempt cenſuring my conduct, who are 
« {ent merely to execute my orders. When I aſk 
«.your opinion, it will be time enough for. you to 
«& give it; till then, obedience, not advice, is what 
J expect from you. If I did not hold it beneath 
«© me to ſhew reſentment to one ſo abſolutely ſub- 
« je&t to my power, you ſhould inſtantly find the 
« effect of this infolence. But preſume not on 
« that protection any farther, as you regard your 
« ſafety. No man provokes me with impunity.” 
* N--n—nor me !” (ſputtered the officer, whoſe 
temper, hot as that of the general was cool, caught 
fire at the fainteſt ſhadow of offence, and flamed 
almoſt to madneſs, as ſoon as rage permitted him 
to articulate a word) © Nor m—m—me. I ſeek 
«© no pp protection but my ſword, with which 
& ] will v—y—vindicate my own honour, and 
«© make good what I ſay.—— Talk to m—m—me 
« of ſafety and im—p—unity !” 


The 
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The affair now became ſerious, theſe words 
ſtriking at the general's. ſafety as well as his ho- 
nour, and convincing him that he muſt ſupport 
his dignity by a vigorous effort. What!“ (re- 
torted he, therefore, with a tone and air of of- 
fended authority) © Do you -menace me too? L 
% ſuppoſe you deſign to raiſe a mutiny in the ar- 
«© my, but I'll prevent that.“ Then turning 
to an officer who attended; © Take that madman 
„% away,” (continued: he) “ and put him under a. 
© guard till he recovers his reaſon. Such beha- 
ic viour muſt not go unpuniſhed.” —Then addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to my maſter with an affected un- 
concern, as above being moved by what had hap- 
pened, while the other was led away ſpeechleſs 
and convulſed with rage,. he politely invited him 
to dinner; an honour, however, which my maſ- 


ter declined accepting that day, as he was moſt 


impatient to ſee his brother, who bore a prineipal 
command in the army under the general. 

The meeting of theſe brothers was truly affect- 
ing. The inſtinctive connection of nature had 
been indiſſolubly cemented between them by the 
ſacred bond of friendſhip, founded on a ſenſe of 
mutual virtue. | * 4 

Actuated by the ſame principles, they had both 
devoted themſelves to the profeſſion of arms, in 
the different ſervices of the land and ſea, as if to 
avoid the jealouſy of rivalſhip, each being deter- 
mined to let no competitor take the lead of him 
in the road to honour. | 

Undebauched by affluence, and diſdaining to 
waſte his youth at home in luxury, when the cauſe 
of his country called for his aſſiſtance, the elder 
bravely came to ſeek for glory in theſe inhoſpi- 
table. wilds, with as much ardour as my maſter: 

8.3 purſued 
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terity, equal to thoſe which his brother inherited 


— 
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onours which he might tranſmit to his own poſ- 


from his illuſtrious anceſtors. | 

When the tender enquiries of affection were re- 
ciprocally anſwered, my maſter gratified the cu- 
rioſity of his brother with a particular account of 
his late dearly bought ſucceſs, cloſing the black 
detail with ſome remarks on the different conduct 
of the general of this army, which were much to 
his advantage. ; 

« Your refleCtions, -my deareſt brother, (an- 


. Twered the officer) © are moſt juſt, as things ap- 


tc pear to you. But wien you have had an op- 
“ portunity of ſeeing farther, I fear you will find 
* reaſon to change your ſentiments, and that the 
« delay here proceeds at bottom from the ſame 
<« principle with the precipitation which produced 
« ſuch terrible effects with you, and Heaven 
1 grant it produce not as bad. Intereſt is the ob- 
« ject every where; and whether that is purſued 
« by ſacrificing the forces in raſh and ill-condufted 
© attempts, to gain an immediate PRIZE, or by lei- 
ting them melt away in ination, to. accumulate the 
% PROFITS of command, makes no difference in 
„the end. 5 | 

&© I would not be underſtood from this to juſti- 
« fy the officer for arraigning the generaPs con- 
« duct in ſo public and perſonal a manner. Such 
« ungoverned warmth is inexcuſable. Proper re- 
« ſpect muſt be paid to thoſe who bear authority, 
4 or the effect of that authority ceaſes; indeed 
« it is not to them, but to him who delegates the 
« authority the reſpect is paid. A general at the 
« head of an army repreſents his ſovereign in the 
« plenitude of his power; and, to ſuffer any _ 
* 

* 


urſued it on his proper element, in order to earn 
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« to be ſhewn to his delegated character, were 
« to betray the truſt of that delegation.” 
« For this reaſon I think his puniſhment was 
tc neceſſary, and therefore juſt z I wiſh I could add 
<« that it was equally ſo from the injuſtice as from 
& the circumſtances of the accuſation which occa- 
« ſioned it; but to any one who will not ſhut bis 
« eyes, it muſt appear beyond a.. doubt, that his 
te great crime was ſpeaking too much; and too 
&« plain truth; for with all our boaſted care for 
te the preſervation of the men, their diſtreſſes are 
« ſuch as have not left me a penny in my pocket, 
« for I cannot ſhut my hand where my heart is 
« opened. In ſhort, I am ſo fick of the whole 
“ ſcene, that I have ſolicited the command of a 
« detached party, with which I hope to ſhew that 
c the native bravery of Britons, when led with 
&« ſpirit, requires but little experience to enable 
« them to conquer more formidable foes than 
© naked ſavages, led by a few wretched French 
« men, in a condition not much better. I ſet 


out to-morrow morning, and think it a parti- 


„ cular-happineſs that you bave arrived time e- 
“ nough for me to have this interview with you.“ 
The reſt of their converſation is not neceſlary to 
be repeated, as it turned upon their own domeſtic 
concerns. This much only it is-but juſt for me 
to obſerve, that it ſhewed their conduct in the in- 
tercourſe and relations of private life to be as a- 
miable as that in their public capacities were ex- 
alted, and proved that moral virtue is the beſt 
foundation for true heroiſm.— My maſter's bro- 


ther having, in the courſe of their converſation, 


intimated his having ſome preſent occaſion for 
money, | here entered into his ſervice, 
You 
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Tou may judge that I remained not long in the 
poſſeſſion of my new maſter. His brother had no 
ſooner left me, than he paid me away, among a 


large number of my fellows, to a merchant for 


ſome additions, which he thought it neceffary to 


make at his own expenee to the proviſions made 
by the public for the ſupport and comfort of his 
men, through the fatigues and inconveniences of 
a campaign in an uninhabited country. 

The ſentiments expreſſed by my maſter, in the 
effuſion of his foul to his brother, ſhewed his cha- 
racter in the juſteſt light; I ſhall therefore only 
add, that as he acted from principles firmly eſta- 
bliſhed on the invariable baſis of reaſon, there was 
no danger of his deviating from the err in 
which he = out. 

So bright a proſpe& made it a pain to me to 
quit his — ſo ſuddenly; but I have ſince met 
many mortifications of the ſame kind, my ſtay 

being always ſhorteſt in the beſt hands. 

My continuance, though from another motive, 
was not much longer with my next maſter the 
eee who, in the common courſe of ſolicit- 
miſſion for a ſhip of his to ſail with a car- 

go that muſt be ruined by delay, an embargo hav- 
* been laid on all the ſhipping in the place, in 
the unfathomable wiſdom of the ruling powers to 
promote ſome unintelligible plan of fervice, gave 
me to the general's clerk, from whom, in the 


fame courſe of buſineſs, I came into the ſervice 


of the general.. - 
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CHRYSAL's maſter makes ſome charaFeriſtic reſlec- 
tions. He is ſurprized at the officer's refuſing to 
male up matters, and gives à particular reaſon ' 
for ſome people's riſing in the world. An extra- 
ordinary perſonage enters to him. . Deſcription of 
him. He gives a character of the native AMERI= 
CANS, and offers ſome interefling remarks on the 
return they make to the treatment they meet with, 
and on the practice of forming in the cloſet plans 
of operation for armies in the field. Odd rea- 
fon why the AMERICANS are deſirous of gold. 
Chars L changes his ſervice. 


W HEN T entered into the poſſeſſion. of uy 
new maſter, he was waiting in his tent with 
the moſt anxious impatience for-the return of a 
perſon whom he had employed to mediate, as of 
himſelf, between him and the officer whoſe pre- 
ſumption in daring to find fault with his mea- 
ſures he had thought proper to puniſh in the man- 
ner I juſt now mentioned. | ; 
His reflections on an affair that ſtruck! ſo dan- 
gerouſly at his pride and avatice, the ruling paſ- 
ſions of his heart, could not be very agreeable; 
but the ſight of the money. gave them a more 
; * pleaſing. 


* 
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pleaſing turn. Having aſked the clerk a few 
queſtions in the way of buſineſs, and diſmiſſed 
him, he took the purſe, and weighing it in his 
hand, Aye!” (ſaid he, with delight gliſtening 
in his eyes) “ this will do. This embargo, was 
© a lucky thought. Let who will complain of 
© the hinderanee it is to the buſineſs of the pub- 
& lic, it advances mine, and that is all I care for. 
« I came here to ſerve myſelf, and not the pub- 
lic; and as there is neither plunder nor contri- 
« butions to be got by activity, I muſt try what 
« can do another way. I ſhewed' my Uexterity 
« at hunting ſavages in the mountains of my own 
«& country, and have no deſire to renew the chaſe 
«© here. It was neceflaty.for me then to do ſome- 
thing that ſhould make me remarkable, and 
gain favour with thoſe who I ſaw mult prevail 
in the end, and therefore I ſpared no- trouble 
© nor fatigue, neither friend nor foe, to convince 
« them of my attachment; and in reward they 
4 have now given me this command, in conduct- 
« ing which L muſt aſe delay to reap the advan- 
„ tages of my former activity. Fabius ſaved 
« Rome by delay; let me but make my fortune 
« by it, and I envy him not his fame. I prefer 
& this found,” (chinking the purſe) “ to. the 
© empty noiſe of public acclamation, the ſhouts 
e of a giddy mob, who bleſs and curſe with the 
© {ame breath, and without knowing why they 
do either. No, no, no! this is the muſic that 
& charms my ear.” 
His meditations were broken off here, by the 
gentleman he waited for, who informed him that 


the officer would come to no terms of accommo- 


dation, nor even accept of his liberty till he _—_ 
e 


k 
. 
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equitted by a court - martial, and have juſtice 
2 2 affront offered to his honour. 
Such an account was far from being agreeable 
to my maſter, who, for obvious reaſons, wiſhed to 
have every thing go on as quietly as poſſible. Af- 
ter ſome pauſe, This is a damn'd affair (faid he); 
« but we muſt now cen make the beſt we can of it. 
«© Who could have thought that a countryman of 
„ of my on would have proved fo refractory? 
« We have always been remarkable for hanging 
« well together. One and all was the word, or 
« we could never have done ſuch great matters. 
« If it is once found out that we can be divided, 
« we ſhall foon loſe our conſequence, and every 
- man be reduced to the poor fprofpet of de- 
« pending on his own merit. However, ſince he 
« will not accept of his liberty here, he thall 
« een go home a priſoner, and recover it there 
« as well as he can. I am of the right ſide, and 
« don't fear but my friends will bring me through 


% more than this; eſpecially as it is a national 
© concern to us all alike. In the mean time, we 


« muſt double our diligence to make hay while 
et the ſun ſhines.? ; 

The gentleman, who was in all his ſecrets, ac- 
knowledged the force of his reaſoning ; and was 
going to communicate to him ſome new ſtrokes 
of management, when word - was brought to my 
maſter, that a perſon to whom he could not pro- 
perly be denied deſired to ſee him. 

There was ſomething in the whole appearance 
of this perſon that ſtruck me with the ſtrongeſt 


curioſity the moment I ſaw him. His ſtature, 


above the common ſize of man, was formed with 
the juſteſt proportion, and denoted ability to exe- 
cute the moſt difficult attempts, which the de er- 

mined 
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mined and enterprizing ſpirit that animated his 
looks could urge him to. His open countenance, 
in which humanity and reaſdn attempered reſolu- 
tion, ſhowed the genuine workings of bis ſoul; 
and his whole deportment was in the unaffected 
eaſe of natural liberty, above the hypocritical for- 
mality of ſtudied rules of behaviour, deviſed only 
to deceive. | 

As ſoon as he entered,“ I am come, Sir (ſaid 
« he, throwing himſelf careleſsly into a chair, and 
« cutting ſhort all that parade of ceremony, on 
©« the punctilious obſervation of which my maſter 
« prided himſelf not a little), to receive your or- 
& ders. It is time I ſhould join my people, who 
« grow impatient, as the enemy have begun rd 
ce (tir; and I never chooſe to balk their firſt ar- 
« dour. There is nothing like taking men in 
* the humour to fight, and before they Live time 
tc to conſider t6o much about it.“ 

« I deſign, Sir (anſwered my maſter, with a 
« ſolemnity and affectation of politeneſs, which 
«© made the*ſtrongeſt. contraſt to the blunt free - 
« dom of the other), to call a council of war very 
© ſoon, at which I ſhall be glad of your aſliitance, 
& to form a plan of operations for the campaign. 
« When that is done, and all proper meatures 
« concerted, you ſhall ſer out. Precipitation is 
« very dangerous, and directly contrary to the 
© principles of the regular art of war, by which 
« I mean to proceed. The ſavages ſhall find 
% ſome difference between my conduct and that 
*« of my predeceſſors. 'Thev ſhan't ſurprize me 
« on my march, nor draw me into an ambuſh 
« among woods and mountains“ 

As to the art of war, Sir, (replied the other), 
I know no more of it than what Heaven and 
| common 
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„ common ſenſe have ta cht me, which is to 
« find out the enemy, and beat them as ſoon as I 


ee can, my plan for which is always directed by 
t preſent circumſtancesz nor do I know how 


* one can be formed to effect anv other way.” 

« Your exploits have always been well execut- 
c ed (re turned : my maſter, with an air and tone 
« of importance, as defigning to fay ſomething 
00 that thould raiſe him in the opinion of the 
cc other); but you have hitherto ated rather in 
« the low fphere of a parti/an, than as a general. 
c The duty of a general comprehends much 
„ more than what you mention, as you fhall. 
cc have an opportunity of learning before we take 
« the field. I intend to go through a regular 
© courſe of military operations, to inſtruct my of- 
«* ficers and diſcipline the men. Your Heaven- 


* 8 generals may beat the enemy; but that 
is the leaſt 


part of the care and duty of a ge- 
neral now-a-days ; the very leaſt part;”— . 
% And pray, Sir, how much time will this 


e courſe of operations take up?” — 


J cannot exactly ſay; but not above a month 
or two, I imagine.” _ oy 
«© A month or two! why, Sir, I hope we ſhall 
ec have done the moſt troubleſome part of our 
« work by that time, or elſe I do not know what 
« may be the conſequence. For, to be plain 
« with you, theſe delays will never do with the 
% uncivilined Americans, who judge of things on- 
« ly by common ſenſe, and cannot be made to 
* comprehend this way of carrying on a war, by 
lying ſtill in a camp, and doing nothing. They 
have formed very diſadvantageous notions of 
e the delays already made, and think a man who 
does not advance to fight his enemy, is afraid 
Vol. III. | « of 
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ef him; and therefore, if they are not led to 
4 ion directly, they will deſert; fo that if 1 
4, ſtay a month or two'here-at ſchool, to learn a 
“ leſſon I may never have occafon for, I muſt 
1 . other forces to put it in practice with.“ 
* anot you deviſe any reaſon that may ac - 
40 count for your ſtaying, to their ſatisfaction? 
% Really, Sir, not I. I never was good at de- 
hs viſing.eaſons _— of truth, in my life; and 
* have entirely fo 14 the practice, ſince I have 
« converſed with Americans, who are far 
<«< from being ſuch fools as they are too generally 
a thought to be. Though they have not the ad- 
tc vantages of learning, they ſee, by the light of 
cc. natural reaſon, through all the boaſted wiles of 
% policy; and, as they never mean deceit them- 
« ſclves,. deteſt it in others, however ſpeciouſly 
« diſguiſed, nor. ever place confidence a ſecond 
time where it has been once abuſed.” 
„ Howl the Americans never mean deceit! ſure- 
«« ly you muſt know better: They are the moſt 
« perfidious deceitful ſavages that burthen the 
« earth; and it would be an advantage to the 
« world, if the whole race of them were exter- 
4 minated.”. TRIS 
4 Such of them as converſe much with Suna 
« Europeans, it is too true, learn many things 
% from them which are a diſgrace to their own 
e ſavage nature, as you call it. But I ſpeak of 
«the general diſpoſition of the people. Treat 
40 them with candour, probity, and tenderneſs, 
« and they will return them tenfold in all their 
e intercourſe with you; as, on the other hand, 
they ſeldom fail to retort the contrary treat- 
4. ment with ſevere uſury. Nor are they to be 
i Ken In all their * with the Zuro- 
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peans, they find themſelves impoſed upon in 
the groſſeſt manner, in a manner not fit to be 
practiſed even with brutes. Their ſenſibility 
js quick, and their paſhons ungoverned, per- 
haps ungovernable. How then can it be won- 
dered at that they make returns in kind, when- 
ever they find any opportunity, and become 
the moſt dangerous enemies? Whereas, if 


thoſe paſſions were attached by good treat- 


ment, they would be the moſt affectionate, 
ſteady and careful friends. I ſpeak' from ex- 
perience. I treat them as rational creatures; 
and they behave as ſuch to me. I never de- 
ceive them, and they never deceive me. +I do 


them all the good offices in my power, and 


they return them manifold. In ſhort, I prac- 
tiſe to them the behaviour which I wiſh to 


meet from them, and am never diſappointed. 
All the evils which have been ſuffered from 


them, have proceeded from the unhappy error, 
of thinking ourſelves poſlefſed of a ſuperiority 
over them, which nature, that is, Heaven, has 
not given us. "They are our fellow-creatures, 
and in general above our level in the virtues 
which give real preeminence, however deſpi- 
cably we think of, and injuriouſly we treat 
them.” : 
« They are much obliged to your character of 
them at leaſt, whatever others may be. And 
pray, Sir, what is it you would have rhe to do, 
to preſerve the good opinion of theſe moſt vir- 
tuous people? 


I preſume not, Sir, to ſay what is proper for 


you to do, All I defire is that you will diſ- 
miſs me directly, in a capacity of making good 
my promiſes to my friends; and by the time 
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* you ſay you ſhall be ready to move with the 


ec army, 1 hope to give a good account of the 
od enemy.” LL 2h — 1 

% That, Sir, I have no thought of. However, 
tc as you are ſo deſirous of going, I ſhall not de- 
&« lay you. I'll form a plan of operations for you 
« this very day.” a N 
For me, Sir ? I do not underſtand you. 


„How can you know what will be proper or poſ- 
« ſible for me to do at the diſtance of many hun- 


« dred miles, in a country you are an utter 
« [ſtranger to? In Europe, where war, like a 
«© game of chels, is played, as I may ſay, entirely 

by art, that — — of planning in the cloſet 
«« the operations of the field may do perhaps; but 
„then it is neceſſary that each fide ſhould play 
<«« the game by the ſame rules. A body of . Ame- 
„ ricans, who know nothing of the art of war but 
é fighting, might be apt to move fo irregularly, 


as to diſconcert the whole ſcheme of the game. 


Indeed, by what I can judge of the matter, 
« that very method of planning the operations of 
«© 2 campain is advantageous only to the general, 
« as it prolongs the war, and conſequently the 
« emoluments of command, by tying up his — 
& from availing himſelf of any unforeſeen cir- 
c cumfſtances in his favour. 'hereas, if armies 


« were ſent out only to fight, as formerly, before 


« the improvements in the art of war, the diſpute 
«. would ſoon be decided, and even the vanquiſh- 
« edt better off than the victors are at preſent, 
« whoſe riches and ſtrength are ſo exhauſted by 
« this dilatory way of -proceeding, that they are 
&« not the better for their ſucceſs. I hope, Sir, 
% you do not take offence at the plainneſs of my 
« ſpeech. I have fo long been accuſtomed to 

« converſe 
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„ converſe with ſavages,” who ſpeak juſt what 
« they think, that I ami become quite a ſtranger 


« to that diftmulation which is called politeneſs 
among civilized nations, and muſt make uſe of 
« words- in their. original intention of conveying, 


« my thoughts.” 


« Not in the leaſt, Sir. I like your free man- 
« ner much. It is in the character of a ſoldier. 
J will order every thing to be got ready for you 
directly, and you ſhall go as ſoon as you pleaſe 
cc at full liberty to act as you fee proper.” : 

© J hope, Sir, I ſhall not make a bad uſe of 
t that liberty. And pray, among the other 
“ things, do not forget to order me ſome money.“ 

« Money, Sir | what occaſion can you poſſibly 
© have for. money among ſavages, who do not 
« know the value of it?“ 

«© Why really, Sir, that queſtion is natural. 
« But the matter is, the /avages who come among 
c the Europeans ſee every thing governed by gold, 
« in ſuch a manner that they have taken it into 


e their. heads we worſhip it; and therefore. are 


©. become as eager for it as ourſelves;-.in hopes of. 
« gaining an aſcendency over us, when they have 
got our god in their poſſeſhon.” |; e 
A- conſcious heart takes to itſelf more than was 
ever meant. The dry manner in which this was 
ſaid, touched my maſter to the quick, and made 
him not deſire to purſue the converſation any far- 
ther with ſuch a free ſpeaker, nor have ſo nice an 
obſerver longer about him, to pry into the motives. 
of his actions. Giving him therefore the money 


he required, he wiſhed him ſucceſs with a- forced 


politeneſs, and diſmiſſed him to prepare for bis 
departure. | jt ele; 
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It was a pleaſure to me to change my ſervice 
on this occafion, as the idea I had conceived of 
my new maſter, both from his appearance and 
converſation, promiſed-me ſome variety, and my 
A2 was heartily ſurfeited with the regular 
art of war. 


CHAP. U. 


The manner ” in which CAR YSAL's maſter was re- 
. ceived by bis ſubjefts. Antiquated principles on 
which his authority was founded. His odd opi- 
nions and conduct in fome —_— RET with 


e conſequences. * 85 
A ſoon as every thing nd my maſter 


fer out for home, where he arrived without 
meeting any thing remarkable in his journey, as 
you may ſuppote, through uninhabited defarts. 
reception he met with from his people, was 
the very reverſe of what foverergns uſually meet. 
"They welcomed bim with ſincere joy and reſpect, 
which they exprefled in the overflowing of their 
hearts, without ceremony or parade: I ſay. , So- 
vereigns,” as he really enjoyed that power in its 
moſt rational ſenſe, his will being a law to all 
around him, becauſe they always found it juſt and 
advantageous to them. 

Though the account which he gave my late 
maſter of his manner of treating his people, ſne w- 
ed a juſt foundation for his power over them, I 
found that it depended not on that alone. His 
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authority, like that of the firſt rulers of the earth, 
was founded alſo on the relations of nature, nd 
| ſupported 
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fupported by its ſtrongeſt ties, be being literally 
the father of his ſubjeQs, the king of his own. fa- 


= 


* mily. | 


To explain this, it is neceſſary to inform you, 
that, on his fixing his reſidence among theſe unci- 
vilized nations, in order to gain an influence over 
them the more readily, he had laid afide all ſuch 


rules of conduct as ſeemed to him to be contra» 


dictory to. natural reaſon and the public good, 


however forcibly enjained for particular conve- 


nience. Wot | 
Among theſe, the chief was the cuſtom of re- 
firaining the commeree between the ſexes, and 


confining individuals to each other, after the de- 


Gre which firſt brought them together had ceaſed ; 
as he faw that the ſtrongeſt paſhon which governs 


the human heart is that defire, (for bis philoſophy 


was not refined enough to ſuggeſt one thought of 


governing the paſſions), and as the continuation 
of the ſpecies depends entirely on the gratifica- 
tion of it, he held every oppoſition to it to be 
moſt criminal in itſelf, and detrimental to the 


public good, (properly the firſt object of every ci- 
vil inſtitution, and which can be promoted no 


way ſo effectually, as by promoting population), 
and therefore exerted all his influence. to encou- 
rage that commerce, under ſuch reſtrictions only, 
as were evidently neceſſary to procure the great 
end of it, the propagation of the ſpecies. He 
gave liberty to every man to converſe with as 


many females as he pleaſed, and to quit them 


whenever be thought proper, provided they were 

not pregnant. To the women the former liberty 

could not be extended, as the uſe of it would de- 

feat the deſign; or, where it had not immediately 

that effect, cauſe confuſion, and prevent both — 
ä dern 
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ternal care, and filial duty, by the uncertainty of 0 


deſcent : But the latter inſtance they enjoyed e- 
qually with the men, being allowed to chooſe 
whom they liked, and, if not pregnant, quit them 
at pleaſure for others, without reproach or ſhame; 
the offspring of alt which connections were to re- 
main with the fathers. 

I ſhall not ſay whether reaſon originally ſuggeſt- 
ed this ſyſtem to him; or, (as is often the caſe), 
whether he ſought for reaſons to ſupport the dic- 
tates of inclination. Be it which it would, the 
effect was the ſame. His ſubjects increaſed in an 
uncommon degree; and he founded, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, an authority on the juſteſt of all 
principles, voluntary conſent, over a people in- 
— 9 linked to him, and to each other, by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of nature, as being, by this com- 
-plicated commerce, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, one fa- 

mily: for, diſdaining to make laws for others 
which he would not obſerve himſelf, (like too 
many of his brother legiſfators), he had enforced 
his precepts ſo powerfully by his example, that 
there was ſcarce an houſe in any of the tribes a- 
round him, from which he had not taken a tem- 
porary mate, and added a child of his to their 
number. 5 

That his reception, as I have obſerved, ſhould 
be moſt cordial from ſuch ſubjects, is not to be 
wondered at. They flocked about him on his ar- 
rival, and hailing him with one voice by every ten- 
der relation of nature, brother, father, fon, huſ- 
band, ſhewed an affection too ſublime to be ex- 
preſſed by formal rules, and impoſſible to be ſeen 


without ſympathizing in it. 5 


When this tribute was paid to. nature, he cal- 


led the elders of the people together, and diſtri- 
| | buting 
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buting among them the preſents which he had re- 
ceived for that purpoſe, gave them an account of 


the mighty army ſent by his Sover 


eign againſt the 
enemy, and propoſed. to them to allt its opera» 
tions. | 1 | 
'Fhere-required not many arguments to confirm 
their confidence-in one who. had never. deceived 
them. They readily and ſincerely aſſented to his 
ropoſal; and ſending to invite all. their neigh» 
— to join them, ſeparated to make the very 
little preparations neceſſary for perſons who were 
ſtrangers to luxury, and knew no wants but thoſe. 


of nature. 
A = ; 8 
CHAP. III. 


CARTSs AL deſcribes his maſter's habitation and fo 

mily. He makes an uncommon ' progreſs. The 

manner in which he found the females of his houſ- 

hold engaged. "Remarks on FINERY» Account 

their amuſements, with the manner in which 

| they uſually ended. The method by which Car x+ 
SAL s-maſier kept peace in his family. 


AS ſoon as m .maſter had thus concluded the 


buſineſs of his public character, he retired 
to devote a few minutes to his domeſtic con- 
cerns. | 

His habitation was built on an eminence by 
the ſide of a rivulet, the banks of which were 
covered with a number of neat little cottages,.in» 
habited by the females of his preſent family; for 
inſtead of attempting to prevent their quitting 


him for other men, as inclination led them, he 
not 


is CHRYSAL: 0% te 


og Bom Grapes diſmifſed them with preſents in 

the moſt friendly manner, but alſo kept up an in- 
tercourſe of regard with them and their ſucceſſive 
huſbands, every one of whom he attached to 
himſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner, being particu- 
larly ready, on all occaſions, to do them every 
good office in his power. x 

In theſe cottages they bred up their children, 
and enjoyed, from his care, all the neceſſaries of 
life with more convenience and comfort, than 
they could poſſibly have experienced among their 
own people, unimbittered by any of thoſe jea- 
louſies and feuds which ſuch a fituation — 85 
ſeem to threaten, ſo equally did he diſpenſe his 
favours among then. 

When he had given ſome orders in bis houſe, 
he walked out to viſit his family, and enjoy the 
ſublimeſt inſtance of the happineſs of power, in 
making all who were ſubject to it happy, by the 
unaffected tenderneſs with which he enquired af- 
ter their welfare, and returned their careſſes, on 
his entering every cottage. * N 
The appearance of theſe females was moſt dif- 
ferent from the delicate ſenſibility that ſoftened 

the beauties of Amelia ®, or the fire which ani- 
mated the charms of Olivia; but cuſtom, that re- 
conciles all things, had made them agreeable to 
him, eſpecially as no eompariſon could there be 
made to their diſadvantage; and the honeſt rea- 
dineſs with which they met his addreſſes, the 
warmth with which they ſhared his joy, amply 
overbalanced any imaginary defect in feature or 
- complexion, any ignorance of thoſe affected arts 
of coyneſs, which, overacted, often pall the taſte 
for long expected pleaſure. | 8 


* See Vol. I.— Chap. iv. 
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As his women did not expect his viſit ſo ſoon, 
he found them engaged, according to their dif- 
ferent inclinations, either in the management of 
their domeſtic economy, or in ſuch amuſements 
as cuſtom bad made pleaſing to them. The occu- 


| dN of the former kind were neceſſarily con- 


ned within a narrow circle, from the eircum- 
ſtance of their lives; but in the latter, fancy, 
ſole ſovereign of the ſcene, aſſerted her unbound- 
ed rule, and ſported in variety of forms, many 
of which I ſoon had an opportunity of ſecing. 
As my maſter proceeded in his patriarchial pro- 
greſs, he met a conſiderable number of the fe- 
males of his family, with ſuch of the neighbour- 
ing men, as, from age or idleneſs, were unfit for 
more uſeful employments, aſſembled together un- 
der a ſpreading tree that grew before the door of 
one of their cottages, dreſſed out in their gayeſt 
apparel, and engaged in different kinds of di- 
verſions. At the fight of him they all aroſe, and 
would have deſiſted, but he prevented them, and 
not only made them reſume their ſports, but alſo 


| fat down himſelf, in the midſt of the company, 


to be a ſpectator of them. 

It ſeems it was a cuſtom among them to meet 
frequently thus at each others cottages, for the 
pleaſure of enjoying their favourite amuſements 
to more advantage together, and diſplaying their 


finery, to ſet off which, no art nor care was ne- 


glected on theſe occaſions. They dreſſed them- 
ſelves in their beſt blankets, which were covered 
all over with patches of various colours, to make 
them look more gaudy. Their heads were ad- 
orned with pluntes of feathers. Strings of glaſs 
beads were rolled around their arnis and legs. 


Their toes were loaded with rings of pewter and 
| braſs, 


120 CH RTS AL: /, . 
braſs, and their necks and faces were carved with 


figures of birds and flowers, and painted of va- 


Tious hues. | 
I fee your laughter moved at this deſcription; 
but that proceeds from narrow prejudice, and 


Want of rational reflection, on which it would 


appear that all uſeleſs ornamentsWe equally juſt 
objects of ridicule, whether made of filks and 
laces, or partycoloured rags; whether bits of 
glaſs, or pearls and diamonds. Think, I fay, but 
or a moment, and you will ſee, that, in reality, 
there is nothing more abſurd in wearing one kind 
of metal, or upon one part of the body, than ano- 
ther; rings of braſs, for inſtance, on the toes, than 
golden on the fingers in carving the ſkin, than bor- 
ing the ears; or in painting the face blue and green, 
than white and red. The fame vanity is the mo- 
tive of all, and all 2 the hage effect _ 
admiration; as, in things equally unfupported 

reafon, cuſtom and Caprice Hour qua ſway. The 
difference in. the means therefore makes none 
in the end; at leaſt none to the diſadvantage of 
the perſons of whom I ſpeak, as it certainly is 


more abſurd to laviſh treaſures, that might be ſo 


much better employed, to a worthleſs purpoſe, 
which cheaper bawbles would anſwer as well. 
The amuſements in which they were engaged, 
were as whimſical as their dreſſes. Some fkipped 
About, deſcribing various figures in their motions, 


- 'till want of breath and wearineſs obliged them to 


fit down. Others, and theſe the greateſt num- 


- ber, were employed in chucking ſhells or pebbles 
from the brook, into holes dug in the ſand, for 


prizes of bits of tin or braſs; which game oy 


applied themſelves to with the greateſt eagerneſs 


and anxiety, and many were ſo expert at, as to 
| ſtrip 


* 


r 
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Mrrip their antagoniſts of all their hoards, often, 


indeed, not without the afhſtance of chicanery 
and deceit» And a few of the eldeſt, and thofe 


who had nothing to ſtake at play, gathered up and 


down into little ſets, and entertained themſelves 


making remarks upon the reſt, not always dictat- 
ed by good-nature or truth; while the miſtreſs of 


the cottage buſted herſelf in adjuſting ceremonials, 
ſettling her compaty at their ſeverab amuſements, 
and ſerving them with milk, or broth, and to- 


bacco, the fatigue of which office the never re- 


pined at, as ber conſequence was eſtabliſhed by 
the number of her gueſts. _ ren | 
Though mere amufement was the obvious end 
of theſe meetings, other objects were generally 
purſued, and other conſequences produced by 
them. Intrigues were commenced, and often 
completed; and trifling as the prizes were for 


| which they contended, emulation and avarice a- 


ſſions, and fet the competitors to- 
ears, till they almoſt clawed out 
each others eyes. | 88 


gitated the 
gether by t 


Their ſports were at length beginning to take | 


their uſual turn. The tempers of the loſers be- 
came ſoured; and the detection of fome deep 
ſtrokes of play gave rife to altercations, which 
would ſoon have been followed by blows ; bat my 
maſter interpoſed his authority, and put an end 
to their diſputes, when the party broke up ; ſome 
retiring to keep the aſſignations they had made in 
the warmth of their inclinations, and the reſt to 
calculate their winnings, or deviſe ſchemes for re- 


trieving their loſſes at their next meeting; and 


my maſter having ſingled out the happy favourite 
of that night, repaired with her to his own habi- 
ration, without any of the reſt taking offence, or 

Vor. III. L even 


#22 HR S AL: Or, the 


even particular notice of the preference 28 th 
— it in their power to ſupply their loks elſe. 
where, | 


I have obſerved your 


pecting to be happy among a number of women, 
and attempting to keep them in order together, 
when one, in your opinion, is more than any 
man can manage; but what will it be, when 1 
tell yon, that that number often amounted to 
hundreds, and that he never had recourſe to any 
kind of ſeverity in his conduct to them? 

To comprehend this, it is neceſſary for you to 
conſider, that-moſt of, if not all the uneaſineſſes 
which imbiiter the life of man, ariſe from an of- 
ficious intruſion to the uneaſineſſes of others, or 
an overweening partiality to himſelf, that makes 
Him expect treatment which he does not give, and 
take offence where none is meant, for matters not 
worth his-being offended at; an obſervation that 
will hold in eve ſtate public and private; among 
governors, as well as the governed. 
His rule then was never to take part in their 
diſputes among themſelves, nor offence at their 
infidelity to his bed, of which he himſelf ſet them 
the example. This diſarmed them of that perverſe- 
neſs which is the ſex's moſt offenſive aveapon. They 
remained conſtant to him, becauſe they were not 
reſtrained from being otherwiſe whenever they 
pleaſed ; nor did 2 bim with their diſ- 

ey 


putes, becauſe they law he would not be troubled 


— 


— 


? aſtoniſhment at this whole 
ſcene, eſpecially at my maſter's hardineſs in ex- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


CnrysSal's maſter is honourably rewarded for his 
| ſervices. Ari unexpetied mazting with one of his 
countrywomen, introduces an uncommon remark 
on a common matter. The lady gives an add in- 
frante of confugal love; and refuſes the civil offer 
of CHRYSAL's maſter, for a natural reaſon. 
_ CHRYSAL changes his ſervice, | 


HE very 
4 before his door, in readineſs to obey his 
commands, when he led them directly in queſt 
of the enemy, ſharing himſelf in all their fa- 
tigues, and teaching them to defpiſe danger by 
his example, ſo little did he know the duty of a 

neral. 4 ; — 
It would be tireſome to enter into a particular 
deſcription of an expedition, carried on among 
wilderneſſes and deſarts, and conſiſting chiefly of 
ambuſcades and ſurprizes. It is ſufficient to ſay, 


next morning his people aſſembled 


that he was ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, rea- 


fon and preſence of mind ſerving him, inſtead of 
experience, in the regular art of war; and cou- 
rage well ſupplying the place of diſcipline in his 
men. VEE ; | . - 
ouch ſervices could not miſs of reward from a 
juſt and judicious ſovereign. His power was en- 
arged, and he received thoſe marks of favour and 
diſtinction which were originally inſtituted to ex- 
cite virtuous emulation, and ſet the ſeal of ho? 
nour on ſucceſsful merit; though, like moſt other 
human inſtitutions, they too often produce the 
contrary effect, and reflect only diſgrace from 
9 L 2 being 


„ 


12% CHRYSAL: Or, . 


being beſtowed contrary 
on unworthy objects. 25 

As he was preparing the way thus for the mo- 
tions of the main army, whenever the general 
ſhould think proper to let it move, ſome of his 


people t before him an European lady, 
8382 — : 


ed wilds, her guide having miſtaken his way. 
Such a ſuuation neceſſarily entitled her to his 
compaſhon and aſſiſtance; but he ſoon felt him- 
ſelf ſtill farther intereſted in her favour, when he 
found ſhe was a native of his on country, and 
of a family not entirely, unknown to him, before 
he o__ to fix his abode in this diſtant part of the. 

world. _ — 8 

There is not a ſtronger inſtance of the force of 
that attachment, called in a larger ſenſe patrioti/m,, 
than the inſtinctive affection which perſons of the 
_ fame country, though utterly unacquainted be- 
fore, feel for each other the moment they meet in. 
a ſtrange place.. My maſter inſtantly. called her 
his dear countrywoman, and embracing her with 
the tenderneſs of a brother, led her away to his. 
on tent, which he reſigned to her as the beſt ac- 
commodation he could give her, and then went 
and ordered every thing that had belonged to her, 
which his men looking upon as fair prize had ta- 
ken and divided among themſelves, to be reſtor- 
ed, promiſing to recompenſe the captors himſelf. 
As ſoon as ſhe had adjuſted her appearance in 
ſome better manner, ſhe ſent to deſire my maſter's 
company, for he had told her that he ſhould not 
eome without permiſſion, for fear of intruding 
improperly upon her; and on his expreſſing won- 
der what could have brought her thus in the midſt 
of thoſe deſarts, ſo far away from every European 
ſettlement, 


to their intention, and 


d wandeting in thoſe unfrequent- 
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fettlement/ the gratified his curioſity with the fol- 
lowing account, which was often interrupted by 


ſighs, tears, and every expreſſion of the moſt poig- 


nmant grief. ** | 


Her huſband, (ſhe ſaid) who had” been an offi- 
eer of diſtinguiſhed rank in the 0 forces, 
had fallen in one of the defeats they ſuffered in 
the beginning of the war, before England had ex- 
erted herſelf in ſuch a manner as to entitle her to 
fucceſs; the news of whoſe death affected her fo. 


- extraordinarily, that ſhe reſolved to brave all the 


fatigues and dangers of ſo long a voyage by ſea, 
and journey through uninhabited deſarts in time 
of war, for the melancholy pleaſure of one laſt 
view of his dear remains, which ſhe had atcor- 
dingly obtained, though not ſo much to her ſatis- 
faction as ſhe could have wiſhed, the body being 
in a ſtate of putrefaction, not poſſible to be ap- 
proached without diſguſt and abhotrence, nor to 
be diſtinguiſned from any other maſs of corrup- 
tion, when ſhe had cauſed it to be dug out of ths 
grave, in which it had been buried on the ſpot 
where he had been killed among the other vic- 


tims of the day, and was now returning home 
Wen ſhe had happily been found: by his people. 


Though my maſter was as much unverſed in the 


regular rules pf politeneſs as of war, good nature 


taught him the eſſentials of the one, as reaſon had 
of the other. He heard out her ſtory, though not 
without pity and contempt at the extravagance 
and' folly of it; and conſoling her with ſome ge- 
neral remarks on the error of indulging immode-- 
rate grief for things not to be remedied, offered 
to ſend her under a ſufficient eſcort” to his own ha- 
bitation, where ſhe might remain in ſafety, and 
have the converſation and attendance of his wo- 
3 L 3 men- 


il PEPIN the concluſion of the 
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campaign, when he 
would convey her himſelf to the next ſea- port, in 
order to her returning to her-own country. 
Though ſhe would have looked upon any at- 
tempt to conſole her as the higheſt afront in ano- 
ther ſituation, her preſent circumſtances made hex 
think ĩt not proper. to thew any reſentment of it to 


him; beside, there was ſomething in his appear- 


auce that ſomehow made it-leſs diſagreeable from 
him than it would have been from any other per- 
ſon, and would poſſibly have influenced her ta 

of his offer, had. not the mention of Hi: 


women alarmed her delicacy, and. ket. her. virtue 
on its guard. 


Reſolsing, therefore, to have this cleared up 


| before ſhe would give any direct anſwer to his of- 
fer, ſhe expreſſed her high. ſenſe of his kindneſs in 
the politeſt terms; and entering into. a general 
canverſation,. among other queſtions. of mere cu- 
1 him in a careleſs. — 1 
wamen, pas in what capacity the 
 ferved 2 . 81 N 
Such a queſtion was more than he defired, 
though he had inconſiderately laid bimſelf open 
ta it-.. However, as he thought no delicacy could 
Juſtify. his deceit, he anſwered her directly and 
without preſace, that they. ſerved him in x na- 
tural ca of women, while they pleaſed to. 
continue with him; nor did he deſire any other. 


_ fervice from them. 
Though ſhe was a good deal diſconcerted at this 


anſwer, ſhe had the addreſs. not to ſeem to under- 

Rand it, in hopes that he would take the hint, 

and explain. 2 into & meaning leſs offenſive 

to her modeſty; to give him an o unity for 

e — lang Sir,” (replied ſhe) <* N 
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that they wait upon your lady, or perform the 


tc other domeſtic offices of your family, in which 


« women ſervants only are employed ? 
« No really, madam” (anſwered. he) © that was 
« not my meaning. I have no lady for them to 
« wait upon, nor do they live ſo immediately in 
« my own family as to have any domeſtic em- 
«© ployment in it.” "Þ a 
« How, Sir I are you not married?“ 
46 Not 
“ That's very ſtrange!“ {ſaid ſhe, pleaſed 
at having gained ſo material a piece of intelli- 
ce, and reſolving to purſue the converſation); 
That is really very ſtrange l And Pray, Sir, are 
« theſe ladies Europeans ? I ſuppoſe” (Gghing 


heavily, and vipiog her eyes) © they are the uns 
O 


happy widows of ſuch officers as have fallen in 
the ſervice, to whom you have ſhewn the fame 


4 politeneſs and humanity as I now experience 


c from ” TELPPLY 1 

© L am ſorry, madam,” (anſwered he, to ſatis- 
fy her curioſity at once, and put a ſtop to queſ- 
tions. which began to be troubleſome): to be ob- 
 liged to. undeceive you in an opinion ſo fa- 
© yourable to me; they are all native Americans, 
«. by whom. 1 have had children, and in whoſe 
“ unfeigned affection and caſy complying tem- 
« pers I find ſuch ſatisfaction, that I never ſhall 
« quit them to attach myſelf ſolely to any one 
« woman,. however ſuperior. ta them in the ad- 
1 yantages of beauty and education; not, indeed, 
« that they want qualifications. to raiſe both love 


44 and eſteem, as you will find when. you; have - 


ec been ſome time among them.“ 


This, which was too plain for her to affect not 


ta underſtand it, inſtantly put an end to the plea- 


icularly to any one perſon, madam.” 
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and determined her, as to his propoſal. I am 


(aid ſhe, bridling up her chin, and making him 
à formal courtefy) hut I cannot actept of it. I 
* have not the leaſt deſire for the converſation of 
« $quazs, and am in-haſte te leave this ſavage 
it place; for which reaſon I ſhall take it as a fa. 
« your if you will ſend ſome of your people to 
i guard me to the next Engl ſettlement” to- 
% motrow morning. At preſent I am quite ex- 


e hauſted with fatigue, and want ſome reſt, if 


„ any,” 

- This thi [recalled the evnidembrance of her 
Joſs: She burſt into a flood of redrs, and my maſ- 
ter withdrew, after finding that his attempts to 
conſole her only aggravated on grief, and gave 
offence to her delicacy. 

Unverſed as he was in the ways of the polite 
world, be was too well acquainted with the rul- 
ing principles of the ſex, which in every ſtate are 
the ſame, not to fee through this change in her 
behaviour ; but the diſcovery had no other effect 
than to confirm him in his contempt for ſuch hy- 
poeritical levity. Accordingly, finding” ſhe con- 
tinued in the fame mind next morning, he made 
the beſt proviſion be could for her journey, and 
fent her away with a ſuſhcient guard, ng 
upon her's purſe. of gold, (in which: I — 
idental epence for which ſhe mi 

in caſe ſhe ſhould not del 
meet a ſhip- — to carry her to Europe. 


CHAP) 


ſure ſhe bel begun to find in his . - 
© much obliged to yow for your" civit offer, Sir,” 


« the diſtreſs 2 my beuet wal permit me to take 


CHAP. . : 


Canvaar: 5 mifireſs gives „ frriking inſtances of 
female confiftency. - She 3s cured of her 2 a 
penſon of ac compliſbments as extraordinary as her 
aan. 'The advantage of comparative excellence. 
_ CyuRrYSAL's miſtreſs marries, — be changes _ 
- fervice for that o an old maſter.” 


„ 


8 
As, ſight of my late maſter, ſhe gave vent to that 

indignation. and rage of diſappointment which ſhe 
had thought proper to ſuppreſs while in his pre- 
ſence. * Inſenfble brute l (faid ſne) Not quit 
& his odious Squazvs for any woman ! And to have 
te the rudeneſs to tell me ſo to my face! It ſhews 
« his groſs, low taſte, for * ſuch nn are 
« fittelt. 

Then pauſing for ſome moments ; « What a 
charming figure!” (continued ſhe, ſighing foft= 
ly) Such a ha & ze! Such ſtrength and eaſe in eve- 
© ry motion | And then the 4 beauty in his 
© looks! Had I but the poliſhing of him! I was 
* too haſty. I ſhould have waited to infinuate 
«. myſelf into his heart by degrees. I could not 
4 have failed of ſucceſs. My huſband was as 
tc ſtrongly attached to another when firſt I under- 
« took him. Ohl deareſt, beſt of men ! Never 
« ſhall I meet your fellow! Never ſhall another 

PR your place in this faithful, wretched 


5 


A flood of tears here interrupted her medita- 
tions, which were often renewed in the ſame ſtrain 


quring her j Journey, and always ended the fame 
way. 
On 
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On her arrival at the ſea - port, ſhe had the mor- 


tiſieation to find that ſhe muſt 'wait ſome time for 
à paſſage home, all the ſhips which were there 


having failed a few days before. 
+ But her vexation at this di 
conſiderably li d by the converfation of ſe. 
veral companions in it, particularly that of a chap- 
lain of a regiment, who had taken ſuch offence at 
the immorality of the army, and the ancomfort- 
able way of living in thoſe ſavage countries, that 
be kad hired a ſubſtitute, at a cheap rate, to do 
his duty, and was returning home' to enjoy a life 
more agreeable to the delicacy of his character 
and inclinations, 'and exert his talents to more 
advantage in paying court to his patrons, than in 
reforming ſoldiers or converting ſavages. 
Extremes are never laſting. The violence of 
my miſtreſs's grief had been too much for nature 
to ſupporr, and was beginning to abate of itſelf, 
when my late maſter awoke another paſſion that 
would ſoon have ſupplanted it; and though he did 


not purſue his —— as far as be might have 
er 


done, he had opened heart, and inſpired a 
warmth: ready to receive any other impreſſion. 

As the chaplain's function and her rank, not 
to omit the accompliſhments of both, ſeemed to 
point-them to each other as the moſt proper com- 
panions, it was not ſtrange that they ſhould ſoon 
ow intimate, nor that their intimacy ſhould. be 
inſenſibly improved into a tender paſſion. They 
made ?#te-2-t&te parties at games which no one 
elſe in the place knew how to play with them. 


They talked of all the places of pleaſurable reſort 
in England, and of the amuſements purſued at 
them ; and they raiſed their own conſequence = 

| 9 - 


K 


intment was 


1 * 


che eyes of each other, by boaſting of acquaintan- 
ces with perſons they knew only by name. 
Such uncommon accompliſnments were not 


without effect, Each took the tales of the other 


laiſance; and found a pleaſure in being deceived 
one whom it was an equal pleaſure to deceive. 
But this was not the only thing that advanced 
their mutual influence upon each other. All hu- 


plc credit, becauſe their own. met the fame com- 
7 


man excellence is but comparative. Though far 


from being beautiful, they were neareſt to being 
fa though far from being well-bred, they knew 
moſt of the common ceremonies, in which good- 
breeding is by many thought to conſiſt, but which 
really are the incumbrances of it, of any perſons 
there; and conſequently appeared to enjoy thoſe 
advantages in the higheſt degree. They regulated 


the aſſemblies, they laid down the rules of play, 


they made faſhions; in a word, their opinion was 
the law in every matter of polite amuſement and 
concern. 

Thus cut out for each other, it was impoſſible 
for this accompliſhed pair, not to come together. 
"They were accordingly married, not more to the 
griet. of their reſpective admirers, than the joy of 
their rivals, the bride forgetting her grief for a 
dead, in the arms of a living huſband, and the hap- 
Py bridegroom pleaſing himſelf with the thought, 
that the high accompliſhments of his lady would 
increaſe his intereſt with his noble patrons. | 

'To.crown their. happineſs, in a few days after 
they were married, an Engliſb man of war put in 
there, in its way home, the captain of which po- 
litely offered them their paſſage. Such an oppor- 
tunity was not to be miſſed : 'They accepted his 
offer with the greatelt joy, and in return made a 


party 
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Yervice, my preſent change gave me no great plea- 


Jength been made ſo happy, as to be ordered 


Cars zi. arrives in ENGLAND. His ma 
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. entertainment for him, when he 1 won his 
my miſtreſs, at a game of — the on) tic 
me — at which he thought bimſelf a mate | 


5 ber. 


Though T had no reaſon to regret leaving her 


ſure as 8 wanted even the recommendation of no- 
velty, new maſter being the captain with 
whom 1 ad left the coaſt, who had at 


CHAP. VL 


'  faluted by a fight not 5 pleaſing. The hiflory 7 
the unfortunate hero of the day opens fome myſterious 
 Jeenes., Tat e USE or COUNCILS OF 


WAR-+. 


2 


CHRYS AL maſter having i in the 80 

{ voyage home given offence to his officers, 15 
prudential tial regard to his oon ſafety ; to obviate any bad 
conſequence which might attend their complaining = | 
his ſuperiors, he reſalved to empley CHRYSAL's — 2 | „ 


ation in his favour, ar Joon as he ſhould arrive in 
"ENGLAND.—Vol 1. chap. x.) 


His arrival in England preſented him with a 
ſcene, that confirmed bie reſolution, and made him 
wiſh he had not been in ſuch haſte to return. On 
his entering the harbour, he found the boats of all 
the men of war there drawn up argund one ſhip, 
in which was diſplayed the dreadful 6 gnal of the 


execution of the commander. The Geht — 
is 


& = 
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his ſoul, conſcience anticipating the ſtroke of juſ- 
tice, and taking this as an omen of his own fate. 
le had not time to brood over theſe gloomy re- 
flections long, when an officer came on board him 
with an order to attend the execution in his boat, 
along with the other captains, which he obeyed, in 
criminal. Se? | 
As ſoon as the bloody work was done, he waited 
on the chief commander, where the melanchol 
in every face he met, was far from relieving the 
anxiety of his mind. He could have no pleaſure 
in duch company. When he had anſwered a few 
general queſtions of courſe, he went away to the 
ſhip of a captain of his intimate acquaintance, to 
learn ſome account of this ſhocking ſcene, for he 


a ſtate of mind ſcarce leſs unhappy than that of the 


is had not had reſolution to make any enquiry about 
y of it; nor even to attend to the converſation of every 
Tous one around him, which would have explained the 
OF Whole. TA; wy BE 
After mutual congratulations on their meeting, 
"A my maſter ſignified his curioſity, which his frien 
his promiſed to gratify over their bottle, as ſoon as they 
bis {hould'be alone after dinner. ++ aa 
bad Accordingly, when the coaft war clear, © You 
_— ce defire information in any affair (ſaid he) that 
die . © has given our corps the deepeſt wound we have 
in * ever received. The circumſtances are many, 
« and myſterious; but I will ſtrive to give you a 
| 2 notion of it in as few words as poſſible, for it 
im « can be no pleaſure to either of us to dwell upon 
Mn « ſuch à fubjet.* yy Fas apy 
all In the beginning of the war, ſoon after you 
Py went to America, the unfortunate man who hag 
he * this day fallen a ſacrifice to the humour of the 
ed times, was ſent out with a fleet, to counteract 
18 Vol. III. : M « the 


154 CHRY SAL: . the 


« the ſchemes-of the enemy, and relieve a fortreſ 
« of ours which-they were then beſieging. (This 
c ns the pugport of his, public andert: but: it will 
« appear to you preſently, that he mult have re- 
«ceived private ones, of a very different nature, 
©. from thoſe who ot that time had the conduct of 
< Affairs.) 

{706 Inſtead of making the expedition neceſſary to 
* have carried his orders into . execution with 


effect, . be trifled away the time here, in ſuch a 


«ſhameful manner, uſing every frivolous excuſe 
* he could deviſe to delay his departure, that the 
er voice of the public was raifed againſt him; and 
* 3t mas found neceſſary to appoint another to the 
«, command in his, place, in order to filence their 
L clamour; but unfortunately for him, he failed 
<.the very hey: be fore bis appointed fucceſſor was 
< to have ſet· out · to fuperſede him. 

The ſame dilatory conduct threw a damp upon 
oo © every 
ec ſolved upon nothing; but thaugh he was in- 
Tuned with the fulleſt powers to act as he ſaw 

r himſelſ he called. couneils of war to deli- 
et berate upon every the moſt trifling occaſion, 
et trat he might wats the ſanQtion of their advice, 
2 to excuſe his neglect, and often direct diſobe- 
1. Jicance of his orders; for; you well know, that 4 


40 22 of auer alaoys ſake the fonſe of the com - 


M ce De inſtance of his repeating in this man- 
e ner will be ſufficient to juſtify this remark. He 
4 had been ordered to call at another fortreſs in 

« his way, and take from thence a reinforcement 
« for the. garriſon of that which he was ſent to re- 
«, liexe.: On his arrival there, inſtead of demand» 


< ing that rinſoroemeat perampuriy, a8 = 
r8 


thing he attempted to do. He ſeemed re- 


eee »2 ne 588 


a. tt. - i. - all. 
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ders empowered him, and making the expedi- 
« tion,; which the urgeney of the occaſion requir- 
« ed, he ſhewed ſuch indifference to the enterpriſe 
« by his delays, and expreſſed ſuch. diffidence of 
« his ſucceſs, that the commanding- officer took 
te the alarm; and following his example, called a 
« council of war to conſider whether he ſhould 


to « ſend it, Which on mature deliberation he ab- 
ith « ſdlutely refuſed; on account of the danger of 
12 « weakening bis on garriſon, in caſe it ſhould be 
uſe « attacked; whereas, it was notorious that cauld 
the « never happen, if this-unhappy man did his duty, 
nd % g the K e he had was ſufficient to keep the 
he command of the ſea, and prevent any ſuch at- 
eir «tempt; But far from urging: this, he quietly ac- 
ed e quieſced in the officer's: excuſe, and failed away 
Ag « without! the reinforcement, for which alone he 
had been ordered\ to ſtop there. $4 | 

n On the ſame principles, when at length be 
Ce. « came in fight of the place, the ſiege of which 
1 « was puſhed with the greateſt vigour, he excuſed 
W « his ſending any relief to it, on a pretence of the 
i danger of entering the harbour, as if any mili- 
ly © tary operation could be free from danger, and 
1 te ſailed away to ſeek a fleet of the enemy which 
- & was coming. to aſſiſt the ſiege, and which he 
a & came. up with ſooner than he wiſhed. 

- “An engagement now was. unavoidable z but, 


&« ſtill he had it in his power to prevent any effect 

- from it, which he notoriouſly did, by trifling 

- away his time in vain unneceſſary. mantuvres, 

and pretending to come to action, at a diſtance 
too great for him to do any thing. 

Ide enemy, whoſe intereſt it was to avoid an 

engagement, in which their moſt ſanguine hopes 

* could not promiſe them ſucceſs, availed them- 

M 2 « ſelves 


136 CHRYSAE: Or; the 
« ſelves of this conduct, and made their eſca 


« after having, from the ſuperiority which his beep= | 


10 ing aloof in this manner gave them, treated ve 
* roughly a part of his fleet — had advanced 
te with leſs caution, and come really to action. 
This ſerved him as a — for calling a 
&« council of war next day, by the advice of which, 
« inſtead of purſuing t 2 enemy, who had evi- 
1 dently fled from him, or making any attempt to 
ic relieve the fortreſs which was beſieged, obviouſ- 
« ly the firſt object of his being ſent out, he re- 
turned directly to the other, Rom which-he wag 
© to have taken the reinforcement, as I mention- 
ed before,' to defend that from the danger 
6 brought upon it ſolely by his own conduct, leav- 
« ing the former, deprived thus of every proſpect 
«of. relief, to take its fate; and giving up the 
© honour of his country, by flying from an enem 


«whom he might have vinquiited, and who had 
« fled from bim before.” 


_ CHAP, vn. 
| Continued. Conſequence of the foregoing canducx. 99 


extraordinary ſentence attempted to be reverſed in 

an 2 manner, and by as extraordinary 

perfons. The reaſon of this, and why it miſcarried. 

ore myſteries. Juſi fate of the BUNGLERs, 

who left their poor TOOL in the lurch; with the 
conſequence of this affair to a certain corps. 


« «HE conſequence of ſo ſtrange a conduct 

was, the nation took fire, and, with one 
« voice, demanded fatisfaCtion for ſuoh a ſacriſice 
« of their intereſt and honour. He was there- 


&« fare 


q 
n 
I 
} 
F 
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&« fore. not only deprived of his command, but 
tc alſo. ſent home a priſoner; and, after ſuffering 
« every indignity and abuſe, which the rage of a 
« licentious populace, broken leoſe from all 
«cc bounds, - could ſuggeſt, brou - to: his trial, 
« found guilty of neglefing to do all in bis power 
« to deftroy the enemy, and for that crime has this 
« day ſuffered the ſentence of the law; a ſen- 
© tence, not more unexpected by him and extra- 
cc ordinary in itſelf, than in the manner it was 
te paſſed, and afterwards attempted to be reverſ- 
cc ed by thoſe who had paſſed it, when they re- 
« fleted on the danger of eſtabliſning a prece- 
© dent that might one day come home to them 
« ſelves. 8 | 
For perſuaded (perhaps by their knowledge 
«© of the true motives of his conduct) that nothing 
«© more was meant by the trial than to amuſe the 
© public, they reſolved to act their parts in the 
« farce, and*found: him guilty, as I have ſaid, of 
« ſuch a part only of the charge againſt him, as 
% common ſenſe could never- conceive puniſhable 
„ with death, it being: impoſſible to acquit him 
© abſolutely of. the whole, without involving 
« themſelves-in his guilt 3. by which means, they 
« expected to ſave. both his life and their own 
« credit. But ſuch trimming. ſeldom. anſwers : 
& the tables were now turned; and it was reſolved 
te to carry even this lame ſentence into execution, 
„with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

% Alarmed at a meaſure fo contrary to their ex- 
« peCtations, his judges were driven to theit wit's 
end, and, from a provident regard to themfebves, . 
left nothing unattempted to ſave him. They 
5 retracted, as far as was in their power, their 


£ own-judgment : they petitioned the miniſtry 5: 


M 3 | they 
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. they applied to the whole body of the Legilla- 
«© ture. They prayed, they expoſtulated, they 
« wept; but all was in vain. His fate was de- 
ee termined ; and they only drew upon themſelves 


ei that contempt which ſuch inconſiſtency deſerv- 


* od; ©. 4 
From this general account of his eonduct, it 


© muſt have appeared to you, that he acted by /z. 


tt cxet orders, directly oppoſite to his public ones, 
„% as no man, however proſtituted in principle, 
% however infatuated by fear, (neither of which, 
<« it was well known, was his caſe) could other- 
6% wiſe poſhbly have ated in ſuch a manner, the 
„ inevitable conſequences of which were, diſgrace 
% and death. But, if any doubt ſhould remain on 
« your mind, from the inconſiſtency of man's ac- 
c tions at different times, the leaft attention to 
«© the following circumſtances will effectually re- 
« move it. IT 2 1 
„ Repeated informations of the enemy's deſign 
% upon that place had been ſent to thoſe in power, 
« for a confiderable time before; but no notice 
<« was taken of them, to reinforce the garriſon, or 
% even order the officers regularly belonging to it, 
«<< to attend their duty, till the fiege was actually be- 
« gun; when this unfortunate man was ſent, but 
3 — that the common impediments of con- 
« trary winds might very poſhbly have delayed 
« him ſo long as to deſeat the deſign of his going, 
% even had he exerted himſelf with the greateſt 
E-ardour. ex 
Had it alſo been really intended that he ſhould 
« reinforce the garriſon, a force proper for that 
<6 purpoſe. would have been ſent directly from 
„ home, without ſubjecting him to the fartber 
« delay of ſtopping for it at another place, where it 
RE: a 7 « might 
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ec might not be to be ſpared, as proved to be the 


“ caſs. * | 

« And laſtly, had he not had ſecret reaſons, 
«- which he thought ſufficient to juſtify his con- 
« duct, it is not to be imagined that he would 
« have waſted the time before he failed; that he 


% would have accepted the refuſal of the com- 


« manding officer of the fortreſs, from which he 
« was to have taken the reinforcement 3 that he 
« would not have attempted at leaſt to throw ſome 
te relief into the place, and that he would not have 
& fought the enemy's fleet, when he had the fair- 
« - eft proſpect of defeating it; for the tenor of 
66. his former life-acquitted him, as I have obſerv- 
« ed, of all ſuſpicion of cowardice, or traiterous 
© correſpondence with the foes. of his country. 

6 His conduct at, and after his trial, confirm- 
ti ed theſe remarks. Depending on-fuppoert from 


„ thoſe in power, he negleCted the only meaſure 


c prudence could have ſuggeſted for his defence, 
« which was, to have-retorted the charge of his 
«© miſcarriage upon his very accuſers, and per- 
t plexed the caufe with ſuch a variety of matter, 
© about diſobedience to fignals, and breach of diſ- 
&- /cipline, as to blind the world, and bewilder his 
«« judges, fo that they ſhould be glad to have ac- 
“ quitted him, if a to get rid of the plague 


s of the enquiry ; a method which experience had 


*« ſhown to be effeQtual, in as flagrant a caſe as 
© his: and, even after he was condemned, his be- 
, haviour proved that he expected a pardon to 
the laſt moment, for a crime which he had eom- 
© mitted in obedience to their orders. Why he 
©. did not produce thoſe orders in his vindication; 
«© muſt have been, that they were only verbal 
* ones; Which, in the blind luſt of miniſterial 

"hp « confidence 
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„ confidence and favour, he had been Se en. 
s nough to take. 
The reaſon of his being fo baſely deſerted; is 
« too obvious. The adminiſtration. of thoſe who 
* had employed him, had been ſuch a. feries of 
ec blunders, (not to call it by a ſeverer name), 
«© that they had. not only been ſupplanted' by an- 
4 other fer, who promiſed better things, but were 

* alſo obliged to give him up, as a f- Mering to 
« the rage of the people, as ing or par- 
« doning him would have implied a' participation 
* of his guilt: And i in this light the other party 
<« viewed it ſo gly, that they exerted all their 
I ſtrength to have ſaved him, in hopes of being 
« able, by his means, to gain a clue, to guide 
ic them through ſome of thoſe labyrinths of ini- 
4% quirous and falſe policy, which they ſuſpected, 
« but could not otherwiſe detect, to the entire o- 
4 verthrow of their rivals. 
„ This ſo abſolutely reverſed the whole ſcene, 
i that they who vould have ſupported, now found 
2 themſelves obliged to crufty him, in their own 
„defence, which, as it was the moſt! popular 
«© meaſure, they were till able to do- 
There is but one thing more neceſſary for me 
« to add; and that is, the motive for their giving 
&« him ſuch ſecret orders; which, as far as reaſon 
«© can judge, in ſuch. dark; confuſed myſteries, 
% muſt have been this 

«© Provoked at the repeated inſults and injuſtice 
e of the: French, the miniſtry here had precipitate- 
« 1y-plunged'/themfelves into a war, without be- 
ing prepared, or even determined to purſue it; 
ye — then, like a parcel of children who have 
« exhauſted all their ſtrength and reſolution, in 
5 one * aſlault, ſtood in a Rate of * 

ion, 


N 
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« tion, utterly at a loſs how to proceed or rotreat; 
« till rouzed at length by the preparations and. 
tc menaces of the enemy, they unluekily blunder- 
© ed, in their fright, upon the wretched expedient 
tc of letting them take this fortreſs, that, for the 
« recovery of it, they might have a pretence for 
« giving up to them thoſe places about which the- 


4 difpute began and fo botch up a peace any way, 
<«. to get rid of a war they found themſelves un- 


4 able to manage. 


The conſequence of this notable ſtroke of po- 


tt licy was, the ſpirit of the people was inflamed 


64. to ſuch a degree, by this diſgrace upon their 
arms, that they have puſnied on the war with 
«. a reſolution little ſhort of madneſs-; and the 
«- ſcheme, which the miniſters-had-ſo wiſely laid 
« for their eſoape, only ſealed their ruin. 

„ This, my friend, is a ſhort but juſt ſketch of 
66 this ugfortunate affair, to which I ſhall only 


add one circumſtance, to prove what I ſaid of his. 
* being ſacriſiced to the humour 4 the times. The 


„ officer who commanded in the fortreſs which 


was beſieged, and who, in the defence of it,, 


©. had betrayed a want of every qualification ne- 
„ ceflary. for ſuch an office, buf courage, and had 
even let 
« his offices, who were tired of fatigues and 
« dangers from which they ſaw no proſpect of 
« relief; to ſurrender it at laſt, without any abſo- 


« lute neceſſity, was loaded with honours of eve- 
« ry kind, in reward of a merit merely negative - 


&« at beſt; that is, far not having done the very 


« worſt in his power, and ſurrendered it at firſt, 


« without making any defence. 


T have thus pgratified your curioſity, in the 


& beſt manner in my power. If I have made any: 
- 60 miltakes,, 


t be over-ruled by the inſtanges ob. 
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< miſtakes, they are not thoſe of: i intention; but 


« have proceeded from the inability of reaſon to 


t trace ſuch myſtetious actions to their real mo- 
tives. One obſervation, though, I know I can- 


<« not be miſtaken in; which is; that this affair has. 


« givet-a-wournd to our corps, (as Jobſerved before), 
& which it yur never _ For, on ſuch an 
« example, t officer of any rank can & 
4 to eſcape, ſhould he 2 do his daf in 
« the fulleſt manner, however. powerful his pri- 
ct vate motives to the contrary: de r 
For my own part, I cannot ſay it yet affects 
E: me much. Tam poor; and therefore muſt puſh. If 
© Jever have the good luck to be other wiſe, I know 
« the oonſequence; and will rather quit the ſer- 
vice than hazard being ſhot, as L know muſt be 


&« any man's fate, who ſhall hereaſter be found to 


fail in the performance of his duty, from a 
< pcudential regard to the preſervation of his life 
« or fortune; however great that fortune, or 

« .yowerful: his family.— And fo here's to you, neck 
& or nothing is naw the word.” 


The effect which this whole account had upon 


my maſter, may be eaſily conceived. He pledged: 


his friend, — without naming the toaft; and, 
aſſenting to his remarks by an heaygyGgh, took 
his leave without ſaying a word, * 


CHAP. 
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4 court of CVI 1 on an extra- 
EY" con- 


bleme power in governments; 
with —.— by nn is de- 


cided. 


* eee to bis ſhip, be 
* took me from his purſe once more, and 
« looking (earneſtly at me for ſome moments, 
«© We muſt part!“ faid he, with a ſigh, we 
«© muſt part! but I hope to good purpoſe. Thou 
only waſt the cauſe of chat conduct, 'which-now 
«© gives me fear; exert therefore thy influence e> 
6 qually, where 1-now fend thee, and thou wilt 
ct excuſe my ſault, if it is one.!“ 

Tears, at the thought of loſing me, here 
% choaked his utterance. He gave me a laſt kiſs, 
% and ſent me directiy away, in company with 


4 A conſiderable number more, to mediate bis 


eace. 
2 As the delicate nature of this tranſsQion % 
% quired ſome addreſs, he entruſted the manage» 
*« ment of it to his purſer, who had convinced 
„ him, by many inſtanees, of his ſagacity in the 
« methods. of obtaining an influence over the 
e great. | 
My new-maſter's-road leading through | a city, 
where a matter of great moment was under judi- 


cial 
Gee Vol. I.— Cap. xi. 
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cial determination, he waited for, the event to 
gratify a natural curioſity. | 
The affair was this. A fore-maſt-man, in a 
guard ſtup, lying in- one of the neighbouring har. 
— had, by repeated miſbehaviour, in going 
clandeſtinely on ſhore, contrary to the expreſs-or- 
ders of his captain, provoked him at length to 
give him à dozen at the gangway, in order to ter- 
riſy others from following his example. 
Inſtead of being reclaimed by this puniſhment, 
the fellow perſiſted to miſbehave in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the captain, who was remarkably hu- 
mane in his diſpoſition, diſcharged him from the 
ſhip, to avoid the pain of puniſhing him any 
more. * * ; 
This was-juſt what the wretch wanted. Ac- 
cordingly, he went directly to a proſtituted, perti- 
fogginng attorriey, who had before ſet him on the 
ſeheme, and employed him to ſue the captain at 
law for an aſſault, in puniſhing him in the har- 
bour, where he had no power ſo to do. 
In a country governed by laws, they muſt re- 
gularly take their courſe, in every inſtance, how- 
ever flagrant in its particular circumſtances. 
After all the preliminary delays of practice, 
which, grievous as they may in ſome circumſtan- 
ces be to an individual, are yet the ſafety of the 
public, the affair was now brought to a legal de- 
ciſion. Lou are too well acquamted with e 
forms of lau, to require a minute account of all 
which were obferved in this caſe. But there was 
one incident which I cannot pafs over. f 
As this was a matter that importantly concern- 
ed the intereſt of the navy, the rulers of it had 
ordered all the captains-of the guard-/hips. in the 
harbour where it had happened, to attend = 
6 tria 5 


gu ſenſe, and 1 ings dee ROE. liſtened: to 


baving obtained 


« in a matter 
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wal in order to inform the. court in the uſages. 


of their ſervice. * 
One of thoſe, who had acres ſeen a court | 
civil judicaturt;before, but was a man of natural 


e unintellig exag g 
tions of . ny Trap $9 the 1 
eſpecially, theſe Þ: in the hay {ig till bis pa- 
tience was quite exbauſted, at length aroſe, and 


rmiſſion from the judge to 
ſpeak, addreſſed imſelf to the court in theſe 
W a 


« Tam er Here by thoſe to whom the King 
e has entruſted the conduct of his navy, to ex- 
« plain 4 nature and rules of our ſeryice to this 
© court, in caſe I ſee any danger of their form- 
© ing a wrong ee of it, N inexperience 

uch out of their way. 

« The little gentleman yonder has ſpent fo 
* much breath, and ſhewn ſuch great reading on 
* the ſubject, that I imagine it is proper for me 
t to make him ſome anſwer, which I ſhall do in as 
« few words as poſlible, being not half ſo lng- 
% winded as he, But firſt, L — hag leave to tell 
« him a ſtory, to conform to rule. 

I have read in a book, (for I. perceive. that 
a common | ſeriſe ignifies nothing here, if nat 
tt ſupported by a quotation, it matters not whe- 
« 6 — f. to the purpoſe or not!) that a certain phi - 
« loſopher having declaimed one day for a conſi- 
« derable len wy of time before. Alexander the 
« Great, at = head of his army, on the duties 


&« of à general, the Emperor turned about to 


%  Parmenio, one of his generals, who ſtood near 


60 him, and aſked him, what he thought of bis 


80 1 ech? Sire, en Parmemo), my o- vx 


'OL»- III. * pinion 


* * ' 
* 
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« pinion is, that I never bearu u fool talk fo learns 


9 — 2 

o « 1 make no applications. All that 1 fay on 
this occaſion is, that I am fure that gentleman 
% has never, been at ſea, and conſequently knows 
« nothing of the ſervice, on Which he has been 
« haranguing with ſuch vebemence and elocu- 
tion. He bas expatiated moſt pathetically on 
« the injuſtice of inflicting corporal puniſhment, 
„ without a legal trial and condemnation; and 


- « flouriſhed on the danger of fuch an invaſion of 


« liberty. "Theſe, to be ſure, are fine words; 
<« but I much doubt whether they are properly ap- 
« plied on this occaſion. The moſt perfect form 
* of government is allowed to be nbſotute deſpotiſm, 
« as beſt calculated to work its effects without de- 
* lay. In all the communities in this world, I 
<< doubt if there is one, where immediate obedi- 
« ence to the command of the governor is ſo in- 
« -diſpenfibly neceſſary to the fafery of the whole, 
« or where individuals are ſo inſehfible to every 
* other motive to obedience but fear, as in a man 
© var... ler, 

« ] have myſelf rhe honour to command a 
« ſhip, in which I have five hundred men under 
* me, the greateſt part of whom, (I am ſorry to 
«* fay it), are the ouz-cafts of human nature; as, 
« from ſome unhappy circumſtances, is, and per- 
« haps muſt always be, the univerſal caſe in our 
c ſervice. Now, as inſtances daily occur, in 
« which a moment's delay or heſitation to execute 
« my orders, * attended with the greateſt 
« difficulty, or molt imminent danger, muſt evi - 
„ dently hazard the loſs of the ſhip, and every 
- « life in her; I deſire that gentleman to inform 
e me how I am to act, ſhould one of the men, 
3 ö 5 « whom 


SEA 
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* e whom 1 order, ſuppoſe, to cut away a. yard that's 
my &« broke in the ſlin 8, refuſe to go aloft, and tell 
e me I have no right to puniſh him, till he is re- 


on 3133 : "IR . 
| tried and found guilty! Shall I admit 
_ 4 8 an anſwer, to be — example to the 


. _ _ « reſt? Or mall I puniſh him with ſuch ſeverity 
on the ſpot, by my own: mere authority, as to 
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* « terrify. ang other from imitating bim? The 
"ay e anſwer to this plain queſtion will determine the 
md 4 affair under conſideration. If it is ſaid, that, 
of ein the preſent caſe, the ſhip's being in the har- 
** our makes a difference, let us ſuppoſe her on tay 
a= « ficg. there, and that difference will vaniſh. In 1 
* © a,wo „ik the. abſolute authority indiſpenſibly 
n & ne laty for carrying on our ſervice, in ſome iy 
le. einſtzocee, is attempted to be abridged in any, = 
I it wall of. courſe be, at length, diſputed in all, | q 
di 2 and the ſer vice ＋ uined. | A I. that can be done, i 
n- F wg 0. Aruſt jo. improper | 
| L. eden n 7 
Ny d ebe ak reaſoning changed the face of ; 
1 ; the affair. The counſellor hung down his head, u 
15 and ſlunk out of the court. The fears which had * 
been entertained for public liberty vaniſhed; and i | 
5 the jucy fimply fund the fes, but left the point | 
5 ol lam to be determined. by the judges : fo that, 5 
after all this expence and trouble, matters remain- 
ny, ed in the ſame ſlate of uncertainty as before, to | 
* the great Joy of the lawyers. | | 
in e þ 
te 
{t Sth r nk | | 
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after ſeveral changes e ſerviee, and a variety 
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Acctunt of the enterprize on which Ar tate maſter's 
' companions were going ; with tbe convincing ar- 
« —_ wh wy to procure ep to thei com. 
* . w3 4 82 15 
8 ag en his arrival in aden - 
ted with rope oth in be execu- 
of the commiſſion entruſted to bim by, bis captain ; 


ES NOW in THE SHAPE OF &CGuTnz 4, 


curious 

adventure, har fall mito the hatdf of a 25 75 
/ proceeds” 5 
Lk . 1.5 P 1. XY 
n W ob 


maſter proceeded to reas uſual in bis' vari = 
ſphere.” 5 deſcended from his aerial 
citadel; and goin to viſit" hir patithte, "tepaired. 
directiy to a e to join à ſet of critiet, and 
choice ſpitits,- ſul" of ſentiment" amm Fire, who were 
going that evening upon a <xpedition 2 was to 
immortalize tbeir names. 

This was no leſs than to aſſume the modeſt 


| power of making laws that ſhould affect the pro- 
perty of a number of their fellow ſubjects; the 


execution of which they were reſolved to enforce 

by the mild, and equitable means, which the re- 

bel legiſlature of the mob always uſe to en- 
9 to their decrees. 


Thoſe, 


Len HC. do ihe ns” * 8 9 
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to Thoſe, ha ere honoured by taken thus 
c their immediate. r were the actors 


1 50 3 and. 9 Pos as the works of 

ny. e And calculated for the entertainment o 

2 : 4 claimed the ſole; and abſolute rale. 

er” ou con from. t gt they muſt have 

an. been — of * pa large fortune, whoſe 

you ally to attend to ſubjects, 

A whic —— — qualified them to judge of; 

* but the contrary was the fact. They were either 

on Vink in theereation, whom a ſuperficial ſmattering 

cu | 5 letters had Wed. with ſuch an opinion of them- 

in ; ſelves, as to. make them look with contempt upon 

1 every. eX6rejqn. af induſtry, 3s beneath theic dig- 

* nity, at the ſame time they were barely _ 

_— able to ſu | michoye it, by all the little ſhifts of 

the cconomy; or tradeſmen, almoſt abſolutely illite- 

1 rate, who, — 2 ering ambition of hiding. 

Ha an ignorance, that was not any reproach to their 

ts, 8 ſet * 2 the arbiters of taſte, on the 

up. aud t + of. Knew x picked up at random, 

e br ey the meaning. = 

ial og e ee hey were to 4 

ed —— . N to make a ſhew of | 

ad that could be of no uſe to them. 

re rende tous ſet had ſufficiently conned 

to 44F ſeveral. parts, in the great enterprize which 

| .they y were, going to underta and raiſed their re- 

eſt e to g ptqper pitch by wine, they pre- 

5 7 to adjourn to the ſcene of action, the 

he eatre z and callin for a Nel was changed by my 

ce " maſter to pay bis c/ub, and ditectly borrowed from 

e- the landlord by one of the leaders of the party, 

. who changed me again at the door of the theatre, 
enen EE EF CY 

e, 1 50 N - het 


8 certain part 
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Tbeſe ch: s of my ſervice, . 
prevent my ſind the procefs of this extraordr. 
nay, affair. On the contrary; as I now —＋ 

to rhe whole theatrical epmmü — = 


had an o pportutiity of getting a t ino 
; 
_ chow iid aryeties bf « _ e tha peo 


u defire 9 0 0 — 6 2 
101 by t the bas been canvaſſed by the ingenious 
— al ages. Such a N Bed be Boer ſhall 
| LF rt oe at . men dot ut preſent 1 
mu e att · unt of x trunſuction. 
From . . — in which thoſe ſelf-made le 
_ Dators Hack aſked, when togerher, of Cir= 
cumflance-in' the management of A theatte, and 
profeſſion of 7 an Qtr; you wWoal hate concluded 
that the | Yers gab fn th 2 the whole pre- 
Tent” and inſtitute another on 


principles thretn pokfre, secord 
N "axle > 466 oy 
Fut cat e ndt hee 
2 ee hey Ho 
4 te uttack 


7 'one, "which they t r moſtmtereſting to 
mſelres in particular. "This" war" the "Fight, | 
"which reaſon, and law, gave the to fix 
N the price of their vw 1; Fama 5 
the infancy of the gre London, \bbfore i 3 
. ae ee 
a 25 Fto att the "Stten- 
tion of the public, it had beet the cuſtom, after — 
"of the entation was over, to 
admit Pecs for lefs ti an was | paid at the begin- 


t their own 
N 2 ie! +7 bs 
the" er- 
ey: dectaimed with 


nin 
"The © obvious reaſon 1 this, was to allure eom- 
pany of any kind thither, and take the moſt oy 
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eould get, rather than keep the houſe empty. But 
when the paſſions for ſeeing rpc to. ĩts pre- 


long. . 
— — Ns 35 — 0 


n their campters 
; and, for. . — teaſons, 
thou elk grievance, to bave la 
euſtom aboliſhed that oo: io e io 
them. n 4 3 55 1 4 
 4.,Accordi als; ax 060 4.1 o gun 3 
they all aroſe, and, without any reſpect to the reſt 
of the „ the players in the 
moſt — whs' manner, nor would defi, till the 
managers thould to redreſs the grievance 
Which [affeQet" chem” i ſeverely, ef 


. anne ds 


. 


; agrant aviolation of juſtice, to be 
- ſubmitted to ſo ſuddenly, The man 2 ae 
fore refuſed ; upon which; theſe redrefſer 
vances gave a looſe to their reſentment, of A n an 
inſſtance of diſobedienee to their authority; and 
tote the houſe to pieces, doing more damage to the 
proprietors, than their own entire worldly fub- 

ance _—_ repair, 
CH A P. 
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"HEN theſe men of genius and public ſpirit 
had thus gallant 2 | er- 
| prize, they marched: CNS 6 
repetition of their geſ inen, „ Gould the Velen 
7 bo obey 293 (127 5 ir *1 O17 93G 5 
The appearance ofi Aden beule; aties abi aþis.rayage, 
anch he looks of the aQtors. 
. — of 1 to-realige the mi- 
wi ene rene there, All was havock, 
deſalstien, amazestent, a and affrigbt. Crowns, 
:ſeepires, candle candleſticks, and broken bengbes were 
Jumbled together: Sov 
Jink-boys, qutcheſfes, and cinder-winches joined, in 


| oog cammen lamentatien- of chair figs Re 
Thie, however, la Thei hearts 
were not formed of e $9: make a deep 


impreſſion on; nor, werg then ·ſo 10 
the rubs of life as te be gtiscted A ny miſchance. 


Their concern therefore wiorg gf with, heit fright; 
and one of them, reſuming. his c K ene 


ing 3 kidieulen mathed with ſoſemn 
pee and poo — we up — the one” 
- gving naw eollectec into an beap,: and, with ſome 


doll variations, apt do the, occaſion, opted over 
them a tragic ſpeech, in all che-emphabis and trick 
- of wo. The humour aan le ran thrgugh them 
- Al. Mieth grinned _—_ ace 3 wap _—_ vied 
1 
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* yentured/to | 


Severgig nes nd fu ecpers, lords, 


* 
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les 


When the ſyſtem of divine worſhip, which MR 


ide celebration of thoſe. 
feſſedly deſigned in honour of the Deity, was at- 
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nacet repetition of it. But al phat Dh 


obliged wo Abe to the moſt imbletablp-65-all 
2 of the . * rar 2 lg. 341 
Jou ars ſurprized that aach things ſubuld be, 
ins) governed by equal, — eſtabliſhed 
laws. In ſpeculation, it mult. ſeem ſtrange; but 
the leaſt acquaintance with life wopld reconcile 
20/1 I groſſer. There 3s ſome- 


| thing, however, in che circumſtances of this baſe, 


hom 


vhich deſerves; attentĩon and makes it not i 
per to trace 0. their origin the 
-which ſuch injuſtice could. 


ait 4 HCH) 


now in theſe of the world, was firſt 
propoſed to mankind, the human mind was a ſlave 
t ſuperſtirions, which ere a. diſgrace to that 
Portion of reaſon ginen ſur ĩts diret᷑ tion. $1 3.705 th; 

By a perverſiony/ of which-manialone. is 
irons; though pro- 


tended with games and ſcenical interludes; in which 


the groſſeſt immoralities received the ſanction of 
of religion, and were practiſed openly, as plealing 
to him. This was done, to attach the paſſions of 


the multitude, and ſatisfy their curioſity with ſen- 
fible repreſentations, in order to .prevent their 


„ an into che grounds of thoſe 
ſuperſtitions, 


Law gave way to * and they were 
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az aner s en the 


copeiſlitionsy che principles af which were ſubſer- 
vient to the policy of the ruling powers. 
Qi gy 2 — elke, to uin man 
Atagde dipinty of — 
at-zvery; thing that: cconduced to their fwpport:: 
Aercidingiy abe perſons appainted to propagate 
u, med all their endedvours. 17 ainſt thoſe games 
and interludes, bath: aa part of. the ſuperſtitious 
work ipdehich th nted to aboliſh, and as; in 
themſelves, ſubverſive of. moral virtue, by the vices 
bich they exhibited. to imitation; heightened and 


Poet Wien, Kt 2 een 
.y "purpole;. reaſon,» as; well us teligion, 
Fupplied ready and poweiful but not 


Nrqvei tu prej udice thoſe ham they could no 
Aue unde m abrate theumitation af — 
ample, raiſed amvabhorrenants? the perſons uf al 
| Eonverned/ in {ſuch "repreſentations, eaſting them 
off from, the rites of. and. declaring them 
p both of tbe protection of the — and 
common; ptivileges-of fociety ; A method, that 
= one he refard defeated its own-deGgn; as it could 
never reclaim the however it might de- 
ter others ren following their enample. 
Nor did they Para Ny an ertor too com- 
mon in the beat of a argumentation, they conclud- 
ed fram the abuſe, againſt the uſe of the" ſtage, and 
branded with the mark of . all future 
CH e f 
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wade lb more allaning þy.ovary incentive. art and 


argumanta; 
content tb Wait for — ob abeſe, they 
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Fru. Te intem theatrical 
- ſontations ated, by this 
-  abtor's. 4 , 


 Tevelled; in reality the 


2 17 ; kt the means 
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OWEVER the An might there 1 to 
y this exceſs of zeal, when the cauſe 
— ie the effect ſhould in reaſon have ceaſed al- 
fo, tid theſe general cenſures have been repealed. 
The ſuperſtitions, which were the foundation of 
the firſt charge againſt the ſtage, have been Jong 
aboliſhed : nor are the abſurdities and immoralities, 
which gave offence to reaſon and virtue, any longer 
practiſed there. On the contrary, the profeſſed 
intent of theatrical ' repreſentations at preſent is, 
to inſinuate inſtruction under the'pleaGing appear- 
anee of entertainment; to 3 virtue by 
example, and inculcate the practice o it, by —— 


ing the evils inſeparably attendant on vice; to re- 


late the paſſions, by diſplaying the danger of 
ndulging them too far; and to put folly out of 


countenance, by 1 & it up to ridicule. - 


Now, as experience bas proved the ſtage capa- 
ble of zufrerngz theſe great ends, what can be 
more injudicious than to attempt to bring it into 


diſrepute? what more unjuſt, than to conſign to 


infamy, thofe who exert the fineſt powers.of the 
human mind and body, to accomplith this end in 
the moſt pleaſing manner? Yet ſuch is the ab- 
ſurdity of man, that while perſons of the moſt ex- 
alted rank and ſacred character, not only a 
the 


ws TSA 
te theatre, but alſo compoſe works to be repre. 


ſented on it, and etideniiyvalte themſelves more 
ng the abilities tequiſite to com 1 


hem, tban en all their other diſtinctions i 


Gore force and b are held in diſrepute, and 
bjc& to the Cvereſt difadyanrages,. only for aCt- 
wth, -If-it-is no Aiſgtace #0 ure „ a play, 
ſhould it be any; 4e a1, * n 

t is true, the conſequences: IC: this prejudice, 

are not ſo ſetere here as in other countries, but 
ſtill they are, ſuch as reaſon is aſhamed: of. If 
actots are not literally excluded from the protec- 
tion of the laws, they want ſupport to avail them- 


ſelves of that protection, as in the caſe which 


gave riſe to theſe reflections: if they are not actu- 
ally (for literally they are) exeluded + — the rites 
of religion, 
pate in them. 
- 1 ſee: you ate ready to object to the utility of 
the kg. the faults in many of the —— 
exhibited; upon it, and to juſtify. the diſrepute af- 
fized to the character. of an actor, from the gene- 
ral immorality of their conduct in private life, as 
if it aroſe ſolely from their profeſſion. But a mo- 
ment's reflection would ſuggeſt anſwers to both 
theſe o bjeQions. War; $4 FS 

If there is any improper exhibition upon the 
| bete: ſurely the blame ſhould fall on- thoſe who 

have à legal to ptevent ſuch abuſe of the 

inſtitution of it. If the actors are immoral in 
their lives, ſhould it not be conſidered that they 
are prejudged from their profeſſion, and deprived 
of one of che ſtrongeſt inducements to virtue, that 
is, reputation, before WP Are; Iu to be © guilty 
of vice? - h * 
| c 


from whoſe action ſuch;compolitions mat 


oe mg —= x ff = Wo - 
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The conſequence of this is, that too few enter 


into the profeſſion till after they have loſt their 


reputation, or are, driven by mere neceſſity; by 
which means, they reflect that diſgrace upon it, 
which they are thought to ſuffer from it; and as 
they ate ſenſible that they are precluded, by this 
prejudice, from all poſhbility of recovering or pre- 
ſerving it by the moſt careful deportment, the 
become deſperate, and proceed till they even loſe 
the ſenſe of unavailing ſhame . 
Whereas, if a different conduct was obſerved to 
them, if the brand of reprobation was taken off, 
and the profeſſion eſtabliſhed in that credit which 


the abilities indiſpenſibly neceſſary to eminence in 


it deſerve, genius would be no longer damped 


by apprehenſion of reproach z more perſons of 
good character would not ſcruple going on the 
ſtage, as they could preſerve it there; nor vice 


| ſeem to receive encouragement from the public 


favour, becauſe, from this circumſtance, unhappily too 
often entangled with merit ; but the life of the act- 
or reflect the ſentiments of the poet, and enforce 
them to imitation by example. | 

Nor would it be difficult to work this import- 
ant effect. All that is neceſſary would be, to re- 


| Fuſe admiſſion on the ſtage to all who are notorious 
for vice of any kind; to baniſh from it ſuch as ſbould 


become ſo after, however eminent in their merits ; and 


to ſupport the profeſſion by the civil power, againſt 


the tyranny of the mob; ſo that the lives and pro- 


rties of all concerned in it ſhould be ſecure 
rom ſuffering ſuch licentious outrage and injuſtice 
as no other ſubjects ate expoſed to, and as are e- 
qually a reproach and inſult to good government 
and common ſenſe, 88 
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Nor Deed! it be apprehended that this would 
make 2m Fee! or ſlacken their endeavours 
to eir very being depends on public ſa- 
* the bare withholding . which bs puniſh- 
ment ſufficiently fevere; as ambition to acquire it 

will make them exert their utmoſt abilities, and 
always obſerve proper humility to the, arbiters of 


their fate. They know, that if they are neglect. 


ed, they carmor live: On the contrary, it would 
enable them to riſe to greater merit in their art, 
as they would no longer be under the wretched 
neeceffity of proſtituting their own judgment to 

| pleafe To taſte o * tyrants. | 
® Many cer might N alleged againſt 
A hamefut 5 oh but what I have 
xy is fuſkcient to convince candid reaſon; and 

with prejudice it is in vain to argue. 


cena? XII. 


The em oh by which Car ysAt's maſter go. 
as 2 2 Account of his methods par- 


T be reoſon why ſo few new plays art 
2 1E, iry M44 the 3 ate of genius» 
The general mott . ꝛsritiug plays preclude 
© them J ucceſs ers and poets SY in 
fs in their dealings with each other. 


Tu day after this great affair was thus equi- 
tably ſettłed, on the treaſurer's making up his 
week's Guat, I came into the poſſeſſion of the 
manager, who, -having ſome occaſion for money, 
Put me into his pocket. 


The 


leaſt. He had the addreſs to play 
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The meaſures of my new maſter's 


ernment 


is his little empire, were the ſtrongeſt burleſque 


on the policy of the world, the greateſt ſovereign 
in whi 
nage, than were continually carrying on about 
him, from the ambition, envy, and jealouſy of 
the ſeveral candidates for his royal favour. | 

But all this buſtle did not embarraſs him in the 
one party a- 
gainſt another; and, by never engaging himſelf par- 
ticularly to any, was able ta manage all. A me- 
thod, by the by, that might ſuggeſt an hint not 
unuſeful to politicians in an higher ſphere, 

But the part of his conduct that was moſt eu- 


rious, and gave me the greateſt pleaſure, was his 


manner of parrying the attacks of the authors who 
were continually bringing him their works for re- 
preſentation on the ſtage, of which I had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing many ſtriking inſtances. 

As it is cvidently the intereſt of the manager 
of a theatre to exhibit thoſe performances whoſe 
merit is moſt likely to gain the approbation of the 
public, and as no man who is capable of writing 
2 piece proper for exhibition can be ſuppoſed to 
want judgment to know whether it has that merit, 
you may naturally think that there could not be 
much difficulty in the intercourſe between them; 
but human actions are not always to be judged of 
from the ſtrongeſt appearances of reaſon. 

The repreſentation of a new piece neceſſatily 
puts the manager to ſome expence, and much 
trouble, If you add to this the nacural anxiety 
about ſucceſs, for merit is often rejected by caprice or 
perſonal prejudice, you would not wonder that he 
thould be cautious what he brings upon the ſtage, 
and prefer acting old ones, unattended with theſe 

| | O 2 inconve- 


had not more intrigues of fate to ma- 
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inconveniences, while the public will bear the re- 
petition, and does not peremptorily demand new. 
This is the real reaſon why fo few new pieces 
are performed, and not any decline of poetical 
genius to produce them, it being certain that there 
are as many good plays written now as at any for. 
mer period of time. But the matter is this. All 
the good ones of thoſe times ly together before 
you, and raiſe your opinion to the happy days 
which produced them: But if you conſider the 
long intervals between, and the innumerable bad 
ones which appeared along with them, but are 
now loſt in the wreck of time, you will find that 
you have not ſo great reaſon to complain of the pre- 
ſent decline of genius as you may have imagined. 
I do not by this mean, that every one who pre- 
tends to write is poſſeſſed of that genius, or that 
all the pieces offered to the ſtage are proper for 
repreſentation. On the contrary, many who. want 
every qualification indiſpenſable to ſucceſs in ſuch 
attempts, make them every day in defiance of rea- 
ſon, and ſtrive to obtrude upon the public works 
which are a reproach to common ſenſe. 

The motives of this ace obvious. Whenever a 
man is at a loſs how to ſpend his time, or wants 
to raiſe a little money, down he fits, without more 
ado,. and writes a play. 'The conſequence of this 
is, that the very realoris which made him turn 
poet, neceſſarily preclude him from ſucceſs. Jale- 
neſs prevents that care, that /ime labor which alone 
can make a performance proper .for public repre- 
ſentation, and diſtreſt depreſſes the imagination, 
and hinders its riſing to that happy boldneſs which 
is the eſſende of poetry. | - 

It appears from hence, that if the managers of 


theatres, from intereſted motives, are often to —_ 
| | or 


ew. 
ces 
ical 


for- 
All 
ore 
ays 


are 


ed. 
re- 
1at 
for 


* 


for rejecting goed pieces, poets (or thoſe who would 
be thought ſuch) are much oftener culpable for 
offering them bad ones. The difference of opi- 
nion unavoidable on this account, occaſions the 
difficulty in their intercourfe. But in this the 


| conteſt is not equal. The word of* the manager 
is deciſive, while the poet has nothing left but to 


vent his reſentment in unavailing (and often un- 
juſt} complaints and abuſe, in which thoſe who 
— leaſt right are always loudeſt; for, ena» 
moured with the beauty of their own offspring, 


like the ape in the fable, they throw dirt at all 


who preſume to find fault with it. 

But ſevere as it muſt be to ſuffer this, it is not 
the greateſt difficulty the manager has to encoun- 
ter with them. Not ſatisfied with the civil refu- 
ſal of affected delays and excuſes, they muſt have 
a direct anſwer, which they 
their power, and oblige him to ſupport by fuch 
arguments as muſt give him pain, if he has either 


' politeneſs or good nature; though, after all, in- 
| Read of convincing them, he only gets theirs and 


their friends Hl-will, and arms all their tongues 
againſt him. | 
It is not to be doubted but the evaſions which 
managers uſe to /hift off good pieces, are as groſsly 
offenſi ve to moral NN truth and candour, 
as the arguments of authors in defence of bad ones 


can poſſibly be to reaſon ; but as I did not happen 


to be witneſs to any inſtances of them, I ſhalt 


confine my account to the latter. 
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who ſacrifice the ſolid happineſs o 
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72 


CHAP. XII. 


Cnnrcar: s maſter fits in judgment on ſome pieces 
offered to him. et of faſhion enters. The. ar- 
guments by which he ſupports his work againſt the 
. objeftions of CARYSAL's maſter, who makes ſome 


curious dramatical firiftures. The poet driven 
from his laft retreat, the wp * of Ge great 
; ſes 


Jriende, by the common cant of being 
FULL for the ſeaſon, e in a rage, denoun- 
cing their reſentment, which CABRYSAL's maſter 
eus his reaſon not ti fear the effetts *. 


T HE important morning after I came into the 


poſſeſſion of the manager, was big with the 
fate of many a poetical performance, the authors 


of which were appointed to come there for his de- 


cifive anſwer. _. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as he had breakfaſted, he 
aired to his tribunal, where he had been wait- 
ed for ſome time by one of thoſe aſpiring geniuſes 
f ; independence 
to the vain ambition of being well with the great ; 
ſubmitting to their capricious humours for the ho- 


- nour of a nod in public places, or an invitation to 
their tables; to enhance their welcome at which, 
and conſume: time they know not how to make 
better uſe of, they fall upon this wiſe expedient 
of turning poets. , 


When they had gone through all the formali- 


ties of polite addreſs, and taken their ſeats with 


proper ceremony, the poct opened the buſineſs, 


Well, Sir,” (ſaid he, with a ſmile of ſelf- com- 


placence) % you have perutcd that trifle |- what is 
«© your 


- 
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ic your opinion? Heh! don't you think it will 
« do?” . 00200 | 

« Sir,” (anſwered my maſter, with the ſmooth 
ſimper of a courtier) . you do it injuſtice by call- 
« ing it a trifle! the piece has a great deal of me- 
cc rit, and reads very prettily in many places; 
« but I fear it is not quite ſo proper for the 
cc ſta e ö * | 

« How! Sir, not proper for the rea Pray, 
«© Sir, where does the impropriety ly ? Several 
« perſons of the firſt rank have read it, and found 
« no ſuch thing. His Grace ſaid it abounded 
« with the vis comica, Lord Taftely was charmed 
« with the attic ſalt, and Sir Courtly admired the 
tc elegance of the dition, Pray, Sir, where then 
& can the impropriety ly? They are allowed to 
te be judges.” —— 

“ Pardon me, Sir, I do not preſume to call 


te their judgment in queſtion in the leaſt. But— 


40 8 


“ And why then ſhould you heſitate to re- 
©« ceive it? they will ſupport it with all their in- 
« tereſt.” — | 
2 That, Sir, I do not doubt. But—ſtill 
&© Sjr—the town” —— £7 
“ The town, Sir! and pray what of the 
© town? Is the judgment of the town to be put 
“ into competition with theirs?“ 

—“ No, Sir! by no means! but ſtill the town 
&« is a very formidable and arbitrary judge, and 
& will not admit its authority to be diſputed in 
« {uch matters as this. | 
* And pray, good Sir, what objections can 
« the judicious town, or you, its learned advo- 
wg cate, make ? —.— X | : 
pr | — Sir, 


— 


i646 CHRY SAL: o the 


2“ Sir, you impoſe a very diſagreeable taſk 
& upon me! I had much rather be excuſed.” — 
—*©* I do not in the leaſt doubt that, Sir; but 
e my friends inſiſt upon a direct anſwer. Either 
« receive the play, or ſay why you will not.“ 
“ Sir, I ſhould be very ſorry to give offence 
£ to any gentleman; but ſince you inſiſt upon 
« my opinion, Do not you think, Sir, the plot is 
t too—too—too domeſtic? Are not the intrigues. 
te and tricks of ſervants too low a ſubject. far po · 
« lite entertainment? ; 
„ How, Sir! hase you any objection to ſer. 
« yants? Do not they make a principal part in 
« all our modern comedies ? Are the Feremys, 
& and Scrubs, and Phillies, and a thouſand others, 
« to be rejected becauſe they. are ſervants? 
—* No, Sir! but conſider they are not the 
« principal characters; nor does the plot turn 
% upon them. They come in as it were by acci- 
« dent; and indeed, except in the inſtances you 
& have mentioned, and perhaps a very few more, 
&« they had much better be leſt out. It ſhews a 
&« grofineſs of taſte to ſtoop to them for enter» 
% tain ment. OM | 
% And do not I introduce the maſters and 
& miſtrefles too, as well as the ſervants * Are there 
« not country ſquires, and town fops, and fine 
cc ladies??? ——— | 
Les, Sir, you do introduce them, but in 
« a ſubordinate light; and.merely to be the dupes 
« of their ſervants, without any buſineſs or im- 
ac portance of their own.” tei ; 
And pray, Sir, in what other light do 
« moſt maſters appear? Ha! hal hal—Well, 
5 then, it ſeems all your objections * - 
12 2 able. 
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« fable. Tou have nothing to ſay againſt the 
« ſentiments and diftion.”— 

. The ſentiments, Sir, may be very proper, 
*« and the diCtion ſuited to them; but you muſt 
« be ſenſible that the former. objectiòn affects 
« them all equally : the characters are too low, 
« and the "ſentiments and diQtion en 
« too coarſe.” 0 

—0*— 877. — Sir. — Str, —1 ſnall not enter into any 
« farther arguments with you. His Grace bids 
« me tell you he inſiſts upon your receiving it, 
« or giving him ſuch reaſons as he ſhall think ſa- 
« tisfactory, which muſt be very different * 
« thoſe infignificant cavils.“ \ 

—“ His Grace need not exert his authority to 
& influence my obedience. The leaſt hint of his 
* pleaſure were ſufficient; but unluckily I am 
« engaged for the whole ſeaſon! quite ul. 

—* Full! why did you not tell me ſo at 


"cc * firſt — - _ 


—* Becauſe you inſiſted on having my opi- 


& nion.“ 
— Very well, Sir I ſhall let his Grace and 


cc all my friends know how you behaved. Let 


« me have the play l impertinent, inſolent, igno- 
« rant puppy!“ muttered he as he went out. 

© Bo,” (ſaid my maſter, as ſoon as he was gone) 
2 have now made him my enemy for ever. 

« for his noble friends, they are above — 
* themſelves about any thing of the kind, — 
„ give him leave to mention their names only to 


" bet rid of his importunity.” 


CHAP, 


160 C HRTS AL: Or, the 


j 
v 


c nA. XIV. 


Continuation. ChuTSAE '; maſter ew reelle the work 


| of © poet, for his ignorance of the lawt of the 
ama. More dramatical firiflures. The poet 
medefily d, that his play is refuſed only becauſe 
it wants the intereſt of the great, and goes off in an 
: buff. Another poet d for his attnchment to 
the laws of the drama. Arguinents againf} theſe 
— -T be poet refuſes ta conform to the preſent 
tale, and makes an appel One more foet re- 
fuſed only for wanti 
marks on ſomething affetts more than care to 
- own it. CHRYSAL changes his ſervice, on an 


eccafion not common. 
FE laſt poet was 7 down ſtairs, when 
ſootman announced the entrance of ano- 
ther. * 
My maſter did not think it neceſſary to obſerve 
fo much ceremony with him as he had done with 
the former, but told him direQtly that be could 
not receive his piece. 

+ Such a ſentence ſtruck the poet all of an heap. 
He was unable to ſpeak, for ſome moments; but 
recovering himſelf at length, . Not receive it, 
„Sir! (ſaid he), you ſurprize me. Pray, Sir, 
« why ſo!“ 
I am very loath to find fault, Sir! (anſwered 
« my malter), but you ſeem to be utterly. unac- 
4 quainted with all the laws of the drama.” 

*The laws of the drama! they are but art. 
« ] write from nature. Thoſe laws have been 
« Jong laid — Shakeſpeare wrote without 
« Jaws.” — 


** 


3 80 


2 every poetical talent. Re- 
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=# $o much the worſe; but he is 3 dangerous 
* example to imitate. The local, temporary laws 
* of the ancient drama are laid aſide, it is true; 
v hut not the immurable, general Jaws of pro- 
« priety and reaſon. Your fable i is inconnected, 
« improbable, and unaffecti , 
* How, Sir! unaffecting | Can the fall of a 
* uighy empire be ſaid ro be unaffecting?“ 
% No, Sir; but the defcription of it moſt 
1 certainly may, if not drawn with judgment 
*« and force. And then your characters are ill 
* ſupported, and your ſentiments and language 
« joſt in the clouds.“ 
* What, Sir, can the ſentiments of kings 
e and princes be too ſablime my 
« There is a wide difference between bes 
s ing ſublime, and ſwollen ont of nature. 
But what objection can you make to the 
10 lan uage. Is it not raiſed withggoprtbets and me- 
os i and all the figures of etry nn 
„Good Sir, eren figures in poor lan- 
* guage look like embroidery on a blanket. ap! 
c only make its poverty 2 — Beſides, you 
« falling in their flilts, betrays you into many a 
* ſtumble in the dirt. Your figures frequent] 
t fly in the. face of common ſenſe, and brea 
1 through every rule of grammar. — 
Well, Sir, I ſhall conſider of theſe par- 


. tieulars. The great objection I have heard 


* made to modern plays, is their want of buſi» 


- Xe neſs; but this can\never be charged fo, mine. 


4 There is a ge, and a battle, and a king de- 
a thron'd. Bulineſs enough and enongh, I 

« ſure.” 

e Ghoſts and battles, Sir, it. is true, are 

= fometimes mtroduced with ſucceſs ; but then 

5 =: 


6s nur s A f 0 4. 


. ir muſt be by a maſter in the art, elſe they have 
©: very contrary effect.” —— 

—_—_— 1 apprehend that the aim of tragedy is 
a Gi work upon the paſſions. In this I believe 
4 you cannot ſay I have fail. The diſtreſs is 
« truly great. — 
Diſtreſs, when out of Acer loſes 
« the appearance of reality, and becomes ridi- 
2 eulous. K king in an alms-houſe, and a queen 
ie begging from door to · door, are images which 
« fin — burleſque.— 

It is very well, Sir! you may ſay * you 
60 pleaſe, but I am fatisfied it is not want of. me- 
4s '7it in my play that makes you refuſe it. You 
10 daily act much worſe. If it bad been recom- 
*« mended to you by ſome lord, you would have 
& found none of theſe faults; but merit may 
4 {tarye without intereſt to ſupport it now-a-days. 


« This is „ ragr to genius truly; 


« and the public is like to be well entertained 
« while 777 * have it in their power to refuſe 
„every thing that not ha a to eaſe 
te themſelves 5 boy. * A 
Saying this he ſnatched up his May, WR my 
maſter to pleaſe himſelf with the proſpect of be- 
ing eriticiged upen in a news-paper, and pulled to 
pieces in a ſcurrilous pamphlet. | 

le had not time to indulge theſe refleQions 
lens, \ oat another of his clients attended 'his 


r ſoon as be was ſeated, &« ] have read over 
* your work with great care, (ſaid my maſter), 
w « nd am wy” to ſay, I think it iwproper for the 
cc age. — 
— * Pray, Sir, why ſo? (anſwered the et , 
6« with ; an air of importance), it is written ſtri 


* ly 


15 ages.” — 
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Ai according to the rules of the drama, and en- 
cc hed with the ſublimeſt ſentiments of the a1. 


e tients.” * 


Sir, T am ſenſible eb its mart, 46 well as 
« of the Fade eat learning of the author; but the 
tc 'taſte of the times requires Ur han 1c ant] of a 
different kind.”— . 

—& .Surely compliance with a vitiated taſte 
« will not it the breath, of rutes taken ori- 
os ginally fr f om nature, and eſtabliſhed for ſo many 


* J neither diſpute the original juſtice, nor 


2 


et the antiquity of them; but I apprehend that the 


de latter in a great meaſure deſtroys the preſent 
« force of the former. The-cuſtoms of mankind, 
10 the part of nature that comes within the pro- 
« vince of the · drama, are ſo changed flince the e- 
« ſtabliſnment of thoſe rules, that it would be 
% moſt abſurd to exact obedience to them now. 
te Beſides, it not be ſaid, without violation 
ic of the reſpect due to antiquity, that experience, 
« in a great length of zime, may have made many 
improvements in thofe rules The infaney of 
* every art is weak.” — | 
| —# But whatever change may have happened : 
« in the cuſtoms of the world, truth ſtill remains 


vs the ſame, and the genuine me of nature 


Y cannot diſpleaſe. | 
—* Very true! but ſtall they may y net always 
© be received with equal pleafure in the ſame 
« garb. Unimpaſſioned ſentiment, however £ br 
4c and ſublime, works not the effects 7 800 
the drama, whoſe aim is to convey in 
ce and pleaſure at the ſame time, by an 1 
« ate addreſs to the paſſions.” — 
— * Is it * that you can be an advocate. 
Vol. III. 66 tor 
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«© for the irregular monſters which ar preſent dif 
< hofidur the ſtage ?- 
—*©« As for irregularity I look upon it to be 
« but an imaginary de Though, event if it 
« were otherwiſe, I am the ſervant of the pub- 
c Tic, and obliged to find entertainment for their 
-<« taſte, be it what it will. If you would bur 
« conform®—— 

No, Sir! that I never will, againſt joker 
«and the ancients. I fee you are prejudiced, 
<« and therefore ſhall not argue with you any 
* longer. But I ſhall not acquleſce in filence. 
« I will publiſh the performance, without being 
4% diſcouraged by your refuſal, and appeal to the 
«judgment of the learned. — 

He then marched off with a ſtately pace, and 
my maſter, looking after him, “ There aga 
% (ſaid he, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders), I El 
* now have the ghoſts of Sophocles and Ariftotle, 

ä and, all the doughty , ancients, raiſed to haunt 
0 me. 

As he faid this, a perſon entered, whoſs whole 
appearance ſpoke diſtreſs. He approached my 


maſter NS TW and trembling with anxiefy 


I have' made bold to wait upon 
: ol, 1 (ſalid he); but if Jou are not at leiſ- 
«« ure, will call another time.“ — 
Pray, Sir, fit down, (replied my nwuſter! 
« with a ſmile of encouragement); I have look- 
«64 over your work, and am concerned that it 
"is not ii my power to receive it, as I ſhould be 
« ſincerel glad to ferve you. But in this it is 
* not poffible. I muſt be plain with „you; you 


« ſeem to want every poetical talent.” — 
— “ 1 thought, Sir, (returned the * ſcarce 
a him 
6 = 


6 able to collect ſpirit cnough to ſpe 


mae cr = oa © ro” 


a ..ca.acoa aca >> ww c..to 


The poet kiſſed the band of bis benefaQtor in a 


» 
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« that the buſineſs of y was to work | 
«© the paſſions } I depended entirely on the diſ- 


&« treſs.— 


e Very true, Sirz but there are other paſſions 


« helides pity to be applied to; nor is poverty a 
10 proper diſtreſs to work upon "them. Severe. as 
« jt is to be ſelt, it affects but little in repreſen- 
« tation. The upper ranks of life know not what 
« it is; and t who dog are deſitous to keep 
« the thought at a diflance, and conceal a Know- 
« ledge they are aſhamed of. The mind muſt. 
«© be properly prepared to feel for another. The 
« defcription of a famine woold affeX but N 


„ after a feaſt.” - 


This came too home to the unhappy poet. He 
burſt into tears, and. was departing without being 
able to make any reply. My matter felt his diſ- 


treſs, though ws could not receive his play, as he 


knew that an audience would pay no regard to 
his circumſtances, nor give up an evening's enter» 
tainment to relieve an author's indigence ; and 
waiting on bim to the door, ſlipped a couple of 
guineas into bis hand, when it tell to my lot 40 
change my ſervice. 

I had never experienced my own influence on 
the human heart ſo ſtrongly as on this occaſion. 


rapture too big for utterance z and forgatting fot. 
3 moment all his diſtreſſes, went to a coffee-houſe, 
and changed me to pay for his breakfaſt; where 
* I was immediately borrowed at the bar, by an 
« officer who was going to dine with his generaly 
* and wanted d to give his ge or 
* 14, 18 bb b 
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my tn ere —— . 
initiated 8 1 
It was on a bet, 1 
% matches, that I wy, that evening x . 
= tiodſersan; as I ſaid, in 3 I I bap- 
44 -pened to remain ul de end * anz.“ 
| Pet. II. page 84. 
Ait was late in the crening aw my maſter 
atrived in Londen, he reſolved to indulge himſelf 7 
for that night in the embraces of z tender- hearted 0 
femble, whom he picked ap in the ſtteet, (for he | 
was no way nice in his amours), as he walked 4 
from the inn, Where he alighted, to his own 1 
houſe, in order to ſtretch his legs. 5 x 
Ko - Nothirig more than cottimon-oocurrencespaſied 
| upon this oceaßon. When his lordſhip had made 
His K nobly drunk, by way of refining ' his 
Phaſure, the delicate pair went lovingly to bed to- 
þ get er, broke awa about midnight, he was 
ſurpriſed to find her cold and lifeleſs in his arms. 


After ſome fruitleſs-efforts to move her, he ſtart- - b 
d out of bed id a a fright, and called up all his ſer- 4 
vants 5 


wants 3 who perceiving that ſhe' was not actually 


ther only ean ſuch ſelf-murdeii 


4 horror), what. is it you ſay about 


s and that you alſo live]! It cannot be! the poi 


— 
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dead, took fuch pains to recover her, that ſhe at 
length opened ber eyes, and ſtaring wildly around 
her for ſome moments, — 12 (ſaid ſhe) 
« Are theſe the regions of the damn'd *. for thi- 
ing wretches as 1 

9 1 ”.— Then ſeeing bis lordſhip, whoſe eu- 
d bron — to the bed-ſide, © and are 


you dead —— ſhe, wringing her - 


nds, and weeping moſt. paſſionately), pO why 
« did I not confme my rage to myſelf : Why 44 


Ladd your murder to my on, to plunge my 
« foul ſtill deeper in perdit ion 
This ſurpriſed all preſent. The ſervants, who. 
were indifferent whether it were true or falſe, i- 
magined ſhe only raved, and doubled: their efforts: 
to nes 4 her to herſelf, ſoothing. her with expreſ« 
tenderneſs, and telling her ſhe was nor 
dead, but would ſoon be very well; but my maſ- 
ter was too nearly concerned to think fo- . 
ay matter. 
40 What is chat you ſay f (ſaid be, trembli pi 


There is no one murdered here“! 
How! (anſwered ſhe, fixing her 
& ly upon him), is it poſſible that I am ail alive. 


« fon which I ſwallowed this night, and in whickt 
you ſhared ms largely, cannot have miſſed of. 
its effect. t 3- its operation now begins 
*« that pang — that pang beſpeaks the near: 
approach of death -O mercy 10 cry. for 


What poiſon? (interrupted he,: terrified! al- 
« moſt to diſtraction), what poiſon have I aye 


4 _s Speak [tell me directly, or". 
P 3 ag 4 


4 mercy on your ſins!” 


% CMP SALE O 


e nor" d12pta mane my lord; (faid/fhe, with 
% x compoſure im her looks and manner that per- 


de ſpare your threats to à wietch whom death will 
© ſoo deliver from your-power 3 and forgive a 
tc crime that from Wearled 
« of the miſeries of this life, I this night reſolved 
% te put zn end to it, and; ſor that purpoſe, 
though on another pretence, procured a doze 
Ll of poiſon from a cbymiſt's apprentice, who, on 
« it to me, fam} it was Pe aſicient to kill 
«:4wenty'of the ſtrongeſt men alive; and this 
| 6 poiſon did I take an opportunity to put into the 
, jaſt bottle of wine, when went out of the 
toom, determined to facriſee one man to my 
revenge; for the i I bad received from 
ti the ſex: after I had done it, my heart 
6: relented; but you inſiſted on my drinking, and 
feat of your reſentment prevented me from 
GW; a diſcovery," that would have faved us 
% both from this unhappy——” At theſe words, 
the fell into convulſions ſo ſtrong, that every one 
who. law: her thought the was realy im the agonics 
of death. 

-<{The ftuation of my maſter at this Ggbe may be 
enſiſy conceived. He inſtantly felt every pain 
that poiſon could produee, and falling on the 
or; ronred aloud in anguiſh of mind and body, 
lamenting bis untimely fate, and conſeſſing all 
the - fins of his life" do the ſervants ho 
aruund him. 


As ſoon as they bad-raifed him up e. 
him into another room, a dawn of hope aroſe at 
his finding he did not immediately die. What! 
« (exclaimed he), is every one combined againſt 
JIE Run org — 

= wn 


4 ſuaded every one preſent ſhe was in her ſenſes), 


«<> 2.3. 


| e 
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call me even a phyſician ? Perhaps 


t yet be ſaved;, were proper means ap- 
pitt a 'nobody call me-e-phyGcian f HS 


* 


ended 10 one them e their ſenſes ) and - 


| 1 while ſome went 40. call: the decors; 


ſtaid to take care of him. 

ew the carrion is, — ani dferm be. 

together. He was immediately ſur- 
by „ half the meagte faces of the ty 
(for as he had not named any one in particular, 
his ſerranta, to ſhow them care, had ſummoned all 
they knew of), who, taking the account be gave 
them of his being poiſoned for truth, — 
inſtantly to practiſe upon him every method they 
had ever heard of being uſed in ſuch a eaſe, in 
hope that ſome one of them might take effect. He 
was cup'd, bled, and bliſtered; vomited, elyſter- 
ed, and purged in the ſpace of — the 

fagaciouſly diſcovering new ſymptoms of 

new remedy they trie. 
"When: they — that beyond their | 
tions he had ſtrength enough to outlive all this, 
they put bim into bed, and covering him up 
warm to take a ſweat, comforted him with hopes 
of his recovery, in c u ön̈ of ave ns 
Care. 

. While they waited patiently for this impi 
cribs, ſome of them happened to think of the 
poor murdereſs, who bad been neglected all this 

time, 


ster gone off — ; 
8 r name — his lordibip, 

ts how bi iſtian cbavity, and: prove the ſin- 
cerity of the repentance and. amendment which, 
—. in caſe his life ſhould be 3 
deſired that they would do . 
unhappy creature, if ſhe was {till alive. 
was ſuſficient ta attach their compaſſon RES 
They anſwered. with one voice, that it was a pity 
to. let her periſn, without even attempting to ſave 
her 3 and praiing bis lordſhip's goodueſs, prepar- 
ed to try ſome 2 gon hes _ 1 only 
Wen ne for their 


of 4 e . 
r -* - 37% 8 + 2 


15. ee, of the murdersſ apent a new ſcene: 
+ She clears up the = 
tb doctor than their noble patient, who 
. — 
- then off without their errand. Refleftions. on 
222 — CHRTSAL changes his 
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- 


Turm Re 
ever, was cut ſhort by a fucceſs more ſpeedy 


bringing — directly to herſelf. 

As ſoon as ſne perceived what had been done, and 

recovered ſtrength to ſpeak, Good God (ſaid 

«-ſhe); what is the meaning of this ? Who ean 

4 have been ſo inhuman as to bleed me, when it 

* ig known to be ruin in my diſorder ?? _ 
cc 


than they deſired, their farſt;operation. of bleeding | 
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2 ſuch crime. Explain yourſelf therefore, and 
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In your diſorder ! (faid one of the doors 
with a contemptuous frown}, what diſorder2 . 
« Have you not yourſelf ? and what is 
«. till worſe, his lordſhip alſo, who now lies in 
« the ſame deſperate condition with you, and has 
«from his unnrerned directed us to 
« take this care of you ; though if we ean ſave you 
© from . one more 
« ignominious.” 

J poiſon myſelf * Gterrapted ſe; mii 
4 herſelf up in the bed); I poiſon his lordſhip 


« What can you 'mean by this ? I underſtand you 
© not ; and am innocent, even in thought, of any | 


« do not ſport with * miſery of a wretched 
« creature, who has more reab diſtreſſes than the 
&© is able to bear, without ths addition of imagi- 
% nary guilt.” - 

This amazed them all. They ſtood looking at 
each other for ſome moments, wrapt in-refletions, 
not the moſt pleaſing, on the confequenees- which 
mighe attend their precipitation in treating his 
lordſhip in the manner they had done, in caſe 
what ſhe ſaid ſhould prove Tried: At length, on 
her repeating her entreaties, one of them conde- 
ſcended to inform her of every thing that had 


3 paſſed, dwelling particularly on the deſperate con- 


dition his lordſhip had been in, and the various 
methods they had uſed to relieve him. 

Weak and diſpirited as you muſt ſuppoſe: ber to 
have been, the: was ſcarce able to refrain front 
laughter at this account. A deſperate condi- 
© tion he muft be in now indeed (ſaid ſhe); 
© whatever he was in before! but if you wilt 
6 fin, me- leave to- ſlip on my gown and-go to 
* m, I'll ſoon complete his cure.” - = 
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en 
tice, that they could not it. On the con- 
trary, one of them obſerving the impropriety of 
liſtening to the ravings of a perſon whoſe head 
muſt ale be diſtraRted by: the effects of the 
poiſon, they all took the hint, and were actually 


Boing to hold her down by force, in order to pro« 


Seed in their experiments upon her, which you 
may think would not have been the more merci. 
ful for what the had juſt ſaid. 

But ſhe was delivered. from this diſcipline by 
the of his lordſhip, who, on one of his 
_ {ervants carrying him the pleafing news of what 
ſhe * had found ſtrength enough to run to her, 
and throwing himſelf on the bed, O my dear- 
«eſt girl (exclaimed be, claſping his arms Ste 
N . then a dead man? Pell 


« me—tell me the truth directly am I not a 1 


% dead man: — 

His & looks, and the bandages * fan- 
nels i in which he was w all over, convinced 
her of che truth of what the doctors had told her 
be had ſuffered. Shocked at the thought, ſhe 
| held up her bands in a ſupplicating poſture, and 
imploring his pardon for what ſhe had been the 
involuntary caufe of, informed him, that ſhe was 
_  CubjeQ to fits, which attacked her with double 
violence whenever ſhe drank to any exceſs, as his 
lordſhip had co her to do. that night, 


much, be muſt have been ſenſible, againſt her in- 


clination, though the dared not to refuſe him; and 
that when ſhe was in thoſe fits, which laſted till the 
effects of the liquor went off, ſhe was apt to rave, 
and ſpeak every extravagance and inconſiſtency 
bat could come into a nder head. 3 
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The manner in which ſhe ſpbke left not the 


leaſt room for doubt. All his fears were inſtant- 


ly removed, his joy at which obliterated the re- 
membrance of every thing he had fuffered in 
mind and body; and he not only forgave her, 
but alſo made her an handſome preſent in recom- 
pence for her happy news. ns 


. 


But his doors met with a very different treat- 


ment. He Teviled them in the fevereſt terms, 


for their ignorance ,and preſumption in putting 
him to ſuch torture, and tearing his conſtitution 
by ſuch violent means, before they were certain of 
his ailment ; and without permitting them to al- 
lege in their'vindication his affertions of what he 
felt, and intreaties not to leave any thing unat- 
tempted that they thought might poſſibly relieve 
him, ordered them to be turned out of doors, 
ex giving them a farthing for all their trou- 
3 n n 
I have ſeen that you were ſurprized at his lord 
ſhip's indelicacy and diſregard to his health, in 
having an amour with a creature in fo low a ſtate 
of infamy and wretchedneſs, as to walk the ſtreet 
to offer herſelf to caſual proſtitution, as well as at 
her exprefling herſelf in a manner ſo much above 
her appearance and circumſtances, But the leaſt 


_ acquaintance with the world would eaſily account 


for both. N | | 3 

When once a woman falls from chaſtity, the 
charaQteriſtic virtue of her ſex, the deſcent to this 
loweſt degree of human miſery is natural, and 
ſeldom, very ſeldom, fails ro come of courſe. 
The kept miſtreſs, who this day ſhines in brocade 
and jewels, and rattles about in her chariot, will 
in a few months ſpend the night in the ſtreets for 
want of an habitation to hide her head, and with- 
f | out 
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out clothes to ſhelter her from the inclemencics 
of the weather, when the novelty that firſt recom- 
mended her is worn off; for no rity that is 
not eſtabliſhed on virtue oan laſt. eirs indeed 
is of all the moſt fleeting, the viee which is their 
affecting their -own conduct by example, 
and making them laviſh ꝓtofuſely what they. get 
from profuſion. 

Such had been the caſe-of this fene She 
had been entitled by birth and education to bettet 
hopes; but vice had blaſted all, and left her only 
the reflection of What ſhe might have been, to 
aggravate her wretchedneſs. 
Ai to him, his health bly wasin a fate not 
worthy of regard 3 and for his delicacy, the indiſ- 
criminate vague intercourſe of the ſexes effetual. 
Iy deſtroys that, as well as the ſentimental attach- 
ment which refines the defire of rational beings, 
_ and” diſtinguiſhes it from the groſs appetite of 

brute animals, ſo that in general nothing farther 
than the ' gratification of that appetite is now 
fought ; and as that can be effected by any one object 
as well as another, whether it is found in a —— 
or a brothel makes no difference with thoſe who 
profeſs themfelves-men of pleaſure: The-ſex-is 
all they ſeek, without regard to any qualifica- 
tions; and conſequently, when their appetites-are 


e indifference as they took them. 


But to return to my 
time, as you may imagine, before he recovered 
the effects of this affair; but I remained not with 
bim ſo long. The doctors, in revenge for the 
treatment they had” met with, blazed it abroad, 
with the addition of every ridiculous circumſtance 


2 could invent. This brought al A 
ances 


1 „they deſert the objects of them with the 


maſter. It was ſome 
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PH next IJeame into the poſ- 

ſeſſian of n 
of pleaſure of a moſt 
This, was to be admitted into a ſociety; 
— of perſons of the firſt diſti in 
burleſque imitation of the religious niet en 
446-43 * 
zL-have: already:told- vou, that I al not gire 
any opinion in religious matters. But whether 
the original inſtitution of ſuch ſocieties was righe 


or not, as the motive of them was the-worthip of 
the Deity, any attempt to turn them into ridicule 


mult be wrong, the mind of man feb. 


between matters which, to appearance, are 


mately . of worſhip, Fins 


either in the 
e preſent * 


gi: 15 * 


abdeckt r. but generally i 
diſregard affecting the ot 

Nance; indeed, t bee d 
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„We give pou a proper notion of the ſcene” in 
which my was going to act a 
trace the whole from its 


1 A perſon of a flighey imagination, and who peſ- 
5 ſefſed a fortune that enabled him to purſue thoſe 
flights, cloyed-with-wwommen „and ambi- 

| tious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf among his compa - 

nions, had — if he could not ſtrike out 

ſomething new, that ſhould at the ſame time 

Pleaſe bis on taſte, and do honour to bis genius. 


molt extent, — deſign, he had re- 
the aſſoſtance of 


imagination 
them. The n 
pleaſure tr off all their 2 
| 199088 = 10 | 
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Deen, to-paliaheir — in 


the terrors 

— f unwelcome. — 
they-t x ſhews their fuporiotity over 

ok 40 laugh at bat: they are afcaid of, 


26:44:44 alſo convenirnt for their character of wit 
to cent it en topics where it is afe from being 


| mes ol real underſtanding. 
| 7 kim 
ſeaſon bis ſcheme as as he could with impie- 


win order to make it be the better reliſhed. Ac- 
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| The me gratifications of ſenſe, in their ut- 
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is Religion. Their 
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had ever heard im 


eſſentials of the Reli 
of bis country, and acknowledged by every ſerious 
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a loſs. He ſelected from among his intimates" a 
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In the middle of a large lake upon his eſtate 
there was an _ row — -of whoſe 
ſituation had ghtened by every” improve- 
ment of art. On this iſland be erefted a huilding 
exactly on the model of the monaſteries/ which he 
bad feen in other countries; and, to mabe the ro- 
ſemblance complete, there was not a vice that he 
to the inhabitants of 
them, for practiſing which he did not make pro- 
viſion in hie. The cellars were ſtored with the 
— — the larders with / the delicacies of 
and the celfs were fitted up ſor all 
the putpotes n 2 erect be 
were alſo provided. * / 
hus far the ridicule, however Sie in its N 
ſelf, eee human diene, But Fer 
thoſe ſocieties of human inſtitution : But — | 
beneath his genius and ſpirit to 
him, than — 
igion eſtabliſhed by the laws 


- „ 
- = 


thing leſs would ſatisfy 


e in it to be divine. 

For this pious purpoſe, when every thing was | 
for their reception, his next care was, to 
find a proper fraternity for the place. But in this, 
bis rank and courſe of life made bim not long at 


number equal to that of thofe who had been at 
firſt choſen to inculcate the religion which he de- 
ſigned to ridicule, whoſe names they aſſumed, as 
he with equal modeſty and piety did that of the * 
divine author of it. And to ſupply any decreafe 
in this number by death, or deſertion from the 
terrors of — he inſtituted an inferior or 
der of as many more, choſen alſo with the 
eſt caution and regard to the latitude of their 


Q 2 principles, 


* * iD. m C : j ; 
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prineiples, their fortunes and mirthfulaccompfiſh | 
ments * . t 
The naryollice ef theſe Litter "was — s 
teud upon their fuperiors in the celebration of f 
Aeir myſteries, which were. all perſormed in the 4 
chapel of the monaſtery, where no other ſervants | 


were lever. permitted to enter on the moſt common 
occahon; as the very decorations of it would in a | 
rent meaſure bave betrayed their ſecrets, the 
ceiling being covered with emblems and devices | 
too groſs. to require to the meaneſt ca- , 
Pacity; and the walls painted with the portraits of 
thaſe whoſe names and characters they aſſumed, 
an in 8 and ations orrible to 
ination. > 4 n 
— diqecs e * 2 
Mt ek ſeeret confined to this excluſion of com- 
man ſeruaats. Tbe diffidegee of conſeious guilt 
made them even diſtruſt other, till bound to 
e in rep ations, which derived 
force from the celigi abuſe by them; an i 
abfurdity common a ien for the | 
we flagitious p * 
05 3 — ſuperſtition is over 
"weak and! wicked minds, (for nothing but the 
grofleſt ſuperſtition could make them think oaths 
in ſuch circumſtances binding), their ſecrecy was 
ſecuted by a flilb ſtronger motive, which was fear. 
They were ſenfible that even ſuſpicion of ſuch 
. vices would for ever exclude them from the ſocie- 
of -all-thaſe whom, in deſpite of themſelves, 
4 could nat help holding in reſpect, and that 3 1 
eous an inſult upon the laws: was liable N 
—— from the ſecular power; of which, 8 


o out 
41 _ » © pum 


they might by- their intereſt evade the bo 
T c, "yo the — would make 


them 


cem ſo obnoxions:t0, the people in general, chat 
they could no longer hope to enjoy any of the lr. _ 
- crative employments of the ſtate, if their reſent - 
ment qid not riſe ſtill higher, and make them take 
that puniſhment into their own hands; and theſe 
ſeats prevented the ſecrets from being divulged 
even by ſuch as had reſolution enough .to.. delert 
the ſociety, as they imagined. the ſtain could ne- 
ver be ſo effeually expunged, as to, ſecure * 
from thoſe conſequences. 


Canvas. "wafer arrives at the v 


racer 
. revenge the feciety's injuſtice in preferring 
 $AL's. maſter. to, him. The mirth of the company 
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The rites of this ſociety, and; the ceremonjes 


- obſerved. upon admiſſion into it, will be beſt ex- 
plained by the account of what I ſaw my maſter 
perform on this occaſion, when he was a candi- 
date for the bigher order, having I he 
his noviciate i in the . n 


7 „ ” * . 1 EF * & | 
rn 14113? 2548 
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* 
v3 FIST 


his being admitted into the ſociety. . Che- | 
his competitor... The method he took to 
CHART 


manner 6 


> diſturbed by the entrance of THE DEVIL, juft as 
he was invoked by ChHRySAL's maſler.. 


fed of ſuch a fitor upon the company. Te E- 


VIL 
© 


* CHRYSAL's TOO i e 
[queak. 44 


T was about four o'clock in the afternoon wh 
my maſter arrived at the verge of the lake, 


; where he no ſooner made the concerted ſignal, 
| 1 a boat was ſent 8 * him o ca 


On 


Ld 
_- 


N y N . ' F | 
= +0MT'Y's 4100 „ 


% elle landing in ahe Hens he- went do e. 
_ . Monaſtery; where he ſound the ſociety juſt fitting 
don to. dinner, at which he took his place among 
Woh — Horned bad made a — 5 and 
e its up to 2 proper 5 re- 
13 * EN to prepare for the 
| _— were going to celebrate- My 
— — im + milk-white robe of the fin- 
eſt linen; that flowed loofely 
the tolling of the bell, to' whe chapel, the ſcene of 
-alt their myſterious rites, and knecking gently 
thtict at the door, it was opened to him to: the: | 
| Dun of ſoft and ſolemn muſic; - 
On his entrance he made & moſb profound ab- 
Free, and . ſlowly towards à table that 
00d againſt the in the upper end of the cha- 
as ſoon as he came to — rails by which it 
was — en upon his knees, and mow 
zng a eſſion of his principles, nearly in the 
| — 5, OR with the-mo rob . of the 
fenſe of the articles of faith of the religion eſta- 
Hliſhed in the country, demanded admiſfion with- 
mn che rails, the peculiar ſtation of the upper or- 
der, where the ſuperior, and eleven of the frater- 
ality (the twelfth place was vacant, and now to be 
Killed b ſtood arrayed in the habits of thoſe whoſe 
names ner ee their aſ- 
nien 35 
When he had knithed, another eandidate ad- 
«ices in the like manner, and making his 
feſſion, alſo-preferred the fame claim. And = 
- were more who had a right to do ſo, but diſcouraged 
dy the ſuperior merit of theſe two, ey bad de- 
clined their pretenſions ſor this time. 
The brotherhood having heard the competitors 


"NE retired to „ 


- 


round; repaired, at 


ſame ſtrain and manner with the pre ſion of the, 
candidates, to the Being whom 
rect their choice to bim of ene 4 


friges | 
when my maſter being found to have'the majori- 


_ vious imagination could fu 


were permitted to take their 


lineſs, wit, and humour of all the reſt, and 


. for the · want of every companionable 
merit. 


— 
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e the ſuperior repeated a pra er in the 


of his ſervice. 


* 8 : 
1 


Aegerter A eee e to Abe * fu 
of the reſt with tlie ſame mimic ſolemnity; 


ty; his election was exultingly attributed to im- 


mediate inſpiration, and he. was accordingly ad- 
mitted within the rails, where he received the name 


and charafer which he was to bear. in the ſociety, 


in a manner not proper to be defcribed, every the 


moſt ſacred rite and ceremony of religion bein 
profaned, and all the prayers and hymus of pra 


appointed for the worſhi — the Deity ducleſqued | 
11. a perverſion to the horrid occaſion. . . 
In this manner the evening was waſted till p 


per time, when they fat down to a banquet in the 


:ebapel, in honour of the occafion, at which, no- . 


thing that the moſt refined luxury, the moſt laſek 
eſt to kindle looſe do- 
fre, and provoke and gratify appetite, was want- 
ing, both the ſuperiors, and the - inferiors; (who 


end of the table, as ſoon as they had ſerved in the 


banquet) vying with each other in looſe ſongs, and 


diſſertations of ſuch groſs lewdneſs and dar 


impiety, as' deſpair may be ſuppoſed” to dictate to 


the damned, in both whieb, my maſter ſhone-ſo 
unrivalled, as ts bear down. chat { righte 


But while they were-in the height of their feſti- 


a, an affair happened, — it. fora 
ume, 


they. ſerved, to di- 1 


places at the lower 
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go and hewed their dh genden chat 


of my maſter, in a proper light. 
The perſon, who. had that day been bis compe- 


Litot for the honour of dien into the higher. 


order of the ſociety, poſſeſſed the qualifications, 
which he wanted, in the moſt. eminent degree. 


He had ſuch a flow of ſpirits, that it was impoſũble 


— to be a moment dull in bis company. 
ve charms to every ſubject he ſpoke upon; 
2 humour diſplayed the foibles of mankind 
mayors colours, as to put even folly out of coun- 
renance. WT 
But the ſame vanity, "wha had 6ſt made hi 
— 2 of entering into this ſociety, only be- 


Cauſe it was compoſed of perſons of a rank ſuperior 


to his own in life, and ſtill kepi him in it, though 


upon acquaintance he deſpiſed themſelves, ſullied 


all theſe advantages. His ſpirits were often 


ſtretched. to extravagance to oyerpower competi- 


tion. His humour was debaſed into buffoonery ; 
and his wit was ſo. proſtituted to the luſt of ap- 
plauſe, that be would facrifice his beſt friend for 
a ſcurvy jcſt ; and wound the heart of him, whom 
he would at that very moment hazard his life and 


fortune to ſerve, only to raiſe a laugh; in which 


he was alſo aſſiſted by a peculiar archnels of diſpo- 
ſitian and an unlucky expertneſs at carrying his 


. Jefts into practice, as he proved upon this occaſion. 


* Though he diſdained to decline the late com- 
petition, as the others did, he had been well aware 
that my. maſter's higber rank in life would carry 
[the point in diſpute againſt him; for which in- 
Juſtice he reſolved to revenge himſelf in the moſt 


fignal manner, 


For this purpoſe, he bad contrived, the night be- 


Lore, to bring into his cell a great Baboony n 
a 


— 


4 


"Ss 
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a hin: provided for the occaſion. When the bro". 
therhood retired to their cells after dinner, 28 1 
have told you, to prepare for the ceremony, he a- 
vailed himſelf of the office of keeper of the chapel, 
which he then filled, to convey this creature, dreſſ.- 
- _— the'phantaſtic garb in which childiſh i- 
— — devits, into the chapel, where 
be — bim up in 2 lange cheſt, that ſtood there 
to hold the ornaments: and utenfils of the table, 


when the ſociety was away. To the ſpring of the 
lock of this cheſt he faſtened à cord, which he 


2 drew under the carpet tbat was on the floor to bis 
* on ſeat, and there brought the end of it through 
30 _ hole, made for the purpoſe, in ſuch a manner 
by | that he could readily: find it; and by giving it a 
— 5 ph; open the cheſt;-and let the Babvon looſe, 


| whenever he 
WP any of the reſt of the company. 


the _ 27 Accordingly, when they were all in the beiphe 
75 of their mirth, on- my maſter's: kneeling down, 
105 and with hands and eyes raiſed: towards heaven, 
repeating an invocation, in the perverted phraſe of 
— holy writ, to the being whom they {erved, to come 
ch | among them, and receive their adorations in per- 
| | ſon, he pulled the cord, and let the animal Iooſe, 
01 Who, glad to be delivered from bis confinement, 
« p gave a ſudden ſpring upon the middle of the table. 
» I be effect, which the fight of ſuch a viſitor had 
14 upon them, may be better conceived than expreff- 
2 ed. Their attention bad been ſo fixed upon what 
ed my ' maſter was ſaying, that they perceived not 
. from whence he came; and bis appearing ſo criti- 
a cally at the invocation, and in ſuch. a ſhape, made 
| them conclude he was the being invoked?” 
© Terrified out of their ſenſes by this hooght,. 
they all toared aut with one _ the devil l. the 


ad deu! 


pleaſed, without being perceived by 
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* 
"devil! and ſtarring from their ſeats, made direQly 


toward the door, tumbling over one another, and | 


orerſerting every thing in their way. Ks 


haben, frighted the effects of their fear, hap» 
to leap upon my maſter's. ſhonlders, as 

Top ſprawling on the floor, who, turning ove 
His bead and feeling the ſhock, ſa v the animal 
inning horribly at him, and concluded the devit 
obeyed bis ſummons in good ro; and 
ay to carry him bodily a 25 
by this thought, he 


Driven as he was to deſpair 
4 however, in the inſtinctive impulſe of ſelf- 


123 to ſhake off the in vader : but be, in- 
of leofing his hold, on bis repeated efforts, 
to him the cloſer, claſping 
round his neck, and chattering wich pi at his 
ear. This compleated the caitiff 's di 
mam of ſpirit failed him, and conſcious gui 
ſuggeſting to him the meaning of this unintelligible 
argon; he attempted, in the blindneſs of his fear, 
to move the very devil to pity, by his pathetic 
wailings and ſupplications. 
Spare me, gracious devil * (faid he) ec ſpare 
%a +wretch, wha never was fincerely your fer- 
van 1 ſianed only from vanity of being in the 
 « faſhion? Thou 8 — been half ſo 
< wicked as I pretended ; I never have been able 
* to commit the thouſandth part of the vices, 
<©-which I have boaſted of. Take not then the ad- 
vantage of that vanity ; but judge me only from 
© my actions. I knew not that thou wouldſt have 
 ** come, or 1 ſhould never have invoked thee! 
« leave me therefore, and 2 to thoſe, who are 
more truly devoted to thy ſervice. I am but half 
4% à finner. My conſcience, always flew jn my face 
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In the height of this uproar and confuſion, the | 
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«<-when I committed any crime | my heart gave 
the lie to my tongue, when I gloried in my 


. « yices; and I trembled at the damnation I affect - 
ic ed to brave } O ſpare me therefore, at leaſt for 
6 this time, till I have ſerved t 

as yet but half a ſinner.” 


bee better. I am 


* 


* - 


AT. BW: 


The Devi1L is degraded to BADOON, and his ab- 
pearamce vel accounted for, which reſtores the 
mirub and courage of the company, and particularly 
of Eun rsaL's maſter, who exerts him £6 to reco- 

ver hit character. The appearance of the be-deviled 
Ba BOON 5s fraced\ next day 10 his introducer, who, 
at the inflance of CHRYSAL's maſter, it expelled the 
» feciety for preſuming te. ridicule their ' rites, Far- 
"ther - conſequences of this affair make wat" ect 

- break up bis monaſtery, and build a church, ” 


who had brought him there took the opportunity 


of the-conſternation the whole company was in, to 
open one of the windows unperceived by them, for 


HILE my maſter was making this effay of 


| the animal to make his eſcape, which he no ſooner 


faw, than he made directly to it, giving my maſter 
an happy releaſe. . SPL 6. 
e he could get clear off though, one of the 


company, who was bolder than the reſt, having 


muſtered reſolution to raiſe his head, got a full 
view of him, and perceiving what he-was, juſt as 


my maſter concluded his ſupplication, “ Your. 


© prayers are heard |” (ſaid he, ſtarting up and 


ſpeaking. 
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his eloquence upon the zuboon, the perſon 
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999 — — time; 
and that devil of à great he-babbam, that's ju 


A oo wi ct os 


N eee 
2028 where they had lain ſprawling on top of one 
another; and, looking in amazement at him who 
had ſpoke to them, Caurage, my friends!“ 
(aid he) * this is but a falſe alarm 1 our maſer is 
es not 10 ready tœome for us when we call him, 

80 — none of us all be here now. How 
c a habron, though, ſhould come here to ſcar us 
gut of our little wits, in ſuch à manner, the 
. «devil may tell if he will, for I cannot; j 
cc but Tl flaw one $0 out of . win - 
. cc dow. ——, 

„ And III. . that I for "Tu come in at 
cc, it z (replied the author of the miſchief, who 
&« ſaw u way to eſcape detection, but by pre- 
« yenting farther enquiry by this bold lie), as I 
„ juſt then happened to look about, to ſee from 
N 5 the wind came that blew upon my poll.” 

This , eclaisciſement ſatisfied them all: they 
a jn tantiy ſet the room to rights, and, plaſtering up 
their broken ſhins and noſes, ſat down to 
their carouſal, reſuming their former ſtrain, in 
- which they all exerted themſelves in an uncom- 
mon manner, to wipe off the diſgrace of their 

late particularly my maſter, who out. did 

his uſual ot» dung, in profaneneſs, blaſphemy, and 
. wickedaeſs of every kind, to recover his charac- 
ter, and to convince them * eee half 
e, _ 49 4-4 TIP LT EA a * 4 1 4h 

They 
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debauch in their ce/ls/; where, as I ſaid, proper 
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© They continued thus, till nature ſunk under 
the fatigue, when they retired to fleep off theit 


iſion had been made for them, to reduce the 
theory of the day into practice, in the intervals 
of reit. f 4 : | pf 
Though the affair of the Baboon had paſſed off 
ſo cleverly, while their ſpirits were in ſuch a flur- 
ry, when they came to enquire more coolly into 
it next day, the whole trick came out. It had 
been impoſſible to convey him into the monaſtery, 
without the privity of ſome of the ſervants, who 
had all ſo often fe/t the jefts of this gentleman, 
that they were glad of an opportunity of being re- 
venged upon Him now, by making the diſcovery. 
This account, confirmed by ſome circumſtances 
in his behaviour, which they had not attended to 
at the time, plainly pointing out the guilty per- 
fon, the ſuperiors adjourned directly to the cha- 
pel, to conſult how they ſhould proceed on fo de- 
licate an occaſion. For though they had always 
highly approved-of ſuch wir, when praiſed upon 


others, they looked upon the application of it to 


themſelves in the moſt heinous light, eſpecially 
in ſuch an inſtance as this, the conſequences of 
which had expoſed them to the contempt of each 


other, by detecting their weakneſs, and moms 
1 


that the guilt in which they gloried was on 
feigned. 4; ; wel I mn 
| Mortifying as this was to their vanity, the 
thought however, that the caſe was general, af. 
forded them ſome conſolation. However, to re- 
medy the effect of this, and prevent a repetition 
of the like diſgrace, it was propoſed, after ma- 
ture deliberation, and much learned argument on 


the queſtion, to bury what * paſt, ng 
, a 


Vols III. 
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1% CHRYSAL: Or, the 


act of amneſty, and make a ſpecial law, the ob- 
fervation of which ſhould be enforced by an ab, 
that no member ſhould ever after preſume to at- 
tempt exercifing his wit upon the ſociety, in any 
manner, 'or by any means whatſoever; on taking 


. which oath, and aſking pardon upon his knees, at 
the door of the chapel, the offender ſhould be for- 
© "To this propoſal they all affented, except my 
maſter, who, for private reaſons, thought the lat- 
ter part of it much too mild for ſo flagrant a 
crime, - He had long cheriſhed a fecret grudge a- 
gainſt the other, who not only often pointed his 
wit againſt him, in a manner that he could not 
digeſt, nor know how to reſent, it being as polite 
as it was keen, but alſo put him conftantly to the 
of double wickedneſs, the only qualifica- 
tion in which he could poſſibly ſhine, to avoid be- 
ing totally eclipſed by him: His deſire of revenge 
was ſt on this occaſion, as he had ſuf- 
fered the deepeſt dif; b 
Accordingly, he exerted all his eloquence, to 
how the ty of the crime of attempting to turn 
any of the rites and.ceremenies eftabliſhed by the laws 
of the ſociety into ridicule; the letting of which e- 
| fins 2 adequate puniſhment, he ſaid, would 
argue weakneſs and want of ſpirit in them, and 
mult end in the ruin of their authority; for which 
— — he propoſed, that the offender 
ſnould be directly expelled the ſociety in form, as 
the only effeQtual way to vindicate their dignity, 
and _ others from offering it the like inſult 
for the future. 4 
This gave the affair 2 new turn. They all took 
lire at the thought of their dignity's being inſult- 
ed, and expelled him that mament, without even 


waiting 
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waiting to hear him in his own defence. But he 
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ſoon had the fatisfaCtion of ſeeing himſelf. amply 
avenged. 1 | 2 
Ihe care they took to keep every thing they did 
ſecret, had long awoke the curioſity of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were the more ſevere in their 
ueſſes, the leſs able they were to gueſs right. 
har the affair of the Baboon, whom the ſervants - 
got ſight of before he could be caught, and, whe. 
ther miſled by his dreſs, or miſrepreſenting by de- 
ſign, gave out to be the Devil, was no ſooner 
known, than a formal ſtory was propagated over 
the whole country, that the end of their meetin 
was to worſhip the Devil, to whom this chape 
was dedicated, and who bad offen been ſeen as 
mong them in variety of ſhapes. \ - | 
Scandal always meets eaſy credit. The ſtory 
was believed by many, and repeated by more, as 
if they believed it, never loſing any thing in the 
repetition.z till ſuch an univerſal alarm was raifed 
among the people, (who are content to infringe 


the precepts of religion, without denying its au- 


thority), that the ſuperior, whoſe ſeat was in the 
neighbourhood, found it neceſſary to diffolve the 
fociety, and, effacing every trace of it, convert 
the building to the better uſe of a pleaſure houſe, 
in which he entertained all his neighbours in ge- 
neral, whenever he was in thè country: Beſides 
which, he alſo built a church, on an eminence 
near his houſe, that anſwered the double purpoſe 


of convincing the populace of his regard to reli« 


gion, and of making a beautiful termination to 
a viſta which he had juſt cut through a wood in 
bis park. 2 

I have anticipated theſe circumſtances to ſatisfy 


your curioſity, as I have alſo omitted many, and 
R 2 - ſoftened 
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foftened other particulars in this account, which 


proper colours, 


were too horrid to have been repreſented in their 


| CHAP. XX. 
A farther account of the rules of the convent, with 


- ſome firiking inflances of œconomy. A ſeeming in- 
*  confutency accounted for, from a principle not  ſuf= 


© frerently underſtood. Some remarkable effects of va= 


- "nity. Reaſon of the abuſe of wealth. 


bauchery and exceſs could be ſupported, ei- 
by the fortune of the entertainer, or the con- 


Vov are aſtoniſhed how ſuch ſcenes of de- 
ther 


 _ Ritutions of his gueſts; but this ſhall be ex- 


plained. | : | 
Jo prevent ſatiety or fatigues, theſe* meetings 
were never prottacted beyond a week at a time, 
nor held oftener than twice in a year; by which 
frugality of pleaſure, they were always returned 
to with the keenneſs of novelty: And as for the 
expence of them, that was defrayed jointly by the 
whole community, (the ſuperior contributing no- 
thing more than any other member, except the 
firſt coſt of building the convent, which he thought 
himſelf amply recompenſed for, by the honour of 
having ſtruck out the plan), and regulated by the 
ſtricteſt ceconomy ; the flaves of their luſts being 
fent back to the brothels from whence they had 
been brought, and the ſefkvants of their luxury 
difcharged, at the end of every meeting, and no 
more retained, for the reſt of the year, than an old 
man and woman who took care of the place. D 
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To you who have ſupported the dignity of your 
8 by preferting the pleaſures of that reaſon, 
which was given to diſtinguiſh man from brutes, 
to thoſe of ſenſe, which they enjoy in common 
with him, the picture of this whole ſcene muſt 
appear overcharged, and irreconcileable. with the 
great principles of human action, which always 
propoſe ſome good, either preſent or future, how- 


ever the judgment may err in the thing propoſed. ' 


But-more acquaintance with life would ſolte 10 
difficulty to you. 


The general motive for attempting to turn re- 


ligion into ridicule, has been already explained. 
But as ſome are ſeen to give into this practice, 


who ſeem to cultivate their reaſon with moſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and whoſe actions, and even inclinations, 
appear not to have the remoteſt tendency contrary 
to moral virtue, it may be proper to account for 
ſuch an exception. | 
The firſt principle of action, impreſſed by na- 
ture on every thing that lives, is fe -preſervation. 


From this, brute animals, which, by neceſſity, pro- 
* tor them, 
never ſwerve; but the rational animal man, be- 
wildered in his own imaginations by the abuſe 
of that liberty which was given him to enhance 
the merit of his obedience to the dictates of rea- 
n, often ſubſtitutes another in its place, by 
Whole impulſe he acts in direct oppoſition to it. 
This is vanity; the real ſource of that ambition 
which courts danger, and — with open eyes 
into deſtruction, however ſpeciouſl pA may be diſ- 
guiſed under the pompous titles of love of glory, 
and regard to the public good, as well as of moſt 
of the exiravagancies and abſurdities which puzzle 


ſuperficial oblervers, and make them preſump- 
R 3 tuouſly 
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tuouſly impeach, as a defect in the works of nature, 
their own negle& and perverſion of its laws. 
A particular enquiry into the effects of this ſup- 
oſetitious principle, many of which, as I faid, are 
lazoned as the brighteſt virtues, while more are 
acknowledged to be the moſt atrocious crimes x 
or how nearly ſuch virtues and crimes, proceed- 
ing thus from the ſame ſource, may be allied; 
though curious and intereſting in-itſelf, is not ne- 
ecffary here. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that its 
power is able to break the force of habit, recon» 
cile contradictions, and confound the efſ-ntial dif- 
ference of things; to cope with prejudice, and: 
overrule the infermiities of nature. d 
Ibis it is, for inſtance, that makes the confti- 
tuticval coward, Who trembles at the thought of 
danger, and would fee his country ruined, rather 
than draw his ſword in its defrnce, fight duels for 
a Joub:ful punctilio of empty ecremony ;—the 
fuperftifious wretch, who finds omens in ſpilled ſalt 
and craſſed firaws, and ſees goblins and devils in the 
dark, profeſs infidelity, ridicule Providence, and 
dare the wrath of Heaven, by inſults and brava- 
does ;—and laſtly, this it is that makes the hoar 
ſage, whoſe life has been regulated by the ſtricte 
principles of morality and religion, while paſſion 


might have rebelled againſt them, commence Li- . 


bertine in the impotence of old age, and glory in 
vices he has loſt the power to practiſe. - Of the 
juſtice of theſe remarks, the members of this ſo- 
ciety, of which vanity was the cement, as it hath 
been the origin, afforded the moſt glaring proofs. 
Tou wonder what there could be to be vain of, 
in ſuch an aſffociationz but you do not reflect, 
that vanity is never the reſult of real worth. The 
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e, Jalſe glare of public eſtimation reflects it from the 

| vileſt and moſt reproachful objects. BAT, 
he The inſtitutor of this ſociety was admired for 
re every polite accompliſhment, every power of 
re ' pleaſing in converſation; and the firft ſet he choſe 
$3 were all of the ſame caſt. This, with their rank 
d- and fortunes, and, above all, the myſtery of the 
d, inſtitution, which ſet curioſity on fire, and. gave 
e- imagination room to form the moſt flattering i- 
ts deas of it, made admiſhon into it, an object of 
n- univerſal ambition, as it ſeemed a proof of every 
f member's meriting the ſame character; and when: 
1d; once admitted, a vicious fear of ridicule made too 

many aſhamed to quit it; and even they who did, 

li- were precluded from diſcovering ahy thing that 
of might deter others, by the ſecrecy. to which they 
er were ſworn. | ; 
or There is one thing more which, from the par- 
he ticular circumſtances of your own life, affects 
lt you more than any other, in this account. This 
he is the folly and ingratitude of laviſhing the bleſ- 
1d ſing of wealth to the diſhonour of the donor, and 
a- with ſo little regard to its real uſe. But this, as 
[ has been the caſe in other inſtances, proceeds from 
f want of better acquaintance with life. * 
1 It has been remarked by travellers, that in thoſ 
- parts of the earth where the bleſſings of nature 
in are beſtowed with greateſt liberality, the people 
ne ſeem leaſt ſenſible of them, and are ſunk in the 
o- groſſeſt vice, as if reaſon and virtue were incom- 
th patible with the good things of this world. 
8. Igzhbe reaſon of this remark holds with reſpe& to 
f, wealth in other countries. Provided to profuſion 
t, with every thing they want, the rich look no far- 
ie ther than to the gratification of their appetites and 


ſe paſſions; as the means to progure which us in 
' : ( er 
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their poſſeſſion, they acknowledge no obligation 


to the power which firſt gave, and ſtill preſerves 
the enjoyment of them; but, on the contraty, 


affect to ſhew their independence, by proſtituting 


it to purpoſes directly contrary to his declared 
pleaſure; and this cauſes that abuſe of wealth, 
which generally mars the bleſſing, and makes the 
gift of it ſo dangerous. | 


CHAP. XXI. 


Account of the members of the ſociety. The hi 
of * The 2 . 5 
which he aroſe in life. a in a private in- 
ance, encourages him to try his talents in a higher 
* ſphere, from which he ſoon deſcends with diſ- 
grace. A firiking inconſiſtency in hit character. 


1 SEE you defire to have fome account of the ſe- 
veral membefs of ſo extraordinary a ſociety. 
When the great lines which diſtinguiſh the cha- 
rafters of mankind are marked by virtues, or cven 
by ſuperior abilities, that dazzle ſuperficial obſer- 
vation by the ſplendour of their effects, and paſs 
for ſuch, however different in the tendency of 
their exertions, the delineation affords pleaſure ; 
but, on the contrary, where thoſe lines are all diſ- 
torted by vice and folly, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other only by different modes and degrees of 
them, the contemplation is a pain, and, to paint 


them, a taſk ſo diſagreeable, that nothing but an 
' impartial regard to truth could make it be under- 
—4 However, your curioſity ſhall be grati- 
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As the convent was dedicated to pleaſure, you 
may imagine that play made a part of their enter- 
tainment. Contrary indeed to the ſeheme of alk 
other pun of pleaſure, it was not the firſt ob- 
their meeting, and only ſerved to fill up 
the intervals between other pleaſures, which na- 
ture without ſome reſpite could not fupport in 
fuch exceſs. 'The eirculation, -however, even in 
this piddling for mere amuſement, gave me an op- 
portunity of taking a view of all their characters: 
ſuch of which as contained any thing worthy of 
your notice, for you mult not expect it from — 
all, I will give you fome general ſketches of. 
As the looks of a man are generally a comment 


on his Heart, 1 will place the whole company in 


your view, as I have done on other occaſions,” to 
aſſiſt you in forming a proper notion of their cha- 
raters. At the head of the table fits the ſupe- 
rior. You ſee every eye is expreſhvely fixed upon 
him, in admiration at the vivacity, humour, and 


wit of all he ſays, while, by an art peculiarly hap» 


Py, he alone ſeems unconſcious of his own pre- 
eminence. . . | yt 
Theſe talents, which, from the intoxication o 


_ preſent applauſe, are much oftener of prejudice 
than advantage to the poſſeſſor, by diverting from 


more ſolid purſuits, proved the foundation of his 
exalted rank and fortune, becauſe always direCted: 


by the deepeſt and molt delicate addreſs. 


The firſt inſtance in which this addreſs was diſ- 
played, was in his own family. He had a diſtant 
relation, who had ſpent his youth in ſuch buſy 
ſcenes, as left not time for his imagination to- 
wander in ſearch of amuſement. Fo a mind ac- 

cuſtomed to be wound up to ſuch. a pitch, the: 


charms of a converſation like his were relaxation 
urefiſtibly 


2 CHRYSATL:. Or, the 
irreſiſtiblv engaging. 
- ſenſibly into his favour, and, by ſeeming to have 
nothing in view but his pleaſure, led him, as he 


leaſed himſelf, not only into all the lengths of 


is own libertiniſm, ſo as to be a member of this 
ſociety, when. the decline of life at leaſt ſhould 
hare ſuggeſted more ſerious thoughts, but alfo at 
his death to reward his complaiſance with a much 
larger portion of his fortune than he had any 
claim to, from conſanguinity or the preference of 
reaſon. 4 — | * 
Bauch ſucceſs encouraged his ambition to higher 

attempts. Introduced by the ſame qualifications 
to the acquaintance of A he not only gain- 

u 


ed their favour by them, but alſo impoſed them 


upon them for abilities of an higher claſs ſo far, 
that, being ſecure of his ſubſerviency to their de- 
ſigns, they admitted him to a ſhare of their power. 
But in this he had deceived himſelf as well as 
them, as he found, to their diſappointment and 
his own extreme confuſion, upon the very firſt 
trial of his political talents, when he ſhewed in 
the ſtrongeſt light the difference between the abi- 
lities requiſite to raiſe a laugh and rule a nation. 

+ He had ſenſe enough, however, to ſee his miſ- 
take before it had involved him in any conſequen- 
ces from which he could not recede without dan- 
ger as well as diſgrace; and prudently ſacrificin 

is ambition to his ſafety, he turned off all wit 
a laugh, and returned to the enjoyment of thoſe 
Pleaſures for which nature ſeemed to have ſo par- 
ticularly deſigned him. Whether that enjoyment 
is as ſincere and undiſturbed as ſhould appear from 
his looks and conduct, is a point not ſo certain as 


you may be apt to imagine. 
af 8 The 


bes 


He inſinuated himſelf . 
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' The principles on which this ſociety was origi 
nally inſtituted, and from which it has never de- 


. viated, the profeſſed ridicule of moral virtue and re- 


ligion, ſhould ſeem to have proceeded from an ut- | 
ter diſbelief of a Deity, or, at leaſt, a fearleſs de- 
fiance of his power; but, contrary to this, there 
ſtarts not at his own ſhadow a more abjeQ ſlave to 
ſuperſtition and all its fooliſh fears, than be was at 
the time of inſtituting it, and ſtill remains. 
Such an inconſiſtence requires explanation to 
you, whoſe notions of life are formed ſolely from 
rational ſpeculation. 


— — — 
CHAP. XXII. 


dee of the bi iftery of the ſuperior. The in- 
conſiftency in his charafter accounted for. The 
reaſon of his being ſent early to travel for educa- 
tion. Political principles all neceſſary to be at- 
- tended to in a tutor. The method and effect of hit 
tutor care to inſtruct him in religion. A frigbi- 
ful ſtory gives riſe to a frightful dream, which is 
| interrupted flill more frightfully. A tremendous 
opparition terrifies him into a fer Account 


an apparition. 


THE political nde of his family being in 
8 avowed oppoſition to their ſovereign, the 


earlieſt care was taken to inſtil the ſame into him; 


and the ripeneſs of his parts and genius flattered 

them with a promiſe of his future conſequence 1 in 
the ſtate. 

For this purpoſe, before reaſon ſhould have time 

to be convinced, by erperience, of the injuſtice and 

danger 


> 
LY 
* . 


1 danger of ſuch deſigus, he was ſent abroad, to be 


educated in a country where every object ſhould 
concur to prejudice him againſt the laws and con- 
fitution of his own; and the opportunity of per- 
ſonal intercourſe confirm his attachment to him, 
whoſe intereſt he was intended to promote. 
The pac conduct of his life has ſufficiently 
ſhown the ſucceſs of this ſcheme ; as an incident- 
al circumſtance in the execution of it will alſo ac- 
count for the inconſiſtencies in his private charac- 
ter. Wes 31M oe Ds EE hn - 2 
The religious principles eſtabliſned in the eoun - 
try whither he was thus ſent for education, and 
the political ones it was deſigned he ſhould aſſiſt 
to eſtabliſh at home, were ſo intimately and eſſen- 
tially connected, that it was impoſſible to find a 
tutor for him ſufficiently attached to the latter, to 
anſwer the purpoſes of his family, who was not 
alſo at leaſt ſecretly inclined to, even if he did 
not only profeſs the former. | 


+ But this made no difficulty. Religion is in re- 


ality the thing leaſt thought of, however pom- 
pouſly it may be-profeſſed in political ſchemes. 
They ſcrupled not therefore to commit his tender 
mind to the influence of ſuch an one, regardleſs 
what impreſſions he might make upon it beſide 
thoſe they deſired: An opportunity which he did 
not fail to take advantage of. | | 
-.| Accordingly, as foon as the tutor and his pupil 
were ſettled in the place of their deſignation, the 
former began his deſign, by diſplaying on every 
occaſion the excellence and importance of the ce- 
remonies and rites of the religion profeſſed there, 


as the objects moſt likely to ſtrike the Tvity of 


youth, always complaining, with a contemptuous ' 


concern, of the want of ſuch in that of his own 


"T country; 
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country ; not chooſing to ſpeak more directly at 
Hoſt, Dr kink any alarm. : Ar, 
But artful as this method was, he had the diſ- 
intment to ſee it did not ſucceed fo well as 
he could wifh. Though from the manner of his 
8 earlieſt education, it was eaſy enough to 
nk bis own religion in his opinion, yet ſome eir- 
cumſtances rendered the raifing of any other in 
its place, a matter of more diffic 
Have been obviouſly apprehended, His natural 
turn and quickneſs of ridicule made him ſee every 
tbing in the moſt diſad vantageous light at the fir 
2 at the ſame time that his diſſipation and 
evity prevented his attending to the abſtruſer ar- 
guments, often neceſſary to eſtabliſh the credit of 
matters of ſuch importance beyond the reach of 
rational doubt; fo that all the pains his tutor as 
piouſly taking to enlarge his faith, threatened to 


work the contrary effect of making him an infidel. 


Alarmed at this, the tutor, whoſe bigotted cre- 


dulity had ſwallowed every fiction of ſuperſtition,” 


had always ſome miraculous ſtory of a judgment 

or apparition ready to refute the ſcoffs of his pu- 
pil, and confirm the truth of whatever he himſelf 

advanced. 'The conſtant ition of ſuch tales, - 
which he plainly ſhowed his own belief of, inſen- 
ſibly made ſuch an impreſſion on his pupiPs ima - 
gination, as perſuaded him of their poſſibility at 


leaſt, if he was not abſolutely convinced of the 


truth of every thing in proof of which they were 
alleged; and filled him with fears, for which a 
good foundation had before been laid in the nur- 


1 F F ; | gu 
| "In his mind was thus prepared to catch at 


terror, his tutor took him one day to ſee the 
exhibition of one of thoſe. miracles which are faid : 


than might 
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tobe wrought at the ſhrine. of a conteſted ſaint, 
and which really weaken the credit of the religion 
they were deviſed to ſupport-. 
e abſurdity was too ſtriking, to eſcape his ob- 
re He turned it into the moſt poignant 
ridicule, in of all his tutor's pains to defend 
its bo, finding that his arguments had no effect, 

Y ba "recourſe. to; his ufual proof of an upparition, 
which he dreſſed up in every colour and circum- 
ſtance of horror, to to make it have the e 
_—_— Nr 5. 
pupil took not more chan uſual notice of 

— While. light-and oompany diverted- his 
thoughts;z/but when; he went to bed, and found 
_ himfelf-aJone and in the dark, the whole. flaſhed 
upon him in all its terrors, heightened in every 
inſtance by the Hrelineſs of his own. imagination. 

What be belt in ſuch a ſituation may be eaſier 
conceived: than expreſſed. He covered up his 
| head with the clothes, and lay ſwearing and 
trembling, till his mind was wearied with dwell- 
ing on the fame 'Woughts; and: he ſunk into a kind 
of lumber. 

But this was far from giving bim. relief. He 
was no! foonef than imagination, now in 
Her:-own | empire, placed him in the midſt of the 
ſcene. which had juſt before been fo elaborately 
defcribad to him by his tutor, from the contem- 
phion of which — was delivered only to ſuffer 
ſtill more ſeverely, being awakened by ſounds 
uncouth. enough. to ftartle, at ſuch a time, the 
moſt:reſohute mind unacquainted with tbem. 

Such a continuation realized all the horggrs- of 
his dream. He ſtarted up, and turning ,W the 
inſtinQive-curiofity of affright, to that part of the 
Pn dun whence. _ ſounds ſtill continued to 

[ come, 


Was not ſo welle prepared for terrors, and that 
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come, faw four glaring eye-balls fixed him, 
at the ſame time that a voice tiſtihQly articulat- 
ed, but in a tremendous tone, and language which 
be did not nnen direttiy im dis 
W S332 Man e ei Aug. 
The. darkneſs; which prevented dis ſeeing t the 
bodies to which thoſe eyes belonged, and his ig- 
-norance of the import of the "ſounds, only added 
to his fright, by giving room to imagination, not 
only to form Abe — horrible conception of 
them, but alſo to apprehend them ſtill more hor- 
rible than he. eould conceive. He was not able 
to ſupport ſuch an attack ; but giving one . 
leſs ſhriek, ſunk back in a ſwW oon. 
His tutor, who lay in the next room, ad bad 
been awakened by the ſame ſounds, but was not 


ſo much terrified at them, both becauſe: his E 


was acquainted wit their cauſe, heard — 
nd. ænowing his voice, ran to him, imagining. he 
as engaged in a conflict, in which he might 
want aſſiſtauce with the cats which he heard in 


his room; for from two of thoſe animals, which, 

finding the window open, had choſen it for the 
ſcene of their amours, bad 2 de Emin A A 
proceeded. | 
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1 ren ene 
| '\ 2a by mein bm fr ſon, Cheri begin 
Aua aking m a harity 

7 — The tutor ſagaciouſly. gueſſes. at the. 


——.— the and, to im- 
prove it. fone . « - 960k 7 47 


* uit h the. tutor: bongſ addition to it. 
Hir nce, and converſion. His tutor. mode- 
rate. 


a zeal, for weighty regſont. He relapſes, 
q! and. bis — private reaſons, — 
whole affair. The method 'be nne, 

8 5. rheflory... * ). 


O may r at ſeeing 
Ye the — upon whom all his hopes 4 
| wealth: and  preferment were founded, in ſuch a 
fituation, Awkward at the beſt, be now knew 
not how to attempt giving him any aſſiſtance, nor 
Had even the preſence of mind to call any one 
who could, ſo: great was his. embarraſſment and 
 confubon. Nature however ſoon delivered him 
from his diſtreſs, and. reſtored his hopes, by the 
recovery of his pupil. 

As ſoon as he came a little to himſelf, be ſtared 
wildly round him for ſome moments, and then. 
fixing his eyes upon his tutor, who ſtill ſtood: 
7 in amazement at him, he miſtook him, 
rom bis being in his ſhirt, for the ſaint that ran 
in his head, bis imagination ſtill continuing the 
former ſcene, and holding up his hands in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, as he lay trembling on his back: 

O mercy, gracious faint ! (ſaid he), have mercy 
Lon my youth ! never will I again preſume to 
ridicule 


:» 4a 0 
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«ridicule any of the ſacred rites of religion! 
© never will I admit à doubt of any thing it 
© commands me to believe | O mercy, merey l 
Saying w which. words be Pits "was. let i 3 
This addrefs, one word of which the tmor did | 
not underſtand, threw him into u ſright almoſt as 1 
' great. as that of his pupil. He ſtood for ſome | 
time {tupified by aſtoniſhment, till the cold re- 
minding bim that he was in his-ſhirt, care ſor bis | 
own. health conquered. every other concern, and | 
made him go to put on his Clothes: before. he at 
tempted to do any thing for: the other. 
While he was — himſelf, he nkdand | 
what bis pupil had ſaid, with: rather more atten - 4 
tion than his fear had permitted before, and recol- | 
Ig the ſubject of their converſation the pre- 
22 evening, concluded that Heaven had made | 
uſe ſome ſupernatural means to-ſubdue bis a- 
Gdelity, the impreſhon of which remaining ſtill MF 
upon is mind, had occaſioned his miſtaking him 
in the manner he did for a- ſaint: (ſor that he 
ſhould be terrified to that degree by the ſeream- 
of cats, never came into his head), and piouſſy 
* to contribute his aſſiſtance to the decep- 
tion, by taking no notice that he had been with 
him before, or even denying it, if he ſaw occaſion, 
With this intention he returned to chis pupil, 
determined however not to diſcloſe his ſuſpicion, 
till the other ſhould make ſome diſcovery to direct 
him more certainly how to proceed. 
His pupil, who was juſt come to hamfcl6y knew 
him directly, now he was dreſſed; and-catching 
his hand eagerly as ſoon as he came wichin his 
reach, “ O my deareſt, my beſt friend $:(faid he, 
6s preſſing it to his lips), what have I ſufftred 
« lince I ſaw you! How dearly have I paid for 
8 3 «the. 
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Abe proſaneneſs dd infidelity of which you: 
« have ſo:often reproved — Par — 
6. ternal care. Bat never will 1 be — — the 


<< hke again. I reſigu implieitly to 
. 2 and will from this - 4 beheve 


2 every thing you require — 1 
— — giving him ſome ſpiritual com- 
bis. tance in this 


— deſited to know what had been 
the happy occaſion of it; to which the other an- 
fwered, that ſome little time after he went to 
bed, the room was ſuddenly enlightened in a man- 
ner not to be deſeribed, ben the apparitien, of. 
which he had given him an account the evening 
before, ftood before him wrapped in blue flames, 
and breathing. ſmoke and ſulphur, and calling to 
him in a voice that —— his- ſoul; denounced 
Heaven's.vengeance: againſt his infidelity, which 
he was juſt going to put in execution; when the 
holy ſaint, wh ENS. ſo impiouſly 
turned into ridicule; appeared all robed in white, 
and circled round with glory, and interpoſing be- 
teen hins and the ſpectre, the latter gave a ſriek 
that ſhook the room, and then vaniſhed in a flame 
of. fice z: upon which the ſaint turned to him with 
a look ineffably: benign, and exhorting him to. 
| xeyantancey gave him benediQion, and diſap- 
| . believe: every thin 
has exceeded belief, when alleged in the cauſe of 
religion, the circumſtance of his having been 
mi for a. ſaint, ſtaggered his faith in all the 
. reſt, and made him for- once juſtly conclude, that 
te whole miracle was no more than a fiction of 
* ms with which * ſcreaming of _ 8 
| & 5 uc 
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truck him in his ſleep, for he now. plainly: traced: 


the etfeQs of their voices. 


However, far from- undeceiving him, he im- 
proved upon the thought; and as ſoon as his pupil 
concluded bis tale, with a-grave face and ſolemn 
air, added a ſequel to it, of equal truth, but 
dictated by à very different degree of veracity; the 
former being deceived himſelf, and having eked 
out the _ of bis fear, as diſtraRed-i imagina- 
tion ſugg lied 40 him: whereas the latter aggra- 
vated — illuſions, by untruths nnen 


devriſed to confirm that deception. 


He ſaid, that grieved at the dangor with which 
an unhappy prejudice of education threatened the 
ſpiritual ſafety of one ſo dear to him, inſtead of 
lying down to reft, he had fallen upon his knees, 
and a——_—_—_— out his-ſoul, in prayer and ſupplica- 
tion to Heaven, to enlighten his- (pupil's) — 
and convince bim of his errors, in which hol 
erciſe he had continued ever ſince, till this — 
ment, when, in the impulſe of a perſuaſton, which 
he now perceived to have been divinely infpired, 
that his prayers were heard, he came to ſatisfy. 


- himſelf of the reality of ſo miraculous an event, 
for which he begged him to join in returning im- 


mediate thanks to Heaven, and the dleſſed laine 
who had wrought it. 
This compleated the deception of his pupil; id 


fat as to make him believe the truth of ſome parts 


of his own tale, whieh he was not altogether ſo 
certain of before. He arofe, therefore, and recon- 


- ciling- bimſelf to the faith of - his tutor, by the 


ſtrongeſt, and moſt full profeſſions, dedicated the 
remainder of the night with — to prayer * 
_ converſation. 
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In the firſt beat. of his deyotion, - be; was for- 
making the whole affair public; and openly joining 


| bimſelf,to that religion, whoſe truth was thus con- 


firmed to him. But bis tutor moderated the fer- 
vency of his zeal, ſen6ble that ſuch a ſtep would 
not only defeat the political deſigns of his friends, 
hieb muſt be carried on under a .maſk, and in 
whoſe ſucceſs his own wiſhes were moſt warmly 


| intereſted 3. but. alſo. overturn. his own hopes of 


being well rewarded for: the care of his education, 


by a — of great revenue, that was in 
the gift of one of his-pupil's relations, who had 


= ptomiſed it to him, as ſoon as the incumbent, 


then ſinking under all the infit mities of extreme 
old age, ſhould die: For his zeligious ane 
never. interfered with his intereſt. 

For theſe moſt weighty teaſons, though, 26 you 
may imagine, he communicated only the former, 
he prerailed upon his convert to be content with 
the private practice, without the profeſſion of his 
new faith, il he ſhould in the fulneſs of time be 
fo bappy- as to contribute his aſſiſtance to the 
great os d eſtabliſh i it in his own 
tg 

Such an argument could not fail of effect, upon 


done who found the fervour of his devotion cool ſo 


faſt, that in a few days the whole matter was en- 


| tirely. reverſed, and his practice as libertine as 


erer, though fear of — any more ſpectres re- 


| — his profeſſions within mare decent bounds. 
8 the dread of them imprinted on 


bis mind, that to this day hexdares not ſleep by 
himſelf, or be a moment alone in the dark; 
though bis tutor, ſoon after his return home, di- 
vulged the whole affair, as far as it affected not 


dümſelf, with the addition of many 6 
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_; poſſible ſtill more contemptibly ridiculous = 


the true, to revenge his procuring the living 


for one of bis raking: companions, and:.ingratiate 


himſelf with a particular enemy of his, from 
a.recompence for ſo pleaſing a 
iece of ſcandal z to invalidate which, was one of 


| pupil's motives. for inſtituting £ this. ug. 
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ory of one who; 
lation, after ou had hoſt the 
happened; 
= rce 'of literary. vanity. ; and-the reaſon — it. 
Jake 1 fra oy other, Inflances of the advan-- 
roger reaped aging genius. A mo- 
Fever is is focceſefal wi where all —_ had. 
ed a maſter-firoke makes n, gain s: \ 
ſignal —— over virtue. 


turned libertine, in 


T the right lad of- the fuperidr-yoſoe one,. 

whoſe example ſhould be a warning to man- 
kind, never. to be off their guard againſt the al- 
lurements af: vice, while there is any poſſibility,, 
however remote and improbable, of their falling 
into it. 

While youth might have been pleaded in er- 
cuſe of. paſſion, and the buſy application of man- 
hood extenuated any ſpeculative errors in opinion, 
his conduct had been regulated by the ſtricteſt re- 
gard to the principles of moral virtue, and the 
precepts of: religion. But in the evening of bis 
days, when all that heat and: hurry give pace to 
cool. reflection, and. the ſerenity of the p:oſpeCt: 

Mare. 
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Amore than compenſates for its approaching eloſe, 
the whole ſcene was wretchedly reverſed, ang his 
'Y ſut-over-raſt with a cloud of vices moſt 
'blameable in any ſtage of life, but aggravated ten 
ee; in his, to which ay: I unna- 
ivurat. 

I have told you before, that ey was n conſe 
of a fall, ſo reproachful to humanity :- The manner 
though of its. operating upon one, who ſeemed to 
be rembved ſo far beyond its reach, is worthy of 
attention. Sa: Ix ids--13 

In no inſtance is the-power of vanity ſo tyran- 
«Hically exerred over the human heart, as when it 
ariſes from an opinion of literary merit. The 
reaſon: is obvious. Real learning is the moſt ef- 
fectual check to vanity, as it ſhews the inſtability 
of its foundation. When therefore any thing that 


makes a pretence, however falſely, to that name, 


eems to adminiſter to its ſupport, it er 
Jooks upon. itfelf as above control. 

Though early e 
of his country's ſervice, had prevented his making 
any great proſiciency in the more abſtruſe purſuits 
of ſpeculation, his natural inclination to them, 
directed by a taſte formed by the beſt education, 

mne bim embrace all opportunities of patronizing 
every advance in ſcience, and eee in the 
Ber arts. 

The liberality with. which he indulged this in- 
Mackay: ſoon. marked him out to the attacks of 
every needy adventurer in the trade of letters. 
Projectors conſulted him on their ſchemes. Poets 
ſubmitied their works to his cortection. His vir- 


tues, among which munificence was never forgot, 


were the inexhauſted theme of panegyrie; and de- 
: | dications 
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-dications declared to the world: his. abilities and: 


knowledge, 
Adulation ſo groſs, was an affront to feaſon. 


He rejected with juſt contempt the praiſes to 


which — himſelf not entitled; and was ſu- 


perior to the flattery, which oompaſſion for the 


flatterer often made him ſeem to pay for. Happy 

had he always preſerved the ſame-delicacy! ' 
Among the crowds of paraſites, who lay in wait 

thus for bis favour, was a perſon, whom idleneſs 


ſeduced to prefer this abject ſtate of dependence to 


the-purfuit of a liberal profeſſion, which he had 


been bred to: A baſeneſs aggravated by his poſ- 
ſeſſing every qualification neceflary to have made 


him eminent in any ſtate. - 
This man, who had thoroughly ſtudied the hu- 


man heart, ſoon ſaw that any direct attack upon 


his patron would prove ineffectual. He therefore 


truck out a new ſcheme, the depth of which 
ſecured: it from detection, though, at the ſame 


time, the difficulty of carrying it into execution 
would have diſcouraged any one leſs. anxious for 
'ſucceſs, and confident of his own abilities. He 


diſguiſed the ſtrongeſt flattery under a maſk of 
the molt cynical bluntneſs and «candour, and in- 


ſtead of praiſing all he did, and echoing in affent 
every word he ſpoke, he miſſed no occation of dif- 
fering in opinion with him, declaring he thought 
that being who could debafe the-dignity of his na- 
ture ſo far as to give up his judgment to another, 
from any other motive than rational conviction, 


:unworrhy of the name of man. 


A bebaviour ſo ſingular, neceſſarily attracted 
the notice of his patron, as the manner in which 
it was carried on, ſoon won his favour: For in all 
the debates-of any moment, which this — 

or 
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fer liberty: bf thought hold with him, he managed 
with ſuch e art, as to lead him (bis patron) 
to confute him, though frequently contrary to the 
opinion with which he had originally ſet out: In 
trifles, indeed, where being foiled; could reflect no 
diſgrace, he proceeded not with that caution, but 
often — a victory, for which he laughed at 
himſelf when it was won. | 

But with others he obſerved not fuch modera- 


tion. Be the ſubject what it would, he exerted all 


his powers, 5 as I have aid they were) 
till he flenced at leaſt, if he could not — 
his adverſary, over whem he then nem 
att the inſolence of ſuperiority. 

Such a method could not fail of ſucceſs: His 
patron, ſure of coming off with honour, ſought 
every opportunity of entering into debate with 
him, and contracted an eſteem for one who, as he 
thought, had thus diſcovered to him his own abi- 
Inies, while eyery one elſe declined entering into 


a conteſt, which always involved them in diſgrace. 


- Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he boldly ventured 
upon a ſtroke, the event of which was to decide 
his hopes. In gratification to his on depraved 
taſte, he had written a treatiſe, in which the groſ- 
ſeſt libertiniſm was ſet in ſo advantageous and-al- 


luring a light, and the arguments againſt it evad- 


ed with ſo much plauſibility and true wit, as were 
almoſt ſufficient to put virtue out of countenance, 
and debauch its ſincereſt votarieg. 

The contradiction between ſuch principles, and 


would — any one leſs enterprizing and 
experienced in the weakneſſes of human nature, 
from diſcloſing them; but he had lately made 


_ diſcoveries, Wor * him even to 


puſh 


— 


ö ee 


the practice of his patron through his whole life, 
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meant. A ſecret, though, in the 4 
many, could not poſſibly remain long ſuch to W. 


neee 


he ſent ſor the author of the d and e 


= by 6 
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Pods his deügus much farthet, bg owning bin. 


, flf the author of tha book 
of fe bad enabled his ug 


While the vigour 
to perſiſt in buſier purſuits, he had deſpiſed the 


flattery paid to his literary merit; but as ſoon as 


the infirmities of age rendered him unfit for ſuch 


employment, he with a natural partiality gave the 
inence which he thought 
U within his reach, and affected to flight all 
fame that was 0 founded on the nobler Jabours: 


ference:to that 


of the mind. | 

This was a ſufficient” direQion to the ndikbeg. 
He immediately 
dub ait to ſeveral of his patron's friends, giving 


them broad hints, at the ſame time, but under the 


feat of ſeerecy, that he wat the author of it. 


There is no way ſo effectual as this to ſpread any 
ſtory. One whlſpered it to another, till in a fe. 
2 5 the Ghole town was in the ſocret. 
hintg and alluſtons which eee 


einen ont” to the patron” on this occaſion; 
plexed him not a little, as he knew not what 
poſſe ſfion of 


One of his'acquaintances, provoked at the ſeen. 
ing affectation of his not underſtundit 


Much as he was ſurpriſed at the necount; vani- 
would not let him ſuppreſs it by a direct nega- 


tive, as the book was mentioned in terms of the 
Higheſt praiſe, He anſwered with the coy eva- 
ſions of modeſty, the moſt effectual affirmation, . 
and ſhifted off any farther difeuſiow of the =o 
Ull he ſhould be better informed. 


Accordingly, the moment his friend left bit, 


Vox. III. T 
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ſnewed his book with a myſteri- 


ng his hi 
told him the whole affair. n ; 4b T ne, 


— — 


Ha preſented bim the book without heſitation, 
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which he begged pardon, to 
his former conduct to acquit him of ſo mean a 


: 


uale 


hang. | 
Jooks- 


52 of his patron, was fat from denying tho charge. | 


giving to-another, the honour. 
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i directly — the 
n He laughed at morality, 
ridliculed religion, and profeſſed: vices he was un- 
able to practiſe. And, laſtiy, to complete his 
character, procured admiſſion into this ſociety, 
which, as 11 ſaid, was the proof of every polite ac- | 


Dane er bis panne, his end was gained; 1 
-that moment he commanded him as he pleaſed, : 
- + ſharing in the enjoyment of his fortune while be 
| lived and ſure of EET — 4 
vived him, as ſhould ſufficiently 24 | 
de th only ſe for v he 
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